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PREFACE. 



Thv letters and journals of Lord Byron, with the 
Interwoven notes of Mr. Moore, should hare su- 
perseded the utility of writing any other account 
of that extraordinary man. The compilation has, 
howerer, not proved satisfactory, and the conse- 
quence, almost of necessity, is, that many other 
biographical portraits of the nohle poet may yet 
be expected. But wiU they materially alter the ge- 
neral effect of Mr. Moore's work ? I think not 
and have accordingly confined myself, as much as 
practicable, consistent with the end in view, to an 
outline of his Lordship's intellectual features — ^a 
substratum only of the general mass of his duu 
racter. 

If Mr. Moore has evinced too eager an anxiety to 
set out the best qualities of his friend to the bright- 
est advantage, it ought to be recollected that no 
less was expected of him. The spirit of the times 
ran strong against Lord Byron, as a man ; and it 
was natural that Mr. Moore should attempt to 
stem the tide. I respect the generosity with which 
he has executed his task. I thmk that he has made 
no striking misfepresentation; I even discern Imt 



litde exaggeration, although he has amiably choseA 
to paint only the sunny side : the limning is cor-* 
rect ; but the likeness is too radiant and conciliatory* 

There is one point with respect to the subse- 
quent pages, on which I think it unnecessary to 
offer any explanation — the separation of Lord and 
Lady Byron. I have avoided, as much as I well 
could, every thing like the expression of an opi- 
nion on the subject. Mr. Moore has done all in 
hjs power to excuse his Lordship ; and Lady J33nron 
has protested against the correctness of his state-^ 
nieni, without, however, assigning any reason for 
her own conduct, calculated to satisfy the public^ 
"who have been too indecorously, I conceive, made 
pariies to the question. 

But I should explain, that in omitting to notice the 
rancour with which Lord Bjnron was pursued by 
Dti BoUttiey, I have always considered his Lord- 
ship as the ^rst aggressor. The affair is therefore 
properly comprehended in the general observations 
respecting the enemies whom the satire of English 
bards and Scotch Reviewers provoked^ I may add 
farther, in explanation, that I did not conceive any 
particular examination was required of his Lord- 
fi^p's minor poems, nor of his part in the contro- 
versy concerning the poetical genius of Pope. 

Considering ho^ much the conduct of Lord 
B3rron has been m question, perhaps I ought to 
stfttei that I nev4^r stood on such a footing with hia 



liOrdsliip, as to inspire me with any sentiment 
likely to bias my judgment. I am indebted to him 
for no othej favours than those which a well-bred 
person of rank bestows in the interchange of civility 
on a man who is of none; and that I do not wider- 
value the courtesy with which he ever treated me, 
will probably be apparent. I am gratified with the 
recollection of having known a person so cele*^ 
brated, and I believe myself incapable of intentional 
injustice. I can only regret the impression he made 
upon me, if it shall be thought I have spoken of 
him with prejudice. 

It will be seen by a note, relative to a circimi'* 
stance which took place in Lord B3nron's conduct 
towards the Countess Guiccioli, that Mr. Hobhonse 
has enabled me to give two versions of an aflair not 
regarded by some of that lady's relations as having 
been marked by generosity ; but 1 could not ex- 
punge from the text what 1 had stated, having no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of my information. 
The reader is enabled to form his own opinion on 
the subject. 

I cannot conclude without otfeHng my best ao 
knowledgments to the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Nicolas, for the curious genealogical fact of a baton 
{Sinister being in the escutcheon of the Byrons of 
Newstead. Lord Byron, in his pride of birth, does 
not appear to have been aware of this stain. 

N»B^ Since this work was completed, a small 



Till' "nktjLtk. 

pamphlet, judiciously suppressed, has been placed 
in my hands, dated from the Chateau de Blonai^ 
20th August, 1825, in which Mr. Medwin yindi- 
cates the correctness of those statements in his 
conrersatioBs with Lord Byron, which Mr. Hob- 
house had impugned in The Westminster Review. 
Had I seen it before expressing my opinion of Mr. 
Medwin^s publication, I am not sure it would hare 
in any degree affected that opinion, which was 
formed widiout reference to the errors imputed by 
Mr. Hobhouse. 

LondoDi IStli Angiift, 1830. ^ 
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LIFE OF LORD BTROIT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Mr present task is one of considerable difficulty; 
but I have Ions had a notion that some time or 
another it would fall to my lot to perform it. I ap 
proaeh it, thet«fore, without apprehension, entirely 
in consequence of havin|r determined, to my own 
satisfaction, the manner m which the biography of 
so suupilar and so richly endowed a chsuwster as 
that of the late Lord Byron should be treated, but 
still with no small degree of diffidence ; for there is 
ji wide difference between determining a rule f<Hr 
one's self, and produoing, according to that rule, a 
voik which sh^ please the public. 

It has happraed, both with regard to the. man and 
tlie poet, that from the first time his name came be^ 
fore the puUic, there has been a vehement and coo- 
tuiual controversy concerning him ; and the chief 
diflieulties of the task arise oat of the heat with 
wMeh the adverse parties have maintained their re- 
spective opinions. The circumstances in which he 
was placed, until his accession to the title and estates 
of his ancestors, were not such as to prepare a boy 
that would be &ther to a prudent or judicious man. 
Nor, according to the hisUHv of his family, was his 
Udod without a taint <^ suUenness, which disquali- 
fied him from doncitiating the good opinion of those 
whom his innate superiority must have oft^» 

B 
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I 

INrompted him to desire for friends. Hewasbrmded* 
moreover, with a Dersonal deformity; and the grudse 
against Nature for inflicting this defect not od^ 
deeply disturbed his happiness, but so generally af- 
fected his feelings as to imbitter them with a rindic- 
tive sentiment, so strong as, at times, to exhibit the 
disagreeable energy of misanthropy. This was not 
all. He enjoyed high rank, and was conscious of 
possessing great talents; but his fortune was inade- 
quate to his desires, and his talents were not of an 
order to redeem the deficiencies of fortune. It like- 
wise so happened that while indulged by his only 
friend, his mother, to an excess that impaired the 
manliness of his character, her conduct was such as 
in no degree to merit the affection which her way- 
ward fondness inspired. 

It is impossible to reflect on the boyhood of B^^ron 
without renet. There is not one point in it all 
which could, otherwise than with pain, have affected 
a young mind of Sensibility. His works bear testi- 
mony, that, while his memory retained Uie impres- 
sions of early youth, fresh and unfaded, there was a 
^oom and shadow upon them, which proved how 
fittle they had been really joyous. 

The nper years of one so truly the nursling of 
pride, poverty, and pain, could only be inconsistent, 
wild, and impassioned, even had his temperament 
been moderate and well discipUned. But when it is 
considered that in addition to aU the awful influences 
of these fatalities, for they can receive no lighter 
name, he possessed an imagination of unbounded 
capacity — was inflamed wi3i those indescribable 
feelings which constitute, in the opinion of many, the 
very elements of genius— -fearfully quiek in the di»> 
cemment of the darker qualities of character-^imd 
surrounded by temptation— his career ceases to soiw 
prise. It would have been more wonderfid bad lie 
proved an amiable and well-conducted man, than the 
questionable and extraordinary being who has alike 
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provoked the malice and interested the admiration 
of the world. 

Posterity, while acknowledging the eminence of 
his endowments, and lamenting the habits which his 
unhappy circumstances induced, will regard it as a 
enrious phenomenon in the fortunes of , the indivi* 
duad, that the progress of his fame as a poet should 
have been so simUar to his history as a man. 

His first attempts, though displaying both original- 
ity and power, were received with a contemptuous 
disdain, as cold and repulsive as the penury and 
neglect which blighted the budding of his youth. 
T%e unjust ridicule in the review of his first poems, 
excited in his spirit a discontent as inveterate as the 
feeling which sprung from his deformity : it afiected, 
more or less, all his conceptions to such a deoree 
that he may be said to have hated the age which had 
joined in the derision, as he cherished an antipathy 
against those persons who looked curiously at his 
foot Childe Harold, the most triumphant of his 
works, was produced when the world was kindliest 
disposed to set a just value on his talents ; and his 
latter productions, in which the faults of his taste 
appear the broadest, were written when his errors 
as a man were harshest in the public voice. 

These allusions to the incidents of a life full of 
(sontrarieties, and a character so strange as to be 
almost mysterious, sufficiently show the difficulties 
ef the taak I' have undertaken. But the course I 
intend to pursue will relieve me from the necessity 
of entering, in any particular manner, upon those 
debateable points of his personal conduct which 
have been so much discussed. I shall consider hioK 
if I can, as his character will be estimated when 
contemporary surmises are forgotten, and when the 
monument he has raised to himself is contemplated 
for its beauty and magnificence, without suggesting 
reeoUwtions of the eccentricities of tlie builder. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Educ(Uionr-Acce$nim to the TitU. 

The English branch of. the family of Byron came 
in with William the Conqueror; and from that era 
they have continued to be reckoned among the emi- 
nent families of the kingdom, under the names of 
Puron and Biron. It was not until the reign of 
Henry H. that they began to call themselyes Byroi^ 
or de Byron. 

Although for upwards of seven hundred years ^^ 
tinguished for the extent of dieir possessions, it does 
not appear, that, before the time of Chailes L, they 
ranked very highly among the heroic famines of the 
kingdom. 

Erneis and Ralph were the companions of the 
Conqueror; but antiquaries and ffenealogists have 
not determined in what relation they stood to eacll 
other. Erneis, who appears to have been liie most 
considerable personage of the two, held numeroitt 
manors in the counties of York and Lincoln. In the 
Domesday Boc^ Ralph, the direct ancestor of the 
poet, ranks high among the tenants of the crown, in 
Notts and Derbyshire; in the latter county he r»* 
sided at Horestan Castle, from which he took hia 
title. One of the lords of Horestan was a Imstaffe 
for the payment of the ransom of Richard Omur on 
lion ; and in the time of Edward I., the possessioBS 
of his descendants were augmented by the addition 
of the lands of Rochdale, in Lancariiire. On vtrhsA 
account this new grant was given has not been as^ 
certained ; nor is it of impoitanoe that it should be« 

In the wars of the three Edwards, the de Byrcms 
appeared with some distinction ; and thev were alM 



noted in the time of Hear v V. - Sir Jobn Bynm 
joined Henry YII. on his iandingf at Milford^ snd 
€oiijekt aaliuithr at the battle of Boeworth^ against 
Richard IIL ; for which he was afterward appointed 
ConstaUe of Nottingham Castle, and Warden of Sher- 
wood Forest. At his death, in 1488, he was sue* 
eeeded by Sir Nicholas, his brother, who, at the mar* 
riage of Arthm*, Prince of Wales, in 1501, was made 
one of the Knights of the Bath. 

Sir Nicholas died in 1540, leaving an only scm. Sir 
John Byron, whom Henry YIII. made Steward of 
Manchester and Rochdale, and Lieutenant of the 
Forest o£ Sherwood. It was to him tiiat, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, the church and priory of 
Newstead, in the county of Nottingham, together 
witlt the manor and rectory of Papelwick, were 
granted. The abbey from that period became the 
family seat, and continued so till it was sold by the 
poet. • 

Sir John Byrcm left Newstead, and his other pos- 
sessions, to John Byron, whom Collins and other 
writers have called his fourth, but who was in fact 
his illegitimate son. He was kxdghted by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1579, and his eldest son. Sir Nicholas, 
served with distinction in the wars of the Nether* 
lands. When the great rebellion broke out against 
Ctorles L, he was one of the earliest who armed in 
his defence. After the battle of £dgehill, where he 
courageously distinguished himself, he was made 
€k>vemor of Chester, and gaUantly defended that 
city against the Parliam^tary army. Sir John By« 
ipn, the brother and heir of Sir Nicholas, was, at the 
^^>ronation of James I., made a Knight of the Bath. 
By his marriage with Anne, the eldest daughter of 
Sir Richard Molyneux, he had eleven sons and a 
daugjbter. The eldest served under his uncle in the 
Netherlands ; and, in the year 1641, was appointedf 
l^ King Charles I., Governor of the Tower of Lon-* 
don* £i this situation he became obnoxious to the 
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teirmorf spizitt in Ihe Paifiament ; and iras in tom 
nequenoe oidered by ihe CoomionB to vniwer at tb^ 
bar of their Hooae certain ehaives which tiie 4KCt»» 
Hes alleged a^fainat him. But m lisfusad to leavi 
hia post without the king^i crnnmandi and^ npml 
this, the Coaimona allied to tbe Lordatojoin them 
in a petition to the kmgr, to remove him. Tke Peen 
reacted the proposition. 

On the 24th October, 1643^ Sir late Byton wm 
created Lord Byron of Rochdale, in the comity of 
Lancaster^ witii remainder of the title to hia brotheiSy 
tad thehr male isBUe, respectivdy. He Waa ako 
made Fieid'>niaTedial<g)eiterRl of ail hia Majeaty'v 
forces in Worcestersbiret Oheriiiie, Shioprtiae, and 
North Waleai nor were liiese troata md boiiO Bt »> 
nnwon^ for the B)rfona» dttrinflf the civil war, wera 
eminently distingnishedk At me battle of Newbury^ 
aeven of the broithera were in the field, and all ae* 
lively engaged. 

Sir Ridiard, the aecond brotibef of the lk«t knrd, 
was knighted by Charies I. for hili conduct at that 
battiie of fidgehill, and appointed Governor of Ap* 
^byCartle, ih Westmoreland, and afterward of 
NewaiiE, which he defended witii great honour, f^ 
Richard, en the death of his brc&er, in 10639 ^hm^ 
ceeded to the peerage, aild died in 1679. 

His eldest smit William, the third lord> married 
Elizabeth, the daughter jof Viscount Chaworth, ef 
Ireland, by whom he had fire sons, four of whom 
died yomig. WHliam, the fourth lord, his son, was 
Gentleman of the Bedebaixd)er to Prince GJeoige of 
Benmaj^L, and married, for his first wife, a daughter 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, who died ^ven we^* 
a£ber their nuptials. His second wife was the ^ttg^ 
ter of the Eari of Portland, by whom he had three' 
sons, who all died before their father. HHis third' 
wife was Frances, daughter of Lotd BerUey, of 
Stratton, from whom the Poet is descended. Her' 
eidast son» WiUiam, bora in 1788^ succaeded to4lia' 
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fmSfy haMAm tm te desdi of his Mmr^ In 1 7kL 
Ife entered the ncval sendee, and heeame a lieu- 
tenant under Admiral Balelien. In tbe year YIBS^ 
he was made Master of the Stagfaomids ; and, in 17€d, 
he was sent to the Tower, and thed befom the ttous^ 
t)f Peers, to killing his relation and neighbour, Mr. 
Cfaawmth, la a duel fought at the Star and Garter 
^Tein, in PalUmaU. 

This Lord William was naturally boisterods and 
trindietiTe. K appeared m eridence that he insisted 
ea fightinff with Mr. Chaworih in ^ room where 
tihe quaarrd commenced. The^ accordingly foi^t 
without seconds by tiie ^hn light of a suigle candlef 
and, althoughx Mr* Chaworth was the roost skilfid 
svrordsmaB of the two, he reeeired a mortal wound; 
but he lited long enough to disclose some particu^ 
lars of the rencoonter, which induced the eonmer's 
|ary toretum a verdict of wilAil murder, and Lcml 
Byron was tried for the erime. 
•' The trial took place in Westminster Hall, and the 
public curiosity was so great, tliat the Peers* tickets 
Of admission were put4icly sold for six gunieas eaoh« 
it lasted two days, and at the eondnsion, he was 
unanimously pronounced guilty of manslaughter. Off 
being brougnt up for judgment he pleaded his privi* 
lege, and was discharged. It was to this lord that 
the Poet succeeded, for he died without leaving 



His brother, the grandfather of the Poet, was ^e 
edklbrated ** Hardy Byron ;'' or, as the sadon eaBed 
him, ** Foulweather Jack,^ whose adventures and 
Services are too well known to require any notice 
here. He married the daughter of John Trevannioh 
Esq., of Oarhais, in the county of Comwafl, by whoni^ 
he had two sons and three daughters. John, the 
eldest, and the father of the Poet, was born in 1751, 
edueated at Westminster-school, and afterwaxif 
pl»^d in the Guardis, where his conduct became 
Se iiregular and {voffigate that his ihther, the admi-» 
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§099 Utdkf in HoUw ■liittt, Loadon, to her Jiit and 
inhr diikly tlie poet Hie name of Gonlon was 
added to thai of hit hadly in eonpUanee withm 
eondition iniu oa ed by will on whoever ahoold became 
tiie hoaband of the heiieaa of GighL Hie late 
Dnke of Gordon and Colonel Dnfl( of Fettereaao^ 
were ffodftdlen to the child. 

In the year 179a» Bin. Byion took op her leaidenee 
in Abemen, where abe waa aoon after Joined by 
Captain Byron, with whom abe lived in lodsinaa in 
Qneen-atreet ; bat their reunion waa comforaeas, 
and a aeparation aoon took place. Still their mp- 
tnre waa not final, for they oceaaionaUy Tinted and 
dnmk tea with each other. The Captain alao paid 
aome attention to the boy, and had bun, on one oc* 
eaaion, to atay with Imn for a mght, when heproredl 
ao tronbleaome that he waa sentnome next day. 

Byron hiniMlf baa said, that he paaaed his boy* 
hood at Mariodge, near Aberdeen ; but the statementia 
not correct ; he visited, with his modier, occaaionaliy. 
among their frienda, and among other places paaaed 
aome time at Fettoresso, the seat of his aodfather* 
Colonel Duff. In 1796, after an attack of the scarlet 
fever, he paased some time at Ballater, a summer ie» 
aort for health and gayety, about for^ milea up the 
Dee from Aberdeen. Although the circumstanceaof 
Mra. By«m were at this period exceedingly straitened, 
ahe received a viait fiom her huaband, the object of 
which was to extort more money ; and he was so 
far succeasftil, that she contrived to borrow a sum, 
which enabled him to proceed to Valenciennes, 
where in the following yem he died, greatly to her 
relief, and the gratification of all who were con- 
nected with him. 

By her advances to Captain Byron, and the ex* 

Knses she incurred in fumishinff the flat of the 
use she occupied after his death, IVfra. B}rron ML 
fnUi debt to the amount of £300, the interest on 
which reduced her income to £l35* but, much to 
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her credil, ehfi caainYed to fire wiAotit iaoveasa^ 
her embairaBtments, until the death of her graii£ 
mother, when she received £il39, a awn which had 
been set 9pait for the old gentlewoman's jointare, 
and which enabled her to discharge her pecmiiaiy 
obligations. 

Notwithstanding the mlmner in which this unfcNr* 
tunate lady was treated by her husband* die always 
entertained for him a strong ajfection; insomuch 
that, when the inteUigenee of his death arrived, her 
grief was loud and vehement. 8he was indeed a 
woman of quick feelings <and strong pas^ns; fmd 
probably it was by the strength and sincerity of he 
sensibility that she retained so long the affection • 
her son, towards whom it cannot be doubted tfaa 
her love, was unaffected. In the midst of the ne- 
glect and penury to which she was herself subjected, 
she bestowed upon him all the care, the love, and 
watchfulness oi the tenderest mother. 

In his fifth year, on the 19th of November, 1791^ 
she sent him to a day-school, where she paid about 
five shillUws a quarter, the common rate of the re* 
clpectable day-schopls at that time in Scotland, it 
was kept by a Mr. Bowers, whom Byron has de* 
scribed as 9, dapper, spruce person, with whom he 
made no progress. How long he remained with Mr 
Bowers is not mentioned, but by the day-book of 
the school it was at least twelve months ; for on the 
19th of November of the following year there is an 
entry of a guinea having been paid for htm. 

From this school he was removed and placed with 
a Mr. Ross, one of the ministers of the city churches, 
and to whom he formed some attachment, as he 
gpeaks of him with kindness, and describes him as 
a devout, clever little jnan of mild manners, good- 
natured, and pains-taking. His third instructer was 
a serious, saturnine, kind young man, named Pa- 
terson, the son of a shoemaker, but a good scholar 
and a rigid Presbyterian. It is somewhat curious in 



tbte reeoid wfaidi B3nnDii has made of his early'yeai^ 
toobaerre the conataat endearonr with which he, the 
dascendant ^ such a limitless pedigree and gpreat 
aneeators, attempts to magnify the condition of his 
Biother's circmnatances. 

Paterson attended him mitil he went to the p^ram- 
mar-school) where his character first began to be de- 
veloped ; and his schoolfellows, many of whom an^ 
aHve, still reeoBect him as a lirely, warm-hearted* 
and htgh^pirited boy, passionate and resentful, but 
withal afiectionate and comp^onable; this, how- 
erer, is an opinion given of him after he had become 
celebrated; for a rery different impression has on- 
qveationably remained among aome, who carry their 
recollections back to his cmldhood. By them he 
has been described as a malignant imp; was often 
spoken of for his f^nks by the worthy honsewiveir 
of the neighbourhood, as **Mr8. B3rron's croekit 
deevil," and generally disKked for the deep vindic- 
thre anger he retakied against those with whom he 
hmened to quarrel. 

By the death of WiHiara, the fifth lord, he snc- 
cseeded to the estates and titles in the year 1798 ; 
and in ^e antamn of that year, Mrs. Byron, with 
her son and a fui&fnl servant of the name of Mary 
Gray, left Aberdeen for Newstead. Previouslvto 
their departure, Mrs. Byroii sold the furniture of'^her 
hmnUe lodging, with the exception of her little 
plate and scanly linen, which she took with her, and 
the whole amount of the sale did not yield Setehvy- 
nvK PomiDSr 
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CHAPTER n. 

Moral ^^l^xts ff-foad Scenery ; a PeeuUarily in Tiwto— Xoify Idfve^ 

JMjWfMjMM tmd TrttdiHonSt- 

BmiHB 1 fBQoecd lo the i«falir laaen^y^ oi the 
dhamcter and acbf emtuies of Lord Byron^ it mesm 
iieGMnay to coiuiiflet the probable eflbet* of his 
teatdraiee; dmtinff his boyhood^ isi Scotiteind. It to 
eeaenlly agreeOf that wniia a schoolboy m Aber« 
aeen^ lie evinced a iiwly spirit, and shaipneM 
enough to ha¥e availed any of his sdioolfelhyws^ 
had l«s given sufficient implication, in the few rs* 
minpbKeiioea preserved of Ins cbUdhood, it is te- 
nnfffcatale that he appeals in this period, oonmioaly 
of innocence and pk^iabiessy rarely to have evinced 
any symptom, of geneioiis feelings Sileait nsgtst 
moody sidtennesst and revenge are the general 
characteristics of his conduct as a boy. 
• He was, undoubtedly,, delicately s uaeepti We of hn- 
[uessions ham the beauties of nature, for he re* 
tained reeollectionB of the scenes which interested 
hisehilidfedi v^ORder^ fresli and glowins^ to his latest 
H^cym^ nor have there been wanting puusible theo* 
ries to ascribe the formation of his pNoetical cbarac« 
tor to the oonten^lation of thdse romantic ocenesw 
But, whoever has attended to the inflaential eanses 
of efaeracter, wiU reject such theories as shallow^ 
and betraying great ignorance of hnmaa nataie« 
Genius of every kind belonga to some iiuiate teni« 
perament ; it does not necessarily imply a particular 
bent, because that may possibly be the effect of 
circumstances : but, without question, the peculiar 
q^mlity is inborn^ and- particnlar to the inciividnal* 
AH hear and see mach alike ; but theve Is an uiide« 
SboMb tiiongh wide dii&aence between Ihe car of 
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the musiciaii, or the eye of the painter, compared 
with ibe hearings and seeinr organs of ordinary 
men ; and it is in something like that difference in 
which genius consists. Genius is, however, an in* 
gredient of mind more easily described by its effects 
Uian by its qualities. It is as the fragrance, inde* 
pendent of the freshness and complexion of the 
rose } as the light on the cloud; as the Uoom on the 
che^ of beauty, of which the possessor is uncon- 
scious until the charm has been seen by its !»• 
iluence on others ; it is the internal golden flame of 
the opal ; a something which may be abstracted 
fimn the thing in^i4dch it appears, withoot changing 
the quality of its substance, its form, or its aflfaii&es. 
I am not, therefore, disposed to consider the idle 
and reckless childhood of Byron as unfavourable to 
the developement of his genius ; but, on the contrary, 
inclined to think, that the indulgence of his mother, 
leaving him so much to the accidents of undisci- 
[dined inspression, was calculated to cherish assoeta* 
tions which rendered them, in the maturity of his 
powers, ingredients of spell that ruled his memory. 
It is sin^ar, and I am not aware it has been be- 
fore noticed, that with aU his tender and impassioned 
apostrophes to beauty and love, Byron has in no in* 
stance, not even in the freest passages of Don Juan, 
associated either thA one or the other with sensual 
images. The extravagance of Shakspeare^ Juliet, 
when she speaks of Romeo being cut after his death 
into stars, that all the world may be in love with 
night, is flame and ecstasv compared to the icy meta* 
physical glitter of Byron's amorous allusions. The 
VMses beginning with 

Blie walks in beauty like the Vijfia^ 
Of eaaleni eliiiies wad ataxry anas, 

IS a perfect example of what I have conceived of his 
bodiless admiration of beauty, and objectless enthn* 
siasm of love. The sentinient itself is unquestioii» 
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ably in die faigfaest mood of the intellectinl sense 
.^ beauty $ the simfle is, however, luiy tilling but such 
,an. image as the beauty of woman would suggest 
If is oidy the remembrance of some imptiession or 
Imagination of the loveliness of a twilight applied 
to an object that awakened the same abstract gene- 
xal idea of beauty^ The lancy which could conceive 
in its passion the charms of a femaie to be like the 
glow of the evi^ning, or the general effect of the 
midnight stars, must have been enamoured of some 
beautiful abstraction, rather than aught of fle^ and 
blood. Poets and lovers have compared the com- 
plexion of their mistresses to the hues of the morn- 
ing or of the evening, and their eyes to the dew- 
drops and the stars; but it has do pl^e in the feel- 
ings of man to think of femaie c^ismns in the sense 
of admiration which the beauties of the morning or 
the evening awaken. It is to make the simile the 
principal. PeihapS| however, it may be as well to 
defer t)ie criticism to which this peculiar character- 
istic of Byion's amatoiy effusions give rise, until we 
shall come to estimate his general powers as a poet. 
Thefe is upon the subject of love, no doubt, much 
beautiful cmnposition throughout his woiks ; but>not 
one line in all the thousands which shows a sexual 
feeling of femsde attractionr—all is vague and pas. 
sionless, save in the delicious rhythm of the verse. 
But these remarks, though premature as criti- 
cisms, are not uncalled for here, even while we are 
speaking of a child not more than ten yean old. 
Before Byron h^4 attained that age, he describes 
hunself as having felt the passion. Dante is said as 
early as nine years old to have fallen in love with 
Beatrice ; Alfieri, who was himself precocious in the 
passion, considered such early sensibility to be an 
unerring sign of a soul formed for the fine arts ; and 
Canova usai to say that he was in iove when but 
five yeais old^ But these instances, however, prove 
€ali4ove» as it is called in the oountryt is 
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diate literature. The ▼oLume befbre us is a specimen well calculated ut 
Tecummetid what are to ibilow. Leland's De^nostheaes is an excellanC 
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bation."— 7%e Cheerver. 
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^peflmg h«r. xa^fld-ly nB dnlg fti ee^, imt«tm| him bgr 
her seK^willed dbskiBaey ^ md, what iira» «tiU worse, 
amusing himhjgiifer violence, aiid disgusting hiian by 
fits of^"ti!8TS^ty7 S3rmpathy fof her misfortunes 
Ivould be no sufficifjit apology for concealing her 
defects ; they .*maoubtedly had a material influence 
on her son, and he^ jfpearance was often the subject 
of his childish ridicule. She was a short and cor* 
pulent person. She rolled in her gait, and would, im 
her rage, sometimes endeavour to catch him for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment, while he woidd ran 
round the room, mocking her menaces and mimicking 
her motion^ 

*rhe gfreatest weakness in Lord Bymn's character 
Was a mprb Ml ■ i i eusibilrty to his lameness. He felt it 
with as much vexation as if it had been inflicted 
ignominy. One of the most striking passages in 
some memoranda which he has left m his early 
daysy is where, in speaking of his own sensttiveaaMr 
on the subject of his deformed foot^ he described 
the feeling of horror and humiliation that came ov«r 
him when his mother, in one of her fits of passion, 
called him a *' lame brat.'^ 

The sense which Byron always retained of the 
innocent fault in his foqt. Was immanly and exces^ 
sive ; for it was not greatly conspicuous, and he had 
a mode of walking across a room by which it was 
scarcely at all perceptible- I was several days on 
board the same ship with him, before 1 happened to 
discover the defect ; it was indeed so well concealed, 
that I was in doubt whether his lameness was the 
effect of a temporary accident, Or a malformation^ 
until I a^ked Mr. Hobhouse. 

On their arrival from Scotland, Byron was placed 
by his mother under the care of an empirical pre- 
tender of the name of Lavender, at Nottingham* 
Who professed the cure of such cases ; and that he 
might not lose gromid in his education, he was 
attended by a respectable schoolmaster, Mr. Rod» 



ri, mto lead ^arts of Yiifil and Cicero wt^ lunL 
tiiis gentleman he always ^itertained a kind 
r^nembrahce. Nor was his regard in this instance 
peculiar; for it may be said to have been a distin* 
guishing trait in his character, to recollect with 
fliffi'ii'it^yii ''^^ ^^^ ^^ been about -him in bis youth. 
The quack, howeyer, was an exception; who (from 
having caused him to suffer much pain, and whose 
pretensions, even young as he then was, he detected), 
he delighted to expose. On One occasion, he scrib- 
bled down on a sheet of paper, the letters of the 
alphabet at random, but in the Jorm of words and 
sentences, and placing them before Lavender, asked 
him gravdy, what language it was. '* Italian,'^ was 
the reply, to the infinite amusement of the little 
satirist, who burst into a invanptumt laugh at the 
success of his stratagem. 

It is said that about this time the first symptom 
of his predilection for ihyming showed itself. An 
elderly lady, a visiter to his mother, had been indis« 
creet enough to give him seme offence, and slights 
he giei^rally resented with more energy than they 
often deserved. This venerable personage enter- 
tained a singtilar notion respecting the soul, which 
sdbe believed took its flight at death to the moon. 
One day, s^r a repetition of her original eontomely, 
he appeared before his nurse in a violent rage, and 
complained vehemently of the old lady, declaring 
thathe cocdd not bear the sight of her, and then he 
broke out into the following doggerel, which he re« 
peated over and over; crowiag with delight. 

In Kottingl^m ooanly, tfcere )ivm at Swaa-green, 
jM cun*d an old 'ady as ever was seen ; 
And when ahe does die, which I hope will be 9000, 
She llnitjr ben0«w alie wlU ^ la the mooQ. 

Mrs. Byron, by the aecesalon of her son to thefai 
wily honours and estate, received no addition tohei 
moM income $ and he, beiag a minor? wa9 wwbla to 
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male any setHmnfliit upon ker. A 

of ker case was made to gorennenty and iti cmi- 

sequence she was jdaced oiitfaepeiLsioii«*liatto a08iK^ 

a^-year. 

Byron not haring lecebed anv benefit from tke 
Nottingham qoacky was r^noved to Londoob put 
mnier the care of Dr; Bailey* and plaeed in the 
Bcfaool of Dr. Glennie, at Dnlwioftif Mis. Byron htac 
self took a house on SkmaTeiraee* ModefatioA in 
all .athletic ei^ercises was preseiibed to tke boy» but 
Dr. Glennie had some difllciiltv in lestrammg 1b» 
activity. He was quiet enough white in the house 
with the Doctor, but no sooner was he released to 
I play, than he shcKwed as mneh ambition to exeei in 
violent exercises as the most robust 3^uth of the 
school; an ambition common to youdg pe^spns wlm 
have ihe misfortune to labour under bomly defeota* 

While imder the charge of Dr. Gtennier he was 
playful, goocUhumoured, and beloved by his com* 
panions ; and addicted to reading history and poetry 
Ihr beyond the usual scope of his age. la those 
studies he showed a predilection for the Scriptures; 
and certainly there are many traces in his worki 
which show that, whatever th^ lasdty of his t^ 
gious principles may have been in. after-life, ho was 
not unacquainted with the records and history of our 
religion. 

During this^peiiod, Mrs* Byron olken hidiscreeUy 
interfered with the course of hia edueatlim; mid s 
his classical stujdies were in consequence not so ef- 
fectually conducted as they might have been* his 
mind derived some of its best nutriment from the 
loose desultory course of his reading; 

Among the boo|u to which the boys at Dr. Glen* 
nie's school had access, was a punpiilet oontaining 
the narrative of a shipwreck on the coast of Arra- 
caOf fiBtd wiik hnpressive deseiiptionft. It had not 
altraci^ much public atteutioiiybut it was a fa^^oo^ 
ite with the. piqpilst particularly wilh Byjon,. mi i)i«- 
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Bltthed hbn afterward with the leadings cureittiistaQoes 
in the striking description of the shipwreck in Don 
Juan. 

Although the rh3niies upon the lunar lady of Notts 
are supposed to have been the first twitter of his muse, 
he has said himself, ^ my first dash into poetry was 
as eariy as 1800. It was the ebullition of a passion 
for my first cousin, Msurgaret Parker. I was then 
about twelve, she ratiier cdder, peihaps a year.^ 
And it is curious to remark, that in his description 
of this beautifid girl there is the same lack of ani- 
mal admiration which we have noticed in all his 
loves; he says of her — 

** I do not recollect scarcely any thing equal to 
the transparent beauty of my cousin, or to the sweet- 
ness of her temper, during the short period of our 
intimacy : she looked as if she had been made out 
of a rainbow, all beauty and peace." This is cer- 
tainly poetically expressed; but there was more 
true love in Pygmalion's passion for his statue, and 
in the Parisian maiden's adoration of the Apollo. 

When his had been nearly two years under the 
tuition of Dr. Glennie, he was removed to Harrow, 
chiefly in consequence of his mother's interference 
With his studies, and especially by withdrawing him 
often from school. 

During the time he was under the care of Dr. 
Glennie, he was more amiable! than at any other pe- 
riod of his life, a circumstance which justifies the 
supposition, that, had he been left more to the disci- 
pline of that respectable person, he would have 
proved a better man ; for, however much his heart 
afterward became incrusted with the leprosy of self- 
ishness, at this period his feelings were warm and 
kind. Towards his nurse he evinced uncommon af^ 
fection, which he cherished as long as she lived. 
He presented her with his watch, the first he pos- 
sessed, and also a full-length miniature of himself, 
when he was only between seven and eight yeara 

D 
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old, representing him with a profusion of curling 
locks, and in his hands a bow and arrow. The sis- 
ter of this woman had been his first nurse» and after 
he had left Scotland he wrote to her, in a spirit 
which betokened a gentle and sincere heart, inform- 
ing her with much joy of a circumstance highly im- 
Eortant to himself. It was to tell her that at last he 
ad got his foot so far restored as to be able to put- 
on a common boot, an eyent which he was sure 
would give her great pleasure ; to himself it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any incident which could have been 
more gratifying. 

I dwell with satisfaction on these descriptions of 
his early dispositions ; for, although there are not 
wanting instances of similar warm-heartedness in. 
his later years, still he never formed any attach- 
ments so pure and amiable after he went to Har- 
row. The change of life came over him, and when 
; the vegetable period of boyhood was past, the ani- 
; mal passions mastered all the softer affections of his 
''character. 

In the summer of 1801 he accompanied his mother 
to Cheltenham, and while he resided there the views 
of the Malvern hills recalled to his memory his en- 
joyments amid the wUder scenery of Aberdeenshire. 
The recollections were reimpressed on his heart and 
interwoven with his strengthened feelings. But a 
boy gazing with emotion on the hills at sunset, be- 
cause they remind him of the mountains where he 
passed liis childhood, is no proof that he is alrea^ 
in heart and imagination a poet. To suppose so is' 
to mistake the materials for the building. 

The delight of Byron in contemplating the Mal- 
vern hills, was not because they resembled the sce- 
nery of Lochynagar, but because they awoke trains 
of thooght and fancy, associated with recollections 
of that scenery. The poesy of the feeling lay not 
m the beauty of the objects, but in the moral effect 
of the traditions* to which these objects served as 
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talismans of the memory, llie scene at smiaet re- 
minded him of the Highlands, but it was those remi- 
niscences which similar scenes recalled, that consti- 
tuted the impulse which gave life and elevation to 
his reflections. There is not more poesy in the 
sight of mountains than of plains; it is the local as- 
sociations that throw enchantment over all scenes, 
and resemblance that awakens them, binding them 
to new connexions : nor does this admit of much 
controversy ; for mountainous regions, howeveir fa- 
vourable to musical feeling, are but httle to poetical. 
The Welch have no eminent bard; the Swiss have 
no renown as poets; nor are the mountainous re- 
gions of Greece, or of the Apennines, celebrated for 
poetry. The Highlands of Scotland, save the equi- 
vocal bastardy of Ossian, have produced no poet of 
any fame, and yet mountainous countries abound in 
local legends, which would seem to be at variance 
with this opinion, were it not certain, though I can- 
not explain the cause, that local poetry, like local 
language or local melody, is in proportion to the in- 
terest it awakens among the local inhabitants, weak 
and ineffectual in its inMuence on the sentiments of 
the general world. The Rans de Vaches, the most 
celebrated of aU local airs, is tame and common- 
place, — ^unmelodious, to all ears but those of the 
Swiss " forlorn in a foreign land." 
. While in Cheltenham, Mrs. Byron consulted a for- 
tuneteller respecting the destinies of her son, and 
according to her feminine notions, she was very cim- 
ning . and giiarded with the sybil, never suspecting 
that she might have been previously known, anc^ 
imconscious to herself, an object of interest to the 
spaewife. She endeavotired to pass herself off as 
a maiden lady, and regarded it as no dmaU testimony 
of the wisdom of the oracle, that she declared her to 
be not only a married woman, but the mother of a 
son who was lame. After such a marvellous proof 
of second-sightedness, it may easily be conceived 
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7 with what awe and faith she listened to the prevdic- 
-4 tion, that his Hfe should be in danger from poison 
bufoi'e he was of age, and that he should be twice 
jnarried ; the second time to a foreign lady. Whe- 
ther it was this same fortuneteller who foretold that 
, he would, in his twenty-seventh year, incur some 
^ great misfortune, is not certain ; but, considering his 
^ unhappy English marriage, and his subsequent Ita- 
lian liaison with the Countess Guiccioli, the marital 
prediction was not far from receiving its accom- 

glislmient. The fact of his marriage tiling place in 
is twenty-seventh year, is at least a curious circum- 
stance, and has been noticed by himself with a sen- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FUued at Harrow— Progress there— Love/or Mist ChaoortkSis^ 
Readings-Oratorical Powers, 

Ik passing from the quiet academy of Dulwich 
Grove to the public school of Harrow, the change 
) must have been great to any boy— to Byron it was 
! punishment; and for the first year and a half he 
UAie4 illUf (Aice. In the end, however, he rose to be 
a leader in all the sports and mischiefs of his school- 
fellows ; but it never could be said that he was a po- 
pular boy, however much he was distinguished for 
spirit and bravery ; for if he was not quarrfeisQme, 
he was sometimes vindictive. Still it could not have 
been to any inveterate degree ; for, undoubtedly, in 
his younger years, he was susceptible of warm im- 
pressions from gentle treatment, and his obstinacy 
and arbitrary humour were perhaps more the effects 
of unrepressed habit than ofnatural bias; they were 
the prickles which surrounded his genius in the bud. 
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At Harrow he acquired no distinction as a stu- 
dont; indeed, at no period was he remarkable for 
steady application. Under Dr. Glennie he had made 
but little progress; and it was chiefly inconsequence 
of his backwardness that he was removed from his 
academy. When placed with Dr. Drury, it was with 
an intimation that he had a cleverness about him, but 
that his education had been neglected. 

The early dislike which Byron felt towards the 
Earl of Cariisle is abundantly well known, and he 
"had the magnanimity to acknowledge that it was 
in some respects unjust. But the antipathy was not 
all on one side ; nor will it be easy to parallel the 
conduct of the Earl with that of any guardian. It is 
but justice, therefore, to Byron, to make the public 
aware that the dislike began on the part of Lord 
Carlisle, and originated in some distaste which he 
took to Mrs. Byron's manners, and at the trouble 
she sometimes gave him on account of her sonv 

Dr. Drury, in his communication to Mr. Moore 
respecting the early history of Byron, mentions a sin- 
gular circumstance as to this subject, which we re- 
cord with the more pleasure, because Byron has been 
blamed, and has blamed himself for his irreverence 
towards Lord Carlisle, while it appears that the fault 
lay with the Earl. 

"After some continuance at Harrow," says Dr. 
Drury, " and when the powers of his mind had begun 
to expand, the late Lord Carlisle, his relation, de- 
sired to see me in town. I waited on his Lordship. 
His object was to inform me of Lord Byron's expec- 
tations of property when he came of age, which he 
represented as contracted, and to inquire respecting 
his abilities. On the former circumstance I made 
no remark ; as to the latter, I replied, * He has ta- 
lents, my Lord, which will add lustre to his rank.' 
* bideed,' said his Lordship, with a degree of surprise, 
that, according to my feelings, did not express in it 
aU the satisfaction I expected." 

D2 
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Lord Carlisle had, indeed, much of the Byron hu- 
mour in him. His mother was a sister of the homi- 
cidal lord, and possessed some of the family pecu- 
liarity : she was endowed with great talent, and in 
her latter days she exhibited great singularity. She 
wrote beautiful verses and piquant epigrams ; among 
others, there is a poetical effusion of her pen ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Greville, on her Ode to Indifference, 
which, at the time, was much* admired, and has been, 
with other poems of her Ladyship,* published in 
Pearch's collection. After moving, for a long time, 
as one of the most brilliant orbs in the sphere of 
fashion, she suddenly retired, and like her morose 
brother, shut herself up from the world. While she 
lived in this seclusion, she became an object of the 
sportive satire of the late Mr. Fox, who character- 
ized her as 

Carlisle, rechue in pride andlnifii. 

I have heard a still coarser apostrophe by the same 
gentleman. It seems they had quarrelled, and on his 
leaving her in the drawing-room, she called after hhn, 
that he might go about his business, for she did not 
care two skips of a louse for him. On coming to 
the hall, finding paper and ink on the table, he wrote 
two lines in answer, and sent it up to her Ladyship, 
to the effect that she always spoke of what was run- 
ning in her head. 

Byron has borne testimony to the merits of his 
guardian, her son, as a tragic poet, by characterizing 
his publications as paper books. It is, however, 
said, that they nevertheless showed some talent, and 
that The Father's Revenge, one of the tragedies, 
was submitted to the judgment of Dr. Johnson, who 
did not despise it. 

But to return to the progress of Byron at Harrow ; 
it is certain that notwithstanding the affectionate so- 
licitude of Dr. Dnny to encourage him, he never be- 
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came an eminent scholar ; at least, we have his own 
testimony to that effect, in the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold ; the lines, however, in wliich that testimony 
stands recorded, are among the wesdiest he ever 
penned. 
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May he who will Ms recollections rake 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes : I abbonr'd 
Too much to conquer, for the poet'iSi sake, 
The drilled, dull lesson forced down word by word. 
In my repugnant youth with pleasure to record. 



And, as an apology for the defect, he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks in a note subjoined:— > 

^ I wish to express that we become tired of the task 
before we can comprehend the beauty ; that we learn 
by rote before we can get by heart ; that the fresh- 
ness is worn away, and the future pleasure and ad- 
vantage deadened and destroyed by the didactic 
anticipation, at an age when we can neither feel nor 
understand the power of compositions, which it re- 
quires an acquaintance with life, as well as Latin and 
Greek, to relish or to reason upon. Fch" the same 
reason, we never can be aware of the fulness of some 
of the finest passages of Shakspeare (' To be, or not 
to be,' for instance) from the habit of having them 
hammered into us at eight years old, as an exercise 
not of mind but of memory ; so that when we are 
old enough to enjoy them, the taste is gone, and the 
appetite palled, in some parts of the continent, 
young persons are taught from mere common authors, 
and do not read the best classics until their maturity. 
I certainly do not speak on this point from any pique 
or aversion towards the place, of my education. I 
was not a slow (»r an idle boy ; and I believe no one 
could be more attached to Harrow than I have always 
been, and with reason : a part of the time passed 
there was the happiest of my life ; and my preceptor, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, was the best and wor- 
thieat friend I ever possessed; whose warnings I 
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have remembered but too well, though too late, when 
I haVe erred ; and whose counsels I have but iol- 
lowed when I have done well and wisely. If etFer 
this imperfect record of my feelings towards him 
i^ould reach his eyes, let it remiad him of one who 
never thinks of him but with gratitude and venera- 
tion ; of one who would more gladly boast of having 
been his pupil if, by more closely following his in- 
junctions, he could reflect any honour upon his in- 
structer." 

Lord"B)nron, however, is not singular in his opinion 
of the inutility of premature classical stodi^^ fsSjSfi 
notwithstanding the able manner in which the^ml 
Dean Vincent defended public education, we have 
8ome notion that his reasoning upon this point will 
not be deemed conclusive. Milton, says Dr. Vincent, 
complained of the years that were wasted in teachin|f 
the dead languages. Cowley also complained that 
classical education taught words only and not things; 
and Addison deemed it an inexpiable error, that 
boys with genius or without were all to be breil 
poets • indiscriminately. As far, then,^as respects 
the education of a poet, we should think that the 
names of Milton, Cowley, Addison, and Byron would 
go well to settle the question ; especially when it is 
recollected how little Shakspeare was indebted to 
the study of the classics, and that Bums knew 
nothing of them at all. I do not, however, adopt 
the opinion as correct; -neither do I think that Dean 
Vincent took a right view of the subject ; for, as 
discipline, the study of the classics may be highjly 
useful, at the same time, the mere hammering of 
Greek and Latin into EngUsh cannot be very cohdu* 
cive to the refinement of taste or the exaltaMon of 
sentiment. Nor is there either common sense or 
correct logic in the following observations made on 
the passage and note, quoted by the anonymous 
author of Childe Harold's Monitor. 

^ This doctrine of antipathies, contracted by the 
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impatience of youth against the noblest authors of 
antiquity, from the circumstance of having beea 
made the yehicle of early instruction, is a most dan- 
gerous doctrine indeed ; since it strikes at the root, 
not only of all pure taste, but of all praiseworthy in- 
dustry. It would, if acted upon (as Harold by the 
mention of the continental practice of using infeiior 
writers in the business of tuition would seem - to 
recommend), destroy the great source of the intelt 
lectual vigour of our countrymen." 

This is, undoubtedly, assuming too much; for. 
thoee who have objected to the years "wasted" in 
teaching the dead languages, do not admit that the 
labour of acquiring them either improves the taste 
or adds to the vigour of the understanding; and, 
therefore, before the soundness of the opinion of 
Milton, of Cowley, of Addison, and of many other 
great men, can be rejected, it falls on those who are 
of Dean Vincent's opinion, and that of Childe Ha*f 
rold's Monitor, to prove that the study of the learned 
languages is of so much primary importance as they 
claim for it. 

But it appears that Byron's mind, during the early 
period of his residence at Harrow, was occu{Hed with 

J another object than his studies, and which may partly 
account for his inattention to them. He fell in love 
with Mary Chaworth. " She was," he is represented 
to have said, " several years older than myself, but 
at my age boys like something oldev^UaaiitlfemselveSy 
as they do younger later in life. Our estates ad- 
joined, but owing to the unhappy circumstances of 
the feud (the affair of tHe fatal duel), our families, as 
is generally the case with neighbours, who happen 
to be near relations, were never on terms of more 
than common cisiiiVf , scarcely those. She was the 
beau ideal of all that my youthful fancy could paint 
of beautiful ! and I have taken all my fables aboiHT^ 
the celestial nature of women from the perfectiof^- 
my imagination created in her. I say created, for 
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.1 found her, like the rest of the sex, any thing but 
^^-wigelic. I returned to Harrow, after my trip to 
Cheltenham, more deeply enamoured than ever, aiid 
passed the next holydays at Newstead. I now beg^m 
to fancy myself a man, and to make love in earnest. 
Our meetings were stolen ones, and my letters 
passed through the medium of a confidant. A gate 
leading from Mr. Chaworth's grounds to those of my 
mother, was the place of our interviews, but the 
ardour was all on my side ; I was serious, she was 
•volatile. She liked me as a younger brother, and 
treated and laughed at me as a boy ; she, however, 
gave me her picture, and that was something to make 
verses upon. Had I married Miss Chaworth, perhaps 
the whole tenor of my life would have been different ; 
she jilted me, however, but her marriage proved any 
thing but a happy one." It is to this attachment that 
we are indebted for the beautiful poem of The Dream, 
and to the stanzas beginning 

Ob, tiad my fliAe bem joined to Chine ! 

Although this love aflkir a little interfered with his 
Greek and Latin, his time was not passed without 
some attention to > reading. Until he was eighteen 
years old, he had never seen a review ; but his gene- 
ral information was so extensive on modem topics, 
as to induce a suspicion that he could only have col- 
lected so much information from reviews, as he was 
never seen reading, but always idle, and in mischief, 
or at play. He was, however, a devourer of books; 
he read eating, read in bed, read when no one else 
read, and had perused all sorts of books from the time 
he first could spell, but had never read a review, and 
knew not what the name implied. 

It should be here noticed, that while he was at 
Harrow, his qualities were rather oratorical than 
poetical ; and if an opinion had then been formed of 
the likely result of his character, the prognostication 
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would hare led to the expectation of an orator. Alto- 
gether, his conduct at Harrow indicated a clever, but 
not an extraordinary boy. He formed a few friend- 
ships there, in which his attachment appears to have 
been, in some instances, remarkable. Tlie late Duke 
of Dorset was his fag, and he was not considered a 
very hard taskmaster. He certainly did not carry 
with him from Harrow any aaticipation of that solen- 
did career he waa destined to run as a poet 
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Character at Harroto— Poetical PredUectionv^Byron at Cambridge-' 

His** Havre €f Idleneee.' 

In reconsidering the four yeais which Byron spent 
at Harrow, while we can clearly trace the develope- 
ment of the seauiliiltliti»"«)f his character, and an in- 
creased tension-of ' i wt» ' «BCCp tit)ility, by which im- 
pressions became more acute and dehcate, it seems 
impossible not to perceive by the records which he 
has himself left of his feelings, that something mor- 
bid was induced upon them. Had he not afterward 
so magnificently distinguished himself as a poet, it is 
not probable that he would have been recollected by 
his schoolfellows as having been in any respect dif- 
ferent from the common herd. HIs-jEK^KiQrlmd 
spirityin t hpJT r o n t r o versies ^^id- quarrels, Mreire^tqit, 
the outbreakings of tha^Jempesament which -the-diss 
cipline of riper years^ anH' the natural awe of the 
woriKhaftei ward reduced into his hereditary cast of 
character, in which so much^'^^ sull o Mi c a s an d- ntfs- 
anf^yi^py wfl5i evhihitArl. I cannot, however, think 
that there was any thing either in the nature of his 
pastimes, or his studies, unfavourable to the format 
tion of the poetical character. His amusements were 
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tive ; his reading, though without nkepM)d« was yet 
congenial to his imi^issioned imagination; and the 
]^antom of an enthusiastic attachment, of which Mias 
Chaworth was not the only object (for it was alto- 
geth^XL iiitiiilottmul» und Bhatd wirii others), were cir* 
cmnstances calculated to open various sources of re- 
flection, and to concentrate the elements of an ener- 
getic and original mind. 

But it is no easy matter to sketch what may have 
been the outline of a young poet's education. The 
supposition that poets must be dreamei*s, because 
there is often much dreaminess in poesy, is a mere 
hypothesis. Of all the professors of metaphysical 
discernment, poets require the finest tact ; and con- 
templation is with them a sign of in ward<«hsll SC 1 1 &. 
flection^ naore thaaiaf »ny process of mind jjy i whi r^ 
resemblance is traced, and associations awakened. 
There is no account of any great poet, whose genius 
was of that dreamy cartilaginous kind, which hath its 
being in haze, and draws its nourishment from lights 
and shadows ; which ponders over the mysteries of 
trees, and interprets the oracles of babbling waters. 
They have all been men — ^worldly men, diflferent only 
from others in reasoning, more by feeling than induc- 
tion. Directed by impulse, in a greater degree than 
other men, poets are apt to foe betrayed into actions 
which make them singular, as compared by tliose 
who are less imaginative ; but the effects of earnest- 
ness should never be confounded with the qualities 
of talent. 

No greater misconception has ever been obtruded 
upon the world as philosophic criticism, than die 
theory of poets being the offispring of '* capering lamb- 
kins and cooing doves;" for they differ in no re- 
spect from other men of high endowment, but in the 
single circumstance of the objects to which their taste 
is attracted.* Tlie most vigorous poets, tlK)^ who 

» " The greatefit poets that ever Ihred," mjn the tntteftil anthor of iin 
ImndiMtton to tht Grtek Claasu; FMM, " have, withoai mssytifni, teta 
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txre in^iieneed longest and ate most quoted, have in^ 
deed been all men of great shrewdness of remaricy 
and any thing but your chin-on-hand contemplatorii. 
To adduce many instances is unnecessary. Axe there 
any symptoms of the gelatinous character of the 
efihsions of the Lakers in the compositions of Homer ? 
The London Gazette does not tell us things more like 
foots than the narratives of Homer, and it often states 
facts that are much more like fictions than his most 
poetical inventions. So much is this the case with 
the works of all the higher poets, that as they recede 
from that woridly standard which is found in the 
Epics of Homer, they sink in the scale of poets. In 
what does the inferiority of Virgil, for example, con- 
sist', but in his having hatched fancies in his contem- 
plations which the calm mind rejects as absurdities. 
Then Tasso, with his enchanted forests and his other 
improbabilities ; are they more than childish tales ? 
tales, too, not in fancy ttfbe compared with those of 
that venerable drynurse, Mother Bunch. Compare 
the poets that babble of green fields with those who 
deal in the actions and passions of men, such as Shaks- 
peare, and it must be confessed that it is not those 
who have looked at external nature who are the true 
poets, but those who have seeh and considered most 
about the business and bosom of man. It may be an 
advantage that a poet should have the benefit of land- 
scapes and storms, as children are the better for coun- 

the wisest men of their time ;" and he auds, " the knowledge of the 
mind and its powers — of the passions and their springs — the love and 
study of ttw beautiftkl forms of the -visible creation,— this jt is which can 
alone teach a man to think in sympathy with the great body of his fel- 
low-creatures, and enable him to draw back the veil which different 
manners and various costumes have spread over the unchangeable face 
of biMnaaky. In.thia seose, is it not true that Homer, and Dante, and 
Milton were learned in an extraordinary degree 1 but more than all 
Bhakspeare: 

* On the tip of his subduing tongue, 
All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 
All replication prompt and reason strong, 
For his {^vantage still did wake and sleep, 
Tu make the weeper laugh—the laugbn- weep ."" 

E 
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try air and cow's milk ; but the true scene of 
manly work and business is in the populous city« 
insKQiueh a& JByronwas a lorer oC.aoUtiiie', he'was 
tAleficient a»iHt t> b 8wr » « ff ^ef men. 

The bairenest portion, as to materials for biogia^ 

■"i phy in the life of this iateresting man, is the period 

' ' he spent at the University of Cambridge* Like that 

^' of most young men, it is probable the major part of 

,t his time was passed between the metropolis and the 

\;'^ university. Still it was in that period he composed 

>^ the different poems which make up the little volume 

"IJj of The Hours of Idleness ; a work which will ever 

be regarded, more by its consequences than its im- 

^^^ jportance, as of great influence on the character and 

"^ |areer of the poet. 

^ \^ It has been supposed, I see not how justly* that 
there was affectationin the title. It is probable that 
Byron intended no more by it than to imply that its 
contents were sketch^ of ^kifluf«« This is the less 
doubtful, as he was at th^t period partictQaily sensi- 
tive concerning the-opinion that nnght be entertained 
of hiiS works. Before he made the collection, many 
of the pieces had been circulated, and he had ga- 
thered opinions as to their merits with a degree of 
solicitude that can only be conceived by those who 
were acquainted with the 0<»i6ta3itly excited sensl- 
bili<y o l ^fe o m ind. When he did publish the col- 
lection, nothing appeared in the style and form of 
the publication that indicated any arrogance of merit. 
On the contrary, it was brought forward with a de- 
gree of diffidence, which, if it did not deserve the 
epithet of modesty, could incur nothing harsher than 
that^afiSfSESll^ness. It was printed at the obscure 
market-town press of Newark, was altogether a very- 
homely, rustic work, and no attempt was made to 
bespeak for it a-good nama fmat the critics. It was 
truly an innocent affair and an unpretending per- 
formance. But notwithstanding these, at least seem- 
ing, qualities of yt)iing dotlbtMnesT-nMhthtlK 
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they did not soften the austere nature of the bleak 
and blighting criticism which was then characteristic 
of Edinburgh. 

A copy was somehow communicated to one of the 
critics in that city, and was reviewed by him in the 
Edinburgh Review in an article replete with satire 
and insinuations calculated to prey upon the author's 
feelings, while the injustice of the estimate which 
was made of his talent and originality, could not but 
be as iron in his heart. Owing to the deep and se- 
vere impression which it left, it ought to be preserved 
in every memoir which treats of the developement of 
his genius and character; and for this reason I insert 
it entire, as one of the most influential documents 
perhaps in the whole extent of biography. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Criticism oftht Edinburgh Review. 

** The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class 
which neither God nor man are said to permit. In- 
deed we do not recollect to have seen a quantity of 
verse with so few deviations in either direction from 
that exact standard. His effusions are spread over 
a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the 
ievel than if they were so much stagnant water. As 
:an extenuation of this oifence, the noble author is 
peculiarly forward in pleading minority. We have 
it in the titlepage, and on the very back of the vo- 
lume ;^it follows his name like a favourite part of his 
ttyUrl Much stress is laid upon it in the preface ; 
and the poems are connected with this general state- 
ment of his case by particular dates, substantiating 
the age at which each was written. Now, the law 
upon the point of iDinority we hold to be perfectly 
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dear. It is a plea available only to the defendant ; 
no plaintiff can offer it as a supplementary ground 
of action. Thus, if any suit could be brought against 
Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling him to put 
into court a <'ertain quantity of poetry, and if Judge- 
ment were given against him, it is highly probable 
that an exception would be taken, were he to deliver 
for poetry the contents of this volume. To this he 
might plead minority ; but as he now makes volun- 
tary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue onx 
that ground for the price in good current praise, 
should the goods be unmarketable. This is oar 
view of the law on the point ; and we dare to say, 
so will it be ruledNyJPerhaps, however, in reality, adl 
that he tells us about his youth is rather with a view 
to increase our wonder, than to soften our censures* 
He possibly means to say, *■ See how a minor can 
write! This poem was actually composed by a 
young man of eighteen ! and this by one of only six- 
teen!' But, alas, we all remember the poetry of 
Cowley at ten, and Pope at twelve ; and, so far from 
hearing with any degree of surprise that very poor 
verses were written* by a youth from his leaving 
school to his leaving college inclusive, we really 
believe this to be the most common of all occiir- 
rences ;— that it happens in the life of nine men in 
ten who are educated in England, and that the tenth 
man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

" His Other plea of privilege our author brings for- 
ward to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude 
frequently to his family and ancestors, sometimes in 
poetry, sometimes in notes ; and while giving up his 
claim on the score of rank, he takes care to remind 
us of Dr. Johnson's saying, that when a nobleman 
appears as an author^his merit should be handsomely 
acknowledged. In truth, it is this consideration only 
that induces us to give Lord B)nron's poems a place 
in our Review, besides our desire to counsel him, that 
he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talentat 
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which are considerable, and his opportunities, which 

^ are great, to better account. 

\ " With this view we must beg leave seriously to 
\ssure him, that the mere rhyming of the final syl- 
lable, even when accompanied by the presence of a 
certain number of feet ; nay, although (which does 
not always happen) these feet should scan regularly, 
and have been all counted upon the fingers, is not the 
whole art of poetry. We would entreat him to be- 
lieve, that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat 
of fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem ; and that 
a poem in the present day, to. be read, must contain 
at least one thought, either in a little degree different 
from the ideas of former writers, or differently ex- 
pressed. We put it to his candour, whether there is 
any thing so deserving the name of poetry, in verses 
like the following, >vritten in 1806, and whether, if a 
youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninterest- 
ing to his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should 
publish it : 

Shades of heroes, ftrewell ! yoUr descendant, depaittng 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids yon adieu ; 

Abroad or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New coorage, he II think upon glory and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
T is nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he goes with the same emulation, 
The fhme of his fkthers he n^*er can forget. 

That flime and that memory still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown ; 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish. 
When decay'd, may he mingle his dust with your own. 



u 



Now, we positively do assert, that there is nothing 
better than these stanzas in the whole compass of 
the noble minor's volume. 

" Lord Byxon should also have a care of attempt- 
ing what the greatest poets have done before him, 
for comparisons (as he must have had occasion to see 
at his wfiting-master's) are odious. Gray's Ode to 
Eton College should really have kept out the ten 

E2 
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hobbling stanzas on a distant view of tbe Tillage and 

school at Harrow. 

Wbere fkncy yet }ay» to trace the reseaiblanee 
Of comrades in fHendshlp or miachief allied. 

How welcome to me your oe^-fkding remembraiiee, 
Wliich rests in the boMom, thoo^ Im^ JB denied. 

" In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mr* Rogers, 
' On a Tear,' might have warned the noble author 
of these premises, and spared us a whole dozen such 
stanzas as the following : 

Ifild ehariry's glow. 

To ns mortals below, 
Sbows tbe eool from barbarity clear; 

Compassion will melt 

Wbere the vinne is felt. 
And its dew is dUTosed in a tear. 

Tbe man doomM to sail 

With the Mast of the gale, 
Through biUows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o*er tbe wave, 

Which may soon be his gniTe, 
The green sparkles bright idth a tear. 

** And so of instances in which former poets had 
failed. Thus, we do not think Lord Byron was made 
for translating, durttig his nonage, Adrian's Address 
to his Soul, when Pope succeeded indifferently in the 
attempt. If our readers, however, are of anotbsr 
opinion, they may look at it. 

Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wavMng sprite. 
Friend and associate of this elay. 
To what unknown region borne 

Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more with wonted humour gay 
But pallid, dtaerleas, and foriom. 

"However, be this as it may, we fear his transla- 
tions and imitations are great favourites with Lord 
Byron. We have them of all kinds, from AnapreoB 
to Ossian ; and, viewing them as school-exercise% 
they may pass. Only, why print them after they hav9 
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]iad their day and served their turn t And why call 
the thing in p. 79 a translation, where two words 
(deXo Xeyuv) of the original are expanded into four lines, 
and the other thing in p. 81, where iitaowicnKis iroff hpats 
is rendered, by means of six hobbling verses. As 
to his Ossian poesy, we are not very good judges; 
being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species 
of composition, that we should, in all probability, 
be criticising some bit of genuine Macpherson itself, 
were we to express our opinion of Lord Byron's 
rhapsodies. If, then, the following beginning of a 
Song of Bards is by his Lordship, we venture to ob- 
ject to it, as far as we can comprehend it : ' What 
form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost 
gleams on the red stream of tempests ? His voice 
rolls on the thunder; 'tis Oila, the brown chief of 
Otchona. He was,' &c. After detaining this ' brown 
chief some time, the bards conclude by giving him 
their advice to ' raise his fair locks ;' then to ' spread 
them on the arch of the rainbow;' and to * smile 
through the tears of the storm.' Of this kind of thing 
there are no less than nine pages : and we can so far 
venture an opinion in tlieir favour, that they look very 
like Macpherson ; and we are positive they are pretty 
nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

** It is some sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; 
but they should ' use it as not abusing it ;' and par- 
ticularly one who piques himself (though, indeed, at 
the ripe age of nineteen) on being an infant bard — y^ 

The artleas HelicoD I bout isyooth, 

should either not know, or should seem not to know, 
so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem, 
above cited, on the family-seat of the B3nrons, we 
have another of eleven pages on the selfsame subject, 
introduced with an apology, *he certainlyhad no in- 
tention of inserting it,' but really ' the particular re- 
quest of some friends,' ^. &c. It concludes with 
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five stanzas on himself, *the last and youngest of 
the noble line.' There is also a good deal- about his 
maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachion-y-Gair a 
mountain, where he spent part of his youth, and might 
have learned that pibroach is not a bagpipe, any more 
\ than a duet means a fiddle. 

sV " ^^ *^®. ^"^^<^r has dedicated so lai^e a part of his 

v^ - volume to immortalize his employments at school and 

college, we cannot possibly dismiss it without pre- 

sentmg the reader with a specimen of these imre- 

nious effusions. * 

"In an ode, with a Greek motto, called Granfcu, 
we have tlie following magnificent stanzas- 
There, in apartments small and damp, 

The candidate for college prites 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises: 
Who reads false quantities in Seale, 
Or puzzles o'er the deep triangle, 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal, 
in barbarous Latin doom'd to wrangle. 

Renouncing every pleasing page 

From authors of historic use : 
Preferrinar to the letter'd sage 

The square of the hypotenuse. 
Still harmless are these occupations. 

That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreations 

Which bring together the imprudent. 

" We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the 
college-psalmody, as is contained in the foUowinir 
attic stanzas : ^* 

Om choir could scarcely be exc;u8ed. 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
. All mercy now must be reftised 
To such a set of croaking sinnere. 

If David, when his toils were ended. 
Had heard these blockheads sing befbre him. 

To us his psalms had ne'er descended— 
In Airious mood he would have tore 'em. 

r^!J?"*?^*?:^^^®^iV^^^"*"*^y ^e passed on the 
poems of this noble minor, it seems we must take 
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them as we find them, and be coBtent : for they are 
the last we shall ever haye from him. He is at best, 
1^ says, but an intruder into! the groves of Parnas- 
sus ; he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred 
poets, and though he once roved a careless moun- 
taineer in the Highlands of Scotland, he has not of 
late enjoyed this advantage. Moreover, he expects 
'no profit from his publication; and whether it suc- 
ceeds or not, it is highly improbable, from his situa- 
tion and pursuits, that he should again condescend 
to become an author. Therefore, let us take what 
live get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devUs to be nice ? We are well off to have got so 
much from a man of this lord^s station, who does 
not live in a garret, but has got the sway of New- 
stead Abbey. Again we say, let us be thankful; 
and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, 
nor look the gift-horse in the mouth." 

The criticism is ascribed to Mr. Francis Jefirey, 
an eloquent member of the Scottish bar, and who 
was at that time supposed to be the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. That it was neither just nor 
fair is sufficiently evident, by the degree of care and 
artificial point with which it has been drawn up. 
Had the poetry been as insignificant as the critic 
affected to consider it, it would have argued little for 
the judgment of Mr. Jeffrey, to take so much pains 
on a work which he considered worthless. But the 
world has no cause to rcyiae at the severity of liis 

ijliii i f ii > ft h ii j n iii ii miiiJj riii il ii j i Iflttf^ tli ii i^frect of 

liiijdliii^ t br tu d ig ii iifcisH H rTljlM li, wml (> Ll t!jiji|iiliiiv, 
hiiilt to thanfStaft itf ilwi i » ■ whitJh ' ht s iK Spiritedly in7 
fiicted in his satire of English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. 

It is amusing to compare the respective literary 
reputation of the poet and the critic, as they are est! 
mated by the public, now that the one is dead, Bnd 
Uie other dormant* The voice of aU the age ac* 
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knowledges Byron to have been the greatest poetical 
geiuus of his time. Mr. Jeffrey, though still enjoy- 
ing the renown of being a shrewd and intelltgent 
critic of the productions of others, has established no 
Tight to the honour of being an original or emineiic 
author. 

At the time when Bjnron published the satire 
alluded to, he had obtained no other distinction than 
the college reputation of being a clever, careless, dis- 
sipated student. But his dissipation was not in- 
tense, nor did it ever become habitual. He affected 
to be much more so than he was : his pretensiora^ 
were moderated by constitutional IggypaPJ^a -*™ 
health was not vigorous ; anf his~3eucacy defeated 
his endeavours to show that he inherited the reck- 
lessness of his father. He affected extravagance 
and eccentricity of conduct, without 3aelding mpch 
to the one, or practising a great deal of the other. 
lie w ttB 9 e eMi'i [jg''gPt Wte;ty ; and his attempts to ob- 
tain it gave more method to his pranks and follies 
than belonged -tO' ' t hp^ a ^ itgr of nat wri iiinHd a fft rnd 
pilSISton. He evinced occasional instances of the 
•generous spirit of youth; but there was in them 
more of ostentation than of that discrimination 
which dignifies kindness, and makes prodigality mu- 
nificenoe. ...N flj? i w> o bitt^a ttachment^s tp>y,acdM)iose 
with whom •he* f umfai ted to associate, ^haraeltnzed 
by any nobler sentHiMift' than self hidiilgiHWMa.fee 
was aitaohed, nmw fMiiM]Mi»U»a«ure.)ie^»uiiM^ 
ceived in theirBocfotyr**»n torn tiny recifwoteal en- 
jojrment they had wftH HtHft. As he became a man 
of the world, his early friends dropped from him; 
although it is evident, by all the contemporary re- 
cords of his feelings, that he cherished for them a 
kind, and even brotherly, affection. This secession, 
the common effect of the new cares, hopes, interests, 
and wishes, which young men feel on entering the 
world, Byron regarded as something analogous to 
desertion ; and the notion tainted his mind, mul ini« 
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constitmeid aajjigredifi]etjii:LreTpaTtahlH in thfi 

An anecdote of this period, characteristic of his 
ucauntriiitfyr'S&id the means which he scrupled not 
to en^d^y^ in indulging it, deserves to be mentioned. 

In repairing ^ewstead Abbey, a. ^cHH was found 
in a secret niche of the walls. It might have been 
that of tJie monk which haunted the house, or of one 
of his own ancestors, or of some victim of the mo- 
rose race. It was converted into a goblet, and used 
at Odin-like orgies. Though the affair was but a 
whim of youth, more odious than poetical, it caused 
some talk, and' raised around the extravagant host 
the haze of a mystery, suggesting fantasies of irre- 
ligion and horror. The inscription on the cup is not 
remarkable either for point or poetry. 

Start not, nor deem my Rpiiii lied ; 
In me behold the only scnll 
From which, unlike a living head, 
Whatever Aows is neyer dnll. 

I livM, I lOT'd, I qnafTd like thee ; 
I died, but earth my bones resign : 
Fill up— thou canst not injure me, 
The worm hath fouler lips than thfaie. 

Better to hold the sparkling grape 
Than nurse the earth-worm's slimy breodi 
And circle in the goblet's shape 
The drink of gods than reptile's food. 

Where once my wit perchance hath shone. 
In aid of others let me shine ; 
And when, alas, our brains are gone, 
What nobler substUotethan wine ? 

Quaff while thou canM— another race. 
When thou and thitae like me are sped. 

May rescue thee from earth's embrace, 

And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

Why not? since through life's little day, ^ 

Our heads such sad effects produce ; ' ' 

Redeem'd fl-om worms and wasting clay, 
This chance is theirs, to be of use. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

J|^ qftht Critieiam ifi the Sdmhurgk Rariao^EngUsh Bonis tmd 
Seotck Reviewers— His Satiety^Intention to Travel— Pubiiehes kit 
Satire— Takes hie Seat m the House <f Lords— DepmU/ar Lisbon; 
thence to Gibraltar, 

Thb impression which the criticism of the Edin- 
burgh Review produced upon the juve nile po et was 
deep and •envenomed, ft-otung hi<r^heaTt» and 
p fompt e d him to oKooa st But the paroxysms did 
not endure long; st rong v o liti Q B i of wyQugi e . ou e» 
ceeded, and th^^asps of his mind were filled^ as it 
were, with writhuig scdd«M. Ail the world knows, 
that this unquenchable indigziatioa Jound relief in 
the composition of English Bards -and- Scotch "Re :, 
viewers ; a satire which, in many passages, equajs, 
in fervour and force, the most vigorous m the lan- 
guage. 

It was during the summer of 1808, while the poet 
was residing at Newstead, that EngUsh Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers was principally written. He be- 
stowed more pains upon it than perhaps on any 
other of his works; and, though difFerent^J&om 
them. all, it stilt Bxhikts-stro ng tndica tiOTIs^of the 
mi8anthr0py.3i fit iit : . whioh y after quitting Cambridge, 
he became more and more possessed. It is painful 
to reflect, in considering the splendid eneiw.^^s- 
played in the poem, that the unprovoked'^nalic& 
which difec$ed him to^nakettle "sattm-eo-geTOral, 
was, perha^the^'main cause of that disposition to 
wither his reputation, which was afterward so fer- 
vently roused. He could not but expect, that, in 
8ttgittaliziilg'^wtth~'«ontej»pi and ridicule s«^ Miany 
persons by name,some'Of them would ret^iate. 
Nor could he complain of injustice if they did ; for 
his attack was so wilful, that the rage of it can only 
be explained by supposing he was instigated to ** the 
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one fell swoop," by a resentful conviction, that his 
impillory in the Edinburgh Review had amused 
them all. 

I do not conceive, that the generality of the satire 
can be well extenuated ; but I am not inclined to 
regard it as having been a very heinous offence. 
The ability displayed in it is a sufficient compensa* 
tion. The beauty of the serpent's skin appeases 
the aversion to its nature. Moreover, a toothless 
ssatire is verse without ptoetry — the most odious of 
all respectable things. \ 

But, without regard to the merits or delinquency 
of the poem, to the acumen of its animadversions, 
or to the polish of the lines, it possesses, in the 
biography of the author, a value of the most interest- 
ing kind. Itwas the^rst burst of that dark, disiS^a8S!l 
ichQr» wteh,aftp.rwaiai>^getew^A'^ltt8 affusions; the 
overflowing si^>p«iwrtioiTOf that satiety and loathing, 
which rendered Clulde Kari4dr'4ft isartieiikir^ so 
original, incomprehensible, and antisocial ; and beam / 
testimony to the state 6f hi§ fefelings at-rfwiHknport- / 
ant epoch, while he was yet upon the threshold of / 
the world, and was^ (Bjtte^ay it wpftr a stnae of fail . . 
ure and humiliation, a nd prem ature disguat. For, 
notwuhstandmg his unnecessary expositions con- 
cerning his chssipation, it is beyond controversy, 
that at no time could it be said he was a dissipated 
young man. That he indulged in occasional ex- "^ " 
cesses is true ; but his habits were never Ubertine, 
nor did his health or stamina permit him to be dis- 
tinguished in licentiousness. The declaration in 
which he first discloses his sobriety, contains more 
truth than all his pretensions to his father's qualities. 
"J took, my gradations in the vices," says he, in 
that remarkable confession, " with great prompti- 
tude, but they were not to my taste ; for my early , 
passions, though violent in the extreme, were con- 
centrated, and hated division or spreading abroad. 
I could have left or lost the whole world with or for 

F 
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/' that which I loved ; but, though my temperament 
^ / was naturally burning, I coidd not share in the 
"* common libertinism of the place and time without 
disgust ; and yet this very disgust, and my heart 
tlu'own back upon itself, ttff fiM^" ' W *^ iB t Q u ,,^cc esse s 
perhaps more fatal than those from which isfiim&, 
as fixing upon one at a time the passions, which, 
spread among many, would have hurt only myself." 
This is vague and metaphysical enough; but it 
bears corroborative intimations, that the impression 
which he early made upon me was not incorrect. 
He was vain of his experiments in profligacy, but 
they never grew to habitude. 

While he was engaged in the composition of his 
satire, he formed a plan of travellmg; but there 
was a great shortcoming between the intention and 
the performance. He first thought of Persia ; — ^he 
.afterward resolved to sail for India ; and had so far 
matured this project, as to write for information to 
the Arabic professor at Cambridge ; and to his mo- 
ther, who was not then with him at Newstead, to 
inquire of a friend, who had resided in India, what 
things would be necessary for the voyage. He 
formed his plan of travelling upon different reasons 
from those which he afterward gave out, and which 
have been imputed. to. him. He then thought that 
all men should in some period of tlieir lives travel ; 
he had at that time no tie to prevent him ; he con- 
ceived that when he returned home he might be 
induced to enter into political life, to which his 
having travelled would be an advantage; and he 
wished to know the world by sight, and to judge of 
men by experience. 

When his satire was ready for the press, he car- 
ried it with him to London. He was then just come 
of age, or about to be so ; and one of his objects in 
this visit to the metropolis was, to take his seat in 
the House of Lords before going abroad^ but, in 
advancing to this proud distinction, so soothing to 
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the self-importance of youth, he was destined to 

su^jL,io<Mgiybteai^.;w^^ ^ TOiwrl fl'd him r 

as deeply as the sarcasms of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Before the meeting of Parliament, he wrote 
to his relation and guardian, the l^arl o^Omiisie, to 
remind him that he should be of age at the com- 
mencement of the Session, in the natural hope that 
his Lordship would make an offer to introduce him 
to the House : but ■ he w MR (tlSfifppCltllted. He only 
received a formal reply, acquainting him with the 
technical mode of proceeding, and the etiquette to 
be observed on such occasions. It is therefor not 

ment ; and he avenged it by those lines in his satire, 
for. wh i ch he 9 ^ £ bsx:s^i§J^iSS:sss^^iu&.xegret in the 
thil:4«i|ntO'^>^'ehildA>lbH»ld. 

Dg^enedty^ Mygttaa ti i wM^t a crisis so interest- 
ing, he was prevented for some time from ^taking 
his seat in Parliament ; being obliged to procure affi- 
davits in proof of his grandfather's marriage with 
Miss Trevannion, which having taken place la a 
private chapel at Carhais, no regular certificate 
of the ceremony could be produced. At length, all 
the necessary evidence having b een obtained, on 
the 13th of March, 1809, hrpre iSTited him sel f ! l l fl ie 

hia character, for. ft£ was' not ,so^frien(ile5S..iM» -un- 
known, but that he might liave prociu-ed some peer 
to have gone with him. It, however, served to 
make his introduction remarkable. 

On entering the House, he is described to have 
appeared abaf^eckaad-^piile.:' he passed the woolsack 
without looking round, and advanced to the table 
where the proper officer was attending to adminis- 
ter the oaths. When he had gone through them, 
the chancellor quitted his seat, and went towards 
him >/ith a smile, putting out his hand in a friendly 
manner to welcome him, but he made a stiff bow, 
and only touched with the tip of his fingers the 
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chancellor's hand, who immediately returned to his 
seat. Such is the account given of this important 
incident byMr. Dallas, who went with him to the 
bar ; but a characteristic circumstance is wanting. 
When Lord Eldon advanced with the cordiality de- 
scribed, he expressed with becoming courtesy his 
regret that the rules of the House had obliged him 
to csdl for the evidence of his grandfather's mar- 
riage. — ^** Your Lordship has done your duty, and no 
more,*' was the cold reply, in the words of Tom 
Thumb, and which probably was the cause of the 
marked manner of the chancellor's cool return to 
his seat. 

The satire was published anonymously, and im- 
mediately attracted attention; the sale was rapid, 
and a new edition being called for, Byron revised it. 
The preparations for his travels being completed, 
he then embarked in July of the same year, with 
Mr. Hobhouse, lor Lisbon, and thence proceeded by 
the southern provinces of Spain to Gibraltar. 

In the account of his adventures during this joiu*- 
ney, he seems to have felt, to an exaggerated de- 
gree, the hazard)^ to'Wtecfr-he waireiLpo»*id. But 
many of his descriptions are given, with a bright 
pen. That of Lisbon has always been admired for 
its justness, and the mixture of force and familiarity. 

What beauties doth Llsboa's port unfbld ! 
liar image flocuing oo that noble tide. 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride, 
or mighty strength since Albion was allied, 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford. 
A nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 
Who lick, yet loathe, the hand that waves the sword 
To save them IVom the wrath of Gaul's unsparing lord. 

But whoso entereth within this town. 
That sheening* Tar celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
Mid many things unsightly strange to see, 
For but and jMlace show like filthily ; 
The dingy denizens are reared in dirt; 
No personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care Tor cleanness of surtout and shirt. 
Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwashed, unhoit 
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Considering the interest which he afterward took 
in the affairs of Greece, it is remarkable that he 
should have passed through Spain, at the period he 
has described, without feeling any sympathy with 
the spirit which then animated that nation. Intent, 
however, on his travels, pressing onward to an un- 
known go^ he paused not to inquire as to the earnest- 
ness of the patriotic zeal of the Spaniards, nor once 
dreamed, even for adventure, of taking a part in 
their heroic cause. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

^Firat Acquaintance with Byron— Embark together— T^e Voyage. 

It was at Gibraltar that I first fell in with Lord 
Byron. I had arrived there in the packet from 
England, in indifferent health, on my way to Sicily. 
I had then no intention of travelling. I only went 
a trip, intending to return home after spending a few 
weeks in Malta, Sicily, and Sardinia ; having, before 
my departure, entered into the society of Lincohi's- 
Imi, with the design of studying the law. 

At this time, my friend, the late Colonel Wright, 
of the artillery, was secretary to the governor ; and 
during the short stay of the packet at the rock, he 
invited me to the hospitalities of his house, and 
among other civilities gave me admission to the gar- 
rison library. 

The day, I well remember, was exceedingly sultry. 
The air was sickly; and if the wind was not a si- 
rocco, it was a withering levanter— oppressive to the 
functions of life, and to an invalid denying all exer- 
cise. Instead of rambling over the fortifications, I 
was, in consequence, constrained to spend the hottest 

F2 
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part of the day in the library; and, while sitthig' 
there, a young man came in and seated himself op- 
posite to me at the table where I was reading. 
Something in his appearance attracted my atten- 
tion. His dress indicated a Londoner of some 
fashion, partly by its neatness and simplicity, ^th 
ju.st so much of a peculiarity of style as served to 
show, that although he belonged to the order of 
metropolitan beaux, he was not altogether a com- 
mon one. 

I thought his face not unknown to me ; I began to 
conjecture where I could have seen him ; and, after 
an unobserved scrutiny, to speculate both as to his 
character and vocation. His physiognomy was pre- 
possessing and intelligent, but ever and anon his 
brows lowered and gathered ; a habit, as I then 
thought, with a degree of affectation in it, probably 
first assumed for picturesque effect and energetic 
expression ; but-whidri*Wterward"'discbvered jicas 
undoubtedly the 'Oe^asionaHscowl -©f seme-Ma p l ea- 
sant reminiscencet-it.was ecrt^inly disagreeable — 
forbidding— but stiii the ggnerarcast of hfsrlteatUres 
was impressed with elegance and character. 

At dmner, a large party assembled at Colonel 
Wright's ; among others the Countess of Westmore- 
land, with Tom Sheridan and his beautiful wife; 
and it happened that Sheridan, in relating the local 
news of the morning, mentioned that Lord Byron 
and Mr. Hobhouse had come in from Spain, and 
were to proceed up the Mediterranean in the packet 
He was not acquainted with either. 

Hobhouse had, some short time before I left Lon- 
don, published certain translations and poems rather 
respectable in their way, and I had seen the work, 
so that his name was not altogether strange, to me* 
Byron's was familiar— the Edinburgh Review had 
made it so, and still more the satire of English Bards 
find Scotch Reviewers, but I was not conscious of 
having seen the persons of either. 
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On the following evening I embarked early, and 
soon after the two travellers came on board ; m one 
of whom I recognised the visiter to the library, and 
lie proved to be Lord Byron. In the little bustle 
and process of embarking their luggage, his Lordship 
affected, as it seemed to me, more aristocracy than 
befitted his years, or the occasion ; and I then thought 
of his singular scowl, and susp)ected him of pride 
and irascibility. The impression that evening was 
not agreeable, but it was interesting ; and that fore- 
head mark, the frown, was calculated to awaken 
curiosity, and beget conjectures. 

Hobhouse, with more of the commoner, made him- 
self one of the passengers at once ; but Bjnron held 

^im«p1f ainftf, and ?al^^w»^ *lM>^^3aul^.la»mnynn the 

roizZfia..ahrQu4gi.ipii a li"g> as it w e r e»4>getici 
pathy, fram ^ gloomy .rock, then (jark aridst^wttta 
the twilight. There was in allabout him that eve- 
ning m'ueh>T!gayw.ardBfiW4. he gpoke peluktnlijfto 
Fletcher*. •lu&.«Kalet4-wd was ^i^isxi^ii^t^is^^ 
with 11iinnn1fj ind frat6d ioipxdiii 0*^t I thought 
)ie would turn out an unsatisfactory shipmate; yet 
there was something redeeming in the tones of his 
voice, when, some time after he had indulged his 
sullen meditation, he again addressed Fletcher ; so 
that, instead of finding him ill-natured, I was soon 
convinced he, was only capri^^t qns. 

Our passage to Sardinia was tardy, owing to 
calms ; but, in other respects, pleasant. About the 
third day Bjnron relented from his rapt mood, as if 
he felt it was out of place, and became playful, and 
disposed to contribute his fair proportion to the ge 
neral endeavour to wile away the tediousness of the 
dull voyage. Among other expedients for that pur- 
pose, we had recourse to shooting at bottles. Byron, 
I think, supplied the pistols, and was the best shot, 
but not very pre-eminently so. In the calms, the 
jolly-boat was several times lowered ; and, on one 
of those occasions, his Lordship, with the capta^^ 
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caught a turtle — ^I rather think two— we likewise 
hooked a shark, part of which was dressed for 
breakfast, and tasted, without relish ; your shark is 
but a cannibal dainty. 

As we approached the gulf, or bay, of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, a strong north wind came from the shore, 
and we had a whole disagreeable day of tacking, but 
next morning, it was Sunday, we found ourselves 
at anchor near the mole, where we landed. Byron, 
with the captain, rode out some distance into the- 
country, while I walked with Mr. Hobhouse about 
the town : we left our cards for the consul, and Mr. 
Hill, the ambassador, who invited us to dinner. In 
the evening we landed again, to avail ourselves of 
the invitation ; and, on this occasion, Byron and his 
Pylades dressed themselves as aids-de-camp— a cir- 
cumstance which, at the time, did not tend to im- 
prove my estimation of the solidity of the character 
of either. But such is the force of habit : it appeared 
a less exceptionable affectation in the young peer 
than in the commoner. 

Had we parted at Cagliari, it is probable that I 
should have retained a much more favourable recol- 
lection of Mr. Hobhouse than of Lord Bjnron ; for he 
was a cheerful companion, full of odd and droll sto- 
ries, which he told extremely well; he was also 
good-humoured and intelligent — ^altogether an advan- 
tageous specimen of a weU-educated English gentie- 
man. Moreover, I was at the time afflicted Mith a 
nervous dejection, which the occasional exhilaration 
produced by his anecdotes and college tales often 
.materially dissipated, though, for the most part, they 
were more after the maimer and matter of Swift than 

/Addison. 
B3a'on was, during the passage, in delicate health, 
and upon an abstemious regimen. .J(e rarely tasted 
wine, nor more than half a glass, mingie3h)i4«Hrater, 
when he did. He ate littJ^ f naanamarfood, but^oitly 
bread and vegetables. He reminded me of the goiR^ 
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that picked rice with a xijeedOie; for it was manifest, 
that he had not acq^mred his knowledge of the Vfwli 
by always^ ttttimg^ so sparely. ^ my feiriembrance 
is not treacherous, he oaly gpent jgn? evening in the 
cabin with us — the evening before we came to an- 
chor at Cagliari ; for, when the lights were placed, 
he made Mmself a man forbid, took his station on 
the railing between the pegs on whidi tli^ sheets are 
belayed and tHe shrouds, and there, for hoivar<aat ia 
fiile ncft> ., flnamnnre} /j^ it may bCj^oM^^ All 

thesA^lpe6ttUariti^St ^3[xOS£^ pQ^ s^S^ 
inexplicable in the cast of^Sjrnetaphysics, while 
they serve to awaken IHIeresCcbhtnDuted little- to 
conciliate esteem. He was often strangely rapt — 
it may have been from his genius ; and, had its 
grandeur and darkness been then divulged, sus- 
ceptible of explanation ; but, at the time, it threw, as 
it were, around him the sa cHmum ' Uf ' pBlillMmre.*^ 
Sitting amid the shrouds and rattlings, in the tran- 
quillity of the moonlight, churming an inarticulate 
melody, he seemed almost apparitional, suggesting 
dim reminiscences of him who shot the albatros. /> 
He was as a mystery in a winding-sheet, crowned ' 
with a halo. 

The influence of the incomprehensible phantasma 
which hovered about Lord Byron has been more or 
less felt by aU who ever approached him. That he 
sometimes came out of the cloud,, and was familiar 
and earthly, is true ; but his dwelling was amid the 
murk and the mist, and the home of his spirit in the 
abysm of the storm, and the hiding-places of guilt. 
He was, at the time of which I am speaking, scarcely 
two-and- twenty, and could claim no higher praise 
than having written a clever worldly-minded satire i 
and yet it was impossible, even then, to reflect on 
the bias of his mind, as it was revealed by the casual- 
ties of conv^isationr-^rithdut experiencing a pre- 
eeiUiment, that he? w»» destined fo execute some sin- 
gular and ominous purpose. The-de^cripJion-he4mi' 
g^X&i of Ma|ifi;e4 i»4ia.yai^ wns^ofHimjself. 
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My epirit walVd not witb the sools of men. 
Nor look'd upon the earth with human eyes ; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine; 
The aim of their existence was not mine. 
My joys, my griefh, my passions, and my poweri^ 
Made me a strahfEer. Though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh. 
My joy was in the wilderness — to breathe 
The difllcult air of the iced mouBtain's top. 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect^s winf 
Flit o'er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 
Of river, stream, or ocean, in their flow — 
In these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the nvrring moon, 
The stars, and their devel6pement; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 
Or to look listening on the scatter'd learet, 
While autumn winds were at their evening i 
These were my pastimes — and to be alone. 
For if the beings, of whom I was one- 
Hating to be 80 — cross'd me in my poth^ 
I felt myself degraded badt to thern^ 
And wafl all clay again. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IHtmer at the Ambaaaador^s—Opera—Disasterqf Byron at Jlfatta— JfhR 

Spencer Smith. 

I SHALL always remember Cagliaii with particular 
pleasure; for it so happened that I formed tbeie 
three of the most agreeable acquaintances of my lif?, 
and one of them was with Lord Byron ; for although 
we had been eight days together, I yet could not 
previously have accounted myself acquainted with 
nis Lordship. 

After dinner, we all went to the theatre, which was 
that evening, on account of some court festival, bril- 
liantly illuminated. The royal family were pre- 
sent, and the opera was performed with more tests 
and execution than I had eirpected to meet with in 
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80 remote a place, and mider the restrictions which 
rendered the intercourse with the continent then so 
difficult. Among other remarkable characters pointed 
out to us, was a nobleman in the pit, actually under 
the ban of outlawry for murder. I have often won- 
dered if the incident had any effect on the creation 
of Laxa ; for we know not in what small germs the 
conceptions of genius originate. 

But the most important occurrence of that evening 
arose from a delicate observance of etiquette on the 
part of the ambassador. After carrying us to his 
box, which was close to that of the royal family, 
in order that we might see the members of it pro- 
perly, he retired with Lord Byron to another bo:!C, an 
inflexion of manners to propriety in the best possible 
taste — for the ambassador was doubtless aware that 
his Lordship's rank would be known to the audience, 
and I conceive that this little arrangement was 
adopted to make his person also known, by showing 
him with distinction apart from the other strangers. 

When the performance was over, Mr. Hill came 
down with Lord Byron to the gate of the upper town, 
"where his Lordship, as we were taking leave, thanked 
him with more elocution than was precisely requi- 
site. The style and formality of the speech amused 
Mr. Hobhouse, as well as others ; and, when the mi- 
nister retired, he began to rally his Lordship oh the 
subject. But Byron really fancied that he had ac- 
quitted himself with grace and dignity, and took the 
jocularity of his friend amiss — a little banter ensued 
— the poei became petulant, and Mr. Hobhouse 
walked on ; while Byron, on account of his lame- 
ness, and the roughness of the pavement, took hold 
of my arm, appealing to me, if he could have said 
less, after the kind and hospitable treatment we had 
all received. Of course, though I thought pretty 
much as Mr. Hobhouse did, I could not do otherwise 
than civilly assent, especially as his Lordship's com 
fort, at the moment, seemed in some degree d« 
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pendent on being confiimed in the good opinion her 
was desirous to entertain of his own courtesy. From 
that night I evidently rose in his good graces ; and, 
as he was always "most agreeable and interesting 
when familiar, it was worth my while to advance, 
but by cautious ciicumvallations, into his intimacy ; 
for his uncertain temper made his favour precarious. 
The next morning, either owing to the relaxation 
of his abstinence, which he could not probably well 
avoid amid the good things of the ambassadorial 
table ; or, what was, perhaps, less questionable, some 
I regret for his petulance towards his friend, he was 

■t4 indisposed, and did not make his appearance till late 
in the evening. I rather suspect, though there was 
no evidence of the fact, that Hobhouse received any 
concession which he may have made with indul- 
gence ; for he remarked to me, in a tone that im- 

» plied both forbearance and generosity of regard, 
that it was necessary to humour him like a child. 
But, in whatever manner the reconciliation was ac- 
complished, the passengers partook of the blessings 
of the peace. Byron, during the following day, as we 
were sailing along the picturesque shores of Sicily, 
was in the highest spirits; overflowing with glee, 
and sparkling with quaint sentences. The chxm- 
paign was uncorked and in the finest condition. 

Having landed the mail at Girgenti, we stretched 
over to Malta, where we arrived about noon next 
day— ^ the passengers, except Orestes and Pylades, 
bemg eager to land, went on shore with the captain. 
They remained behind for a reason — ^which an acci- 
dental expression of Byron let out — much to my 
secret amusement ; for I was aware they woidd be 
disappointed, and the anticipation was relishing. 
They expected — at least he did — ^a salute from the 
batteries, and sent ashore notice to Sir Alexander 
Ball, the governor, of his arrival ; but the guns were 
sulky, and evinced no respect of persons ; so UtaX 
late in the afternoon, about the heel of the eveningf 
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the two magnates were obliged to come on shorei 
and slip into the city umioticed and unknown. 

At this time Malta was in great prosperity. Her 
commerce was flourishing; and the goodly clusters 
of its profits hung ripe and rich at every door. The 
merchants were truly hospitable, and few more so 
than Mr. ChaboL As I had letters to him, he invited 
me to dinner, along with several other ftiends pre^ 
viously engaged. In the cool of the evening, as we 
were sitting at our wine, Lord Byron and Mr. Hob- 
house were announced. His Lordship was in better 
spirits than I had ever seen him. His appearance 
showed, as he entered the room, that they had met 
-with some adventure, and he chuckled with an in- 
ward sense of enjoyment, not altogether without 
spleen — a kind of malicious satisfaction — as his 
companion recounted with all becoming gravity their 
w^oes and sufferings, as an apology for begging a bed 
and morsel for the night. God forgive me ! but I 
partook of Byron's levity at the idea of personages 
so consequential wandering destitute in the streets, 
seeking for lodgings, as it were, from door to door, 
and rejected at all. 

Next day, however, they were accommodated by 
the Governor with an agreeable house in the upper, 
part of Valetta; and his Lordship, as soon as they 
were domiciled, began to take lessons in Arabic from 
a monk — I believe one of the librarians of the pub- 
lic library. His whole time was not, however, de- 
voted to study; for he formed an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Spencer Smith, the lady of the gentleman of 
that name, who had been our resident minister at 
Constantinople: he affected a passion for her; but it 
was only Platonic. She, however, beguiled him of his 
valuable yellow diamond-ring. She is the Florence of 
Childe Harold, and merited the poetical embalmment, 
or rather the amber immortalization, she possesses 
there — ^being herself a heroine. There was no ex- 
Qf geration in saying that many incidents of her li£i 
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would appear improbable in fictioxi. Her adventures 
with the Marquis de Salvo form one of the prettiest 
romances in the Italian language ; everything in her 
destiny was touched with adventure : nor was it the 
least of her claims to sympathy that she had incurred 
the special enmity of Napoleon. . , . 

After remaining about three weeks at Malta, Byron 
embarked with his friend in a brig of war, appointed 
' to convoy a fleet of small merchantmen to Prevesa. 
I hald, about a fortnight before, passed over with the 
packet on her return f^om Messina to Girgenti, and 
did not fall in with them again till the following 
spring, when we met at Athens. In the mean time, 
besides his Platonic dalliance with Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, Byron had involved himself in a quarrel with 
an officer ; but it was satisfactorily settled. 

His residence at Malta did not greatly interest 
him. The story of its chivalrous masters made no 
impression on his imagination; none that appears 
in his works ; but it is not the less probable that the 
remembrance of the place itself occupied a deep 
niche in his bosom : jfbr I have remarked, that he 
had a voluntary power of forge tfulness, which, on 
more than one occasion, struck me as singular: and 
. I am led in consequence to think, that something un- 
. pleasant, connected with this quarrel, may have been 
'the cause of his suppression of all dfcect allusion to 
the island. It was impossible that his imagination 
^ could avoid the impulses of the spirit which haunts 
' the walls and ramparts of Malta; and the silence of 
his muse on a topic so rich in romance, and so well 
calculated to awaken associations concerning the 
knights, in unison with the ruminations of Childe 
Harold, persuades me that there must have been 
some specific cause for the omission. If it were 
nothing in the duel, I should be inclined to say, not- 
withstanding the seeming improbability of the na- 
tion, that it was owing to some curious modification 
of vindictive spite. It might not be that Malta 
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should receive no celebrity from his pen; but as- 
suredly he had met with something there which 
mndf- himri^r]fi[]|,;y^^ *^ ^'.Tfff^ Ihii i^irr The ques« 
tion as to wnat it wd!s,'ne never answered : the re- 
sult would throw light into the labyrinths of his 



CHAPTER X. 



Sails from Malta to Prevesa— Lands at Patras—Sails agam-'-Passet 

Ithaca—Arrival at Prevesa. 

• 

It was on the 19th of September, 1809, that Byron 
sailed in the Spider brig from Malta for Prevesa, and 
on the morning of the fourth day after, he first saw 
the mountains of Greece; next day he landed at 
Patras, ana walked for some time among thie currant- 
grounds between the town and the shore. Around 
him lay one of the noblest landscapes in the world, 
and afar in the north-east rose the purple summits 
of the Grecian mountains. 

Having re-embarked, the Spider proceeded towards 
her destination; the poet not receiving much aug- 
mentation to his ideas of the grandeur of the an- 
cients, from the magnitude of their realms and states. 
Ithaca, which he doubtless regarded with wonder 
and disappointment, as he passed its clifiy shores, 
was then in possession of the French. In the course 
of a month after, the kingdom of Ulysses surreor 
dered to a British seijeant and seven men. 

Childe Harold saird, and passM the barren spot, 
Where sad Penelope o*erlook*d the wave ; 
And onward view'd the mount, not yet forgot. 
The lover's refuge, and the Lesbian's grave. 

3ut when be saw the evening star above 
Lcucadia's far^projectiiig rock of wo, 
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And hail'd tfie last resort of fYnittoM lave, 
He felt, or deem'd he t'elt, no common glow ; 
And as the auitely Teasel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient moant, 
He watchM the billows' melancholy flow, 
And, sunk albeit in thought as he Mras wont — 
More placid seemed has eye, and smooth his pallid firont ' 

At seven in the evenings of the same day on whicb 
he passed Leucadia, the vessel came to anchor off 
Prevesa. The day was wet and gloomy, and the 
appearance of the town was little calculated to be- 
speak cheeifulness. But the novelty in the costume 
and appearance of the inhabitants and their dwell- 
ings, produced an immediate effect on the ima^^ina- 
tion of Byron, and we can trace the vivid impression 
animating and adorning his descriptions. 

'ne wild Albanian, kirtled to his knee, 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun. 
And gold-embraider'd garments, fhir to aee ; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And crooked glaive ; the lively, snpple Greek,) 
And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son ; 
The bearded Tark, that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek. • 

Having partaken of a consecutive dinner, dish 
after dish, with the brothet of the English consul, 
the travellers proceeded to visit the governor of the 
town : he resided within the enclosure of a fort, and 
they were conducted towards him by a long gallery, 
open on one side, and through several large unfur- 
nished rooms. In the last of this series, the go- 
vernor received them with the wonted solemn civi- 
lity of the Turks, and entertained them with pipes 
aiid coffee. Neither his appearance, nor the style 
of the entertainment, were distinguished by any dis- 
play of Ottoman grandeur ; he was seated on a sofa 
in the midst of a group of shabby Albanian guards, 
who had but little reverence for the greatness of tiie 
guests, as they sat down beside them, and stared and 
laughed at their conversation with the governor. 
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'But if the circumstances and aspect of the place 
derived no importance from visible splendom*^ every 
object aromid was enriched with stories and classical 
recollections. The battle of Actium was fouj^ht 
within the gulf. 

Ambracia's galf behold, where once was lost 
A world fbr woman— lovely, harmless thing ! 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Roman chief and Asian king 
To doubtfVil conflict, certain slaughter bring. 
Look where the second Gtesar's trophies rose I 
Now, like the lands that rear'dthem, withering; 
Imperial monarchs doubling human woes ! 
God ! was thy i^iobe ordain'd for such to win and IomI 

Having inspected the ruins of Nicopolis, which 
are more remarkable for their desultory extent and 
scattered remnants, than for any remains of magni- 
ficence or of beauty, 

Childe Harold passed o'er many a mount sublime. 
Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales 
Yet in fiuned Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not ; loved Parnassus (hils, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast.* 

■ 

In this journey he was still accompanied by Mr. 
Hobhouse. They had provided themselves with a 
Greek to serve as a dragoman. With this person 
they soon became dissatisfied, in consequence of 
their general suspicion of Greek integrity, and be- 
cause of the necessary influence which such an ap- 
pendage acquires in the exercise of his office. He 
is the tongue and purse-bearer of his master ; he 
procures him lodging, food, horses, and aU con- 
veniences ; must support his dignity with the Turks 
— a difficult task in those days for a Greek — and his 
manifold trusts demand that he should be not only 
active and ingenious, but prompt and resolute. In 
the qualifications of this essential servant, the tra- 
vellers were not fortunate — ^he never lost an oppor- 

G2 
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tanity of pilfering ^he was, howerer, zealous, bus- 
tlings and talkative, and withal good-humoured ; and, 
having his mind intent on one object — making money 
''-'Was never lazy nor drunken, negligent nor unpre- 
pared. 

On the Ist of October they embarked, and sailed 
up the gulf of Salona, where they were shown kito 
an empty barrack for lodgings^ In this habitation 
twelve Albanian soldiers and an officer were quar- 
tered, who behaved towards them with civility. On 
their entrance, the officer gave them pipes and coffee, 
and After they had dined in their own apartment, he 
invited them to spend the evening with him, and they 
condescended to partake of his hospitality. 

Such instances as these in ordinary biogmphy would 
be without interest ; jyiiL^dlfeaU. l^^ iMiM A iig< ^ jI BWr 
firmly tile 1 mi»iiiw i iitfitfjJi}^ ^yai».; ^^ 
mind of the poet, and howlmi riifitfely ttt^yiiUftred 
into the siJItie^^imi^^^^^s^rngai^m^^^ 
they acquire dignity, and become epochal in the his* 
tory of the developement of his intellectual powers# 

" All the Albanians," says Mr. Hobhouse, '* strait 
very much When they walk, projecting theii chests^ 
throwing back their heads^ and moving very slowly 
from side to side. El mas (as the officer was called) 
had this stmt more than any man perhaps we saw 
afterward ; and as the sight was then quite new to 
Us, we could not help staring at the magisterial and 
superlatively dignified air of a man with great holes^ 
in his elbows, and looking altogether, as to his gar* 
ment, like what we call a bull-beggar.** Mr. Hob- 
house describes him as a captain, but by the number 
of men under him, he could have been of no higher 
rank than a serjeant.-"Oaptalns ate centurions. 

After supper, the officer washed his hands with 
isoap, inviting the travellers to do the same, for they 
had eaten a little with him ; he did not, however, give 
the soap, but put it on the floor with an air so remark* 
tble, as to induce Mr* Hobhouse to inquire the mean* 
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in^ of it, und He was infoimed that there is a super- 
stition in Turkey against giving soap : it is thought 
it wiVL vr9sh away love. 

Next day it rained^ and the travellers were obliged 
to remain under shelter. The evening was again 
spent with the soldiers, who did their utmost to amuse 
thein with Greek and Albanian songs and freaks of 
jocularity^ 

In the morning of the 3d of October they set 
iMit for Arta^ with ten horses ; four for themselves 
and servants, four for their luggage, and two for two 
voldiers whom they were induced to take with them 
as guards. Byron takes no notice of his visit to 
Arta in Childe Harold ; but Mr. Hobhouse has given 
^ minute accomit of the town. They met there 
"lirtth nothing remarkable^ 

The remainder of the jomneiy to Joannina, the 
capital ^eri of the famous Ali Pasha w, was rendered 
trnpAeasant by the wetness of the weather; still it 
-was impossible to pass through a country so pic- 
turesque in its feature, and rendered romantic by the 
traditions of robberies and conflicts^ without receiv- 
ing impressions of that kind of imagery which con*> 
-stitutcs the embroidery on the vestment of poetry* 

The first view of Joannina seen in the morning 
•llghtj or glittering in the setting sun, is lively and 
alluring. The houses, domes, and minarets, shining 
through gardens of orange and lemon-trees, and 
ffroves of cypresses; the lake, spreading its broad, 
mirror at the foot of the town, and the mountains 
rising abrupt around, all combined to present a land- 
scape new and beautiful. Indeed, where may be its 
parallel ? the lake was the Acherusian, Mount Pindus 
was m sight, and the Elysian fields of mythology 
spread in the lovely plains over which they passed 
in approaching the town* 

On entering Joannina, they were appalled by a 
spectacle characteristic of th^ country. Opposite a 
bfitcher^s shop, they beheld hanging from the boughs 
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of a tree a man's arm, with part of the side torn 
from the body. — ^Howlong is it since Temple-bar, in 
the very heart of London, was adorned with the 
sculls of the Scottish noblemen who were beheaded 
for their loyalty to the son and representative of 
their ancient kings ! 

The object of the visit to Joannina was to see Ali 
Pashaw, in those days the most celebrated vizier in 
all the western provinces of the Ottoman empire ; 
but he was then at Tepeliene. The luxury of rest- 
ing, however, in a capital, was not to be resisted, 
and they accordingly suspended their journey until 
they had satisfied their curiosity with an inspection 
of every object which merited attention. Of Joan- 
nina, it may be said, they were almost the discover- 
ers, so little was known of it in England — I may say 
in Western Europe — ^previous to their visit. 

The palace and esfablishment of Ali Pashaw were 
of regai splendour, combining with oriental pomp 
the elegance of the Occident, and the travellers were 
treated by the vizier's officers with all the courtesy 
due to the rank of Lord Byron, and every facility 
was afforded them to prosecute their journey. The 
weather, however — the season being far advanced — 
was wet and unsettled, and they suffered more 
fatigue arid annoyance than travellers for informa- 
tion or pleasure snould have had to encounter. 

The journey from Joannina to Zitza is among the 
happiest sketches in the pilgrimage of Childe Harold. 



He paRsM bleak Pindus, Achenisia's lake. 
And left the primal city of the land, 
And onwards did his farther journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and fVom their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield unless to gold. 

Monastic Zitza I from thy shady brow, 
Thou small, but flivour'd spot of holy gronn^ ! 
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WhflNi^ vn gMB»aboTtt, aimuid, bdow. 
What rainbow tinta, what macic channa are foond ; 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound ; 
And bluest akiea tbat barmonixe tbe wbole. 
Beneath, the dialant torrent's rushing sound. 
Tells where the volumedcataract doOi roll 
Between those hanging rocks that shock yet please the soul 

In the course of this journey the poet happened to 
be alone with his guides, when they lost their way 
during a tremendous thunderstorm, and he has com- 
memorated the circumstance in the spirited stanasas 
begimiing — 

Chill and milk is the nightly Uast 



CHAPTER XL 

malt tH ZOaut-'Tht Rivtr Achenmr^Cruk Wine--A Grtek bkarM-^ 
Arrival at TepellerU—Tke Vizief a Palace* 

The travellers, on then" arrival at Zitza, went to 
the monastery to solicit accommodation ; and after 
8ome parley with one of the monks, through a small 
Acting in a door plated with iron, on which marks 
of violence were visible, and which, before the 
country had been tranquillized under the vigorous 
dominion of Ali Pashaw, had been frequently bat- 
tered in vain by the robbers who then infested the 
neighbourhood. The prior, a meek and lo^Vly man, 
entertained them in a warm chamber with grapes 
and a pleasant white wine, not trodden out by the 
feet, as he informed them, but expressed by the 
hand. To this gentle and kind host Byron alludes 
in his description of "Monastic Zitza." 

▲mid the grove that crowns yon tnfted hill, 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 
Might weU Uaeif be deem'd of dignity 2 
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The convent's white walls glisten Ikir on blgh : 
Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer ; the passer-by 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless will he flee 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature's sheen to 



Having halted a night at Zitza, the travellers pro- 
ceeded on their journey next morning, t)y a road 
which led through the vineyards around the villages, 
and the view from a barren hill, which they were 
oblig^d to cross, is described with some of the most 
forcible touches of the poet's pencil. 

Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 
Nature^s volcanic amphitheatre. 
Chimera's Alps, extend fVom left to right ; 
Beneath, a living valley seems to stir. 
Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the moantain fir 
Nodding above ; behold black Acheron ! 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 
Pluto ! if this be hell 1 look upon, , 
Close shamed Elysium's gates ; my shade shall seek for none! 

The Acheron, which they crossed in this route, is 
now called the Kalamas, a considerable stream, as 
large as the Avon at Bath : but towards the evening 
they had some cause to think the Acheron had not 
lost all its original horror ; for a dreadful thunder- 
storm came on, accompanied with deluges of rain, 
which more than once nearly carried away their 
luggage and horses. Byron himself does not notice 
this incident in Childe Harold, nor even the adven- 
ture more terrific which he met with alone in simi- 
lar circumstances on the night before their arrival at 
Zitza, when his guides lost their way in the defiles 
of the mountains — adventures sufficiently disagree- 
able in the advent, but full of poesy in the remem- 
brance. 

The first halt, after leaving Zitza, was at the little 
village of Mosure, where they were lodged in a mi- 
serable cabin, the residence of a poor priest, who 
treated them with all the kindness his humble means 
afforded. From this place they proceeded next 
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morning through a wild and savage country:, mter 
spersed with vineyards, to DelvinaSi, where it would 
seem they first met with genuine Greek wine, that 
is, wine mixed with resin and lime ; a more odious 
draught at the first taste than any dmg the apothe- 
cary mixes. Considering how much of allegory 
entered into the composition of the Greek mytho- 
logy, it is probable that in representing the infant 
Bacchus holding a pine, the ancient sculptors in- 
tended an impersonation of the circumstance of resin 
being employed to preserve new wine. 

The travellers were now in Albania, the native 
region of Ali Pashaw, whom they expected to find 
at Libokavo ; but on entering the town, they were 
informed that he was farther up the country at Te- 
pellene, or Tepalen, his native place. In their route 
from Libokavo to Tepalen they met with no adven- 
ture, nor did they visit Argyro-castro, which they 
saw some nine or ten miles off, — a large city, sup- 
I)osed to contain about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly Turks. When they reached Cezarades, a 
distance of not more than nine miles, which had 
taken tliem five hours to travel, they were agreeably 
accommodated for the night in a neat cottage ; and 
the Albanian landlord, in whose demea*iour they 
could discern none of that cringing, downcast, sinis- 
ter look which marked the degraded Greek, received 
them with a hearty welcome. 

Next morning they resumed their journey, and 
halted one night more before they reached Tepel- 
lt?tie, in approaching which they met a carriage, not 
inelegantly constructed after the German fashion, 
with a man on the box driving four-in-hand, and 
two Albanian soldiers standing on the footboard be- 
hind. Tliey were floundering on at a trot through 
mud and mire, boldly regardless of danger ; but it 
seemed to the English eyes of the travellers impos- 
sible that such a vehicle should ever be able to reach 
Libokavo, to which it was bound. In due time they 
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crossed the river Laos, or Voioutza, which waft then 
full, and appeared both to Byron and his friend as 
broad as the Thames at Westminster ; after crossing 
it on a stone bridge, they came in sight of Tepel« 
len^, when 

The ran had rank behind rast Tomerit, 
And Laos, wide and fierce, came roaring by; 
The shades of wonted night were gathering ytt^ 
When down the steep banks, winding warily,' 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors in tbo sky, 
The glittering minarets of Tepolen, 
Whose walls o'erlook the stream ; and drawing oi^j 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling Ui« breese.that sig^'d alongjthe lengtbeBing 09a 

On their arrival, they proceeded at once to the 
residence of Ali Pashaw, an extensive rude pilet 
where they witnessed a scene, not dissimilar to that 
which they might, perhaps, have beheld some hun- 
dred years ago, in the castle^yard of a great feudal 
baron. Soldiers, with their arms piled against the 
wall, were assembled in different parts of the court, 
several horses, completely caparisoned, were led 
about, others were neighing under the hands of the 
grooms ; and for the feast of the night, armed cooks 
were busy dressing kids and sheep^ The scene is 
described with the poet's liveliest pencil. 

Richly caparison'd, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store, 
Circled the wide extending court below ; 
Above, strange groups adorned the corridor 
And ofltimes through the area's echoing door, 
Some high-capp*d Tartar spnrr'dhis steed away. 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled hi their many-hued array, 
While the deep war-drum's sound announced thA cloae of day*/ 



■Some recline in groups, 



Scanning the motley scene thut varies round. 
There some grave Moslem to devotiou stoops, 
And some that smoke, and some that play, are fiMUML 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground 
Half-whispering, there the Greek is heard to prate 
Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn sound; 
The Muezsin's call doth shake the minaret. 
<Tben is no god bm Ck)d '—to pmyer-^Oi God Is graH y 



The peculiar quietness and ease with which the 
Mahommedans say their prayers, struck the travel- 
lers as one of the most peculiar characteristics which 
they had yet witnessed of that people. Some of the 
graver sort began their devotions in the places where 
uiey were sitting, undistiui)ed and unnoticed by those 
arotmd them who were otherwise employed. — The 
prayers last about ten minutes ; they are not uttered 
aloud, but generally in a low voice, sometimes with 
only a motion of the lips ; and, whether performed 
in the public street or in a room, attract no attention 
from the by-standers. Of more than a hmidred of 
the guards in tlie gallery of the vizief s mansion at 
Tepellen^, not more than five or six were seen at 

grayers. The Albanians are not reckoned strict 
lahoinmedans ; but no Turk, however irreligious 
himself, ever disturbs the devotion of others. 

It was then the fast of Ramazan, and the tra* 
vellers, during the night, were annoyed with the per- 
petual noise of the carousal kept up in the gallery 
and by the drum, and the occasional voice of the 
Muezzin. 

Just at this season, RamazanPs Out 
Through the long day its penance did maintain : 
But when the lingering twilight hoar was past. 
Revel and feast assunwd the rule again. 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board within ; 
The vacant gallery now seem'd made in vain. 
But firom the chambers came the mingling din. 
And page and slave, soon, were passing out and in 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Audience appointed with Ah Pashaw— Description of the Vizier** Per^ 
eon — An AwUence <^ the Vizier of the Morea, 

The progress of no other poet's mind can be so 
clearly traced to personal experience, as that of 
B3nron's. The minute details in the pilgrimage <rf 
Childe Harold are the observations of an actuS tra- 
veller. Had they been given in prose, they could 
not have been less imbued with fiction. From this 
fidelity they possess a value equal to the excellence 
of the poetry, and ensure for themselves an interest 
as lasting as it is intense. When the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants shall have been changed 
by time «uid the vicissitudes of society, the scenery 
and the mountains will bear testimony to the accu- 
racy of Lord Bjrron's descriptions. 

The day after the travellers' arrival at Tepellen6 
was fixed by the vizier for their first audience ; and 
about noon, the time appointed, an officer of the pa- 
lace with a white wand announced to them that nis 
highness was ready to receive them, and accord- 
ingly they proceedea from their own apartment, ac- 
companied by the secretary of the vizier, and attended 
by their own dragoman. The usher of the white 
rod led the way, and conducted th6m through a suite 
of meanly-furnished apartments to the presence- 
chamber. Ali when they entered was standing, a 
courtesy of marked distinction from a Turk. As 
they advanced towards him, he seated himself, and 
requested them to sit near him. The room was 
spacious and handsomely fitted up, surrounded by 
that species of continued sofa which the upholsterers 
call a divan, covered with richly-embroidered velvet: 
in the middle of the floor was a large marble basiOf 
in which a fountain was playing. 
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In marble^paved pavilion, where a spring 

Of Uviug water IVora tbe centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a gonial flreshness fling, 
. And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 

Ali reclined ; a man of war and woes. 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 

While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 

Along that aged, venerable foce. 
The deeds that lurk beneath and stain him with disgrace. 

It is not that yon hoary, lengthening beard, 
HI suits the passions that belong to youth ; 
Love eonquers age— so Hafiz hath averr'd : 
80 sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth — 
Bnt crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth, 
Beseoning all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have mark'd him with a tiger's tooth ; 
Bkiod follows blood, and through their mortal span. 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 

When this was written Ali Pashaw was still living ; 
but the prediction which it implies was soon after 
verified, and he closed his stem and energetic life 
ivith a catastrophe worthy of its guilt and hravery. 
He voluntarily perished by firing a powder-magazine, 
when surrounded, beyond all chance of escape, by 
the troops of the sultan his master, whose authority 
be had long contemned. 

Mr. Hobhouse describes him at this audience as a 
short fat man, about ^ve feet five inches in height ; 
with a very pleasing face, fair and round ; and blue 
fair eyes, not settled into a Turkish gravity. His 
beard was long and hoary, and such a one as any 
other Turk would hav6 been proud of ; nevertheless, 
be, who was more occupied in attending to his guests 
than himself, neither gazed at it, smelt it, nor stroked 
it, according to the custom of his countrymen, when 
they seek to fill up the pauses in conversation. He 
was not dressed with the usual magnificence of dig- 
nitaries of his degree, except that his high turban, 
composed of many small rolls, was of golden mus- 
lin, and his ataghan studded with diamonds. 

He was civil and urbane in the entertainment of 
his guests, and requested them to consider them- 
selves as his children. It was on this occasion he 
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told Lord Byron, that he discovered his noble blood 
by the smallness of his hands and ears : a remark 
which has become proverbial, and is acknowledged 
not to be without truth in the evidence of pedigree. 

The ceremonies on such visits are similar all over 
Turkey, among personages of the same rank ; and as 
Lord Byron has not described in verse the details of 
what took place with him, it will not be altogether 
obtrusive here to recapitulate what happened to my- 
self during a visit to Yelhi Pashaw, the son of All : 
he was then vizier of the Morea, and residing at Tri- 
polizza. 

In the afternoon, about four o'clock, I set out for 
the seragUo with Dr. Teriano, ^e vizier's physician, 
and the vizier^ Italian secretary. The gate of the 
palace was not unlike the entrance to some of the 
eloses in Edinburgh, and the court within reminded 
me of Smithfield, in London y but it was not sur- 
rounded by such lofty buildings, nor in any degree 
of comparison so well constructed. We ascended a 
ruinous staircase, which led to an open gaUery, 
where three or four hundred of the vizier's Albanian 
gusurds were lounging. In an antechamber, which 
opened from the gallery, a number of oflScers were 
smoking, and in the middle, on the floor, two old 
Turks were seriously engaged at chess. 

My name being sent in to the vizier, a guard' of 
ceremony was called, and after they had arranged 
themselves in the presence-chamber, I was admitted* 
The doctor and the secretary having, in the mean 
tim^ taken off their shoes, accompanied me in to 
act as interpreters; 

The presence-chamber was about forty feet square, 
showy and handsome : round ^e walls were placed 
sofas, which, from being covered with scarlet, re- 
minded me of the woolsacks in the House of Lord||» 
In the farthest comer of the room, elevated on h 
crimson velvet cushion, sat the vizier, wrapped in a 
mxge^ pelisse : on his head was a vast tuiban, in his 
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belt a d£igger, incrusted with jewels, and on the lit* 
tie finger of his right hand he wore a 8<^taire as 
large as tlie knob on the stopper of a vinegar-cruet, 
and which was said to have cost two thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling. In his left hand he held a 
string of small coral beads, a comboloio which he 
twisted backwards and forwards during the greater 
paxt of the visit. On the sofa beside lum lay a pair 
of richly-ornamented London-made pistols. At some 
distance, on the same sofa, but not on a cushion, sat 
Memet, the pashaw of Napoli Romania, whose son 
was contracted in marriage to the vizier^s daughter. 
On the floor, at the foot of this pashaw, and opposite 
to the vizier, a secretary was writing despatches. 
These were the only persons in the room who had 
the honour of being seated; for, according to the 
etiquette of this viceregal court, those who received 
the vizier's pay were not allowed to sit down in his 
presence. 

On my entrance, his highness motioned to me to 
sit beside him, and through the medium of the inter- 
preters began with some commonplace courtly in- 
significancies, as a prelude to more interesting con- 
versation. In his manners I found him free and af- 
fable, with a considerable tincture of humour and 
drollery. Among other questions, he inquired if I 
had a wife ; and being answered in the negative, he 
replied to me himself in Italian, that I was a happy 
man, for he found his very troublesome : considering 
their probable number, this was not unhkely. Pipes 
and coffee were in the mean time served. The 
pipe presented to the vizier was at least twelve feet 
long ; the mouth-piece was formed of a single block 
of amber, about the size of an ordinary cucumber, 
and fastened to the shaft by a broad hoop of gold, 
decorated with jewels. While the pipes and coffee 
were distributing, a musical clock, which stood in a 
niche, began to play, and continued doing so until 
iSbi» ceremony was over. The coffee was literally 

H2 
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a drop of dregs in a veiy small china cup, placed in 
a golden socket. His highness was served Mrith hi9 
coffee by Pashaw Bey, his generalissimo, a giant, 
with the tall crown of a dun-coloured beaver-hat on 
his head. In returning the cup to him, the vizier 
elegai^y eructed in luis face. After the regal* of 
the pipes and coffee, the attendants withdrew, and 
his highness began a kind of political discussion, in 
which, though making use of an interpreter, he ma^ 
nagedto convey his questions with delicacy and ad* 
dress* 

On my rising to retire, his highness informed me, 
with more polite condescension than a Christian of 
a thousandth part of his authority would have done, 
that during my stay at Thpolizza horses were at my 
command, and guards who would accompany me to 
any part of ihe country I might choose to visit. 

Next morning, he sent a complimentary message, 
importing, that he had ordered dinner to be prepared 
at the doctor^s for me and two of his officers. The 
two officers were lively fellows ; one of them in par* 
ticular seemed to have acquired, by instinct, a large 
share of the ease and politeness of Cliristendom* 
The dinner surpassed all count and reckoning, dish 
followed dish, till I began to fancy that the cook 
either expected I would honour his highness's enters 
tainment as Caesar did the supper of Cicero, or sup? 
posed that the party were not finite beings. Durins^ 
the course of this amazing service, the principsd 
singers and musicians of the seraglio arrived, and 
sung and played several pieces of very sweet Turkish 
music. Among others was a song composed by the 
late unfortunate sultan Selim, the air oi which was 
pleasingly simple and pathetic. I had heard of the 
8ultan*s poetry before, a small collection of whidt 
has been printed. It is said to be interesting and 
tender, consisting chiefly of little sonnets, writteo 
after he was deposed; in which he contracts the 
tnmquillity of his ratirement with the peiils and aos* 
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ietiesof his former grandeur. After the songs, the 
servants of the officers, who were Albanians, danced 
a Macedonian reel, in which they exhibited several 
furious specimens of Higliland agility. The officers 
then took their leave, and I went to bed, equally gra- 
tified by the hospitality of the vizier and the incidents 
of the entertaiiunent. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Effect qf Alt Pashaufs Character mt/jord Byronr-Sketch of tht 
Career (^ Ali^ and the Perseverance wUh which he pursued the (M^ecU 
t^ hie AmbUian, 

'Although many traits and lineaments of Lord 
Byron's own<;haracter may be traced in the portraits 
of his heroes, I have yet often thougiit that Ali 
Pashaw was the model from which he drew several 
of their most remarkable features; and on thrs 
accotmt it may be expedient to give a sketch of 
that bold and stem personage ; — if 1 am correct in 
my conjecture — and the reader can judge for himself 
when the picture is before him — it would be a great 
defect, according to the plan of this work, not to 
do so. 

Ali Pashaw was bom at Tepellen^, about the year 
1750. His father was a pashaw of two tails, but 
possessed of little influence. At his death Ali suc- 
ceeded to no inheritance but the house in which he 
was bom ; and it was his boast, in the plenitude of 
his power, that he began his fortune with sixty paras, 
about eighteen pence sterling, and a musket. At 
that time the country was much infested with cattle- 
stealers, and the flocks and herds of the neighbour- 
ing villages were often plundered. 

Ali collected a few followers from among the re- 
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tainers of his father, 'made himself master, first of 
one village, then of another, amassed money, in- 
creased his power, and at last found himself at the 
head of a considerable body of Albanians, whom he 
paid by plunder ; for he was then only a great robber 
— the Rob Roy of Albania : in a word, one of thosie 
independent freebooters who divide among thena- 
selves so much of the riches and revenues of the 
Ottoman dominions. 

In following up this career, he met with many ad- 
ventures and reverses, but his course was still 
onwards, and uniformly distinguished by enterprise 
and cruelty. His enemies expected no mercy when 
vanquished in the field ; and when accidentally 
seized in private, they were treated with equal rigour. 
It is reported that he even roasted alive on spits 
some of his most distinguished adversaries. 

When he had collected money enough, he bought 
a pashalic ; and being invested with that dignity, he 
became still more eager to enlarge his possessions. 
He continued in constant war with the neighbouring 
pashaws ; and cultivating, by adroit agents, the most 
influential interest at Constantinople, he finally ob- 
tained possession of Joannina, and was confmiied 
pashaw of the territory attached to it, by an imf>erial 
firman. He then went to war with the pashaws of 
Arta, of Delvino, and of Ocrida, whom he subdued, 
together with that of Triccala, and established a 
predominant influence over the agas of Thessaly. 
The pashaw of Vallona he poisoned in a bath at 
Sophia; and strengthened his power by marrying 
his two sons, Mouctar and Velhi, to the daughters 
of the successor and brother of the man whom he 
had murdered. In the Bride of Abydos, Lord 
B}nron describes the assassination, but applies it to 
another party. 



Reclined and fererisb in tbe bath, 
He, when the hunter's sport was np, 
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But little deeoi'd a brotliei's wrath 
To quench bis thirst bad such a cup : 
The bowl a bribed attendant bore — 
He draak oae draught, nor needed more. 

During this prognression of his fortunes, he had 
been more than once called upon to furnish his quota 
of troops to the imperial armies, and had served at 
their head with distinction against the Russians. 
He knew his countrymen, however, too well ever to 
trust himself at Constantinople. It was reported 
that he had frequently been offered some of the 
highest offices in the empire, but he always declined 
Ihem and sought for power only amons the fast- 
nesses of his native region. . Stories of the skill 
aaad courage with which he counteracted several 
machinations to procure his head, were current and 
popular throughout the country, and among the 
Greeks in general he was certainly regarded as infe- 
rior only to the grand vizier himself. But thou^ 
distrusting and distrusted, he always in the field 
fought for the sultan with great bravery, particularly 
against the famous rebel Paswan Oglou. On his 
return from that war in 1798, he was, in consequence, 
made a pashaw of three tails, or vizier, and was 
more than once offered the ultimate dignity of grand 
vizier, but he still declined all the honours of the 
metropolis. The object of his ambition was not 
temporary power, but to found a kingdom. 

He procured, however, pashalics for his two sons, 
the younger of whom, Velhi, saved suflScient money 
m ms first government to buy the pashalic of the 
Morea, with tlie dignity of vizier, for which he paid 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling. His eldest 
son, Mouctar, was of a more warlike turn, with less 
ambition than his brother. At the epoch of which I 
am speaking, he supplied his father's place, at the 
head of the Albanians in the armies of the sultan, 
in which he greatly distinguished himself in the 
campaign of 1809 against the Russians* 
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The difficulties which Ali Pashaw had to encouii'- 
ter in establishing his ascendency, did not arise so 
much from the opposition he met with from the 
neighbouring pashaws as from the nature of the 
people, and of the country of which he was deter- 
mined to make himself master. Many of the plains 
and valleys which composed his dominions were 
occupied by inhabitants who had been always in 
rebellion, and were never entirely conquered by the 
Turks, such as the Chimeriotes, the Sulliotes, and 
the nations living among the mountains adjacent to 
the coast of tlie loiHan Sea. Besides this, the woods 
and )iills of every part of his dominions were in a 
great degree possessed by formidable bands of rob- 
bers, who, recruited and protected by the villages, 
and commanded by chieis as brave and as enter- 
prising as himself, laid extensive tracts under con- 
tribution, burning and plundering regardless of his 
jurisdiction. Against these he proceeded with the 
most iron severity ; they were burned, hanged, be- 
headed, and impaled, in all parts of the country, 
until they were either exterminated or expelled. 

A short time before the arrival of Lord Byron at 
Joannina, a large body of insurgents who infested 
the mountains between that city and Tnccala, were 
defeated and dispersed by Mouctar Pashaw, who cut 
to pieces a hundred of tliem on the spot. These 
robbers had been headed by a Greek priest, who, after 
the defeat, went to Constantinople and procured a 
firman of protection, with which he ventured to re- 
turn to Joannina, where the vizier invited him to a 
conference, and made him a prisoner. In deference 
to the firman, Ali confined Mm in prison, but used 
him'well until a messenger could bring from Con- 
stantinople a permission from the Porte to authorize 
him to do what he pleased with the rebel. — It was 
the arm of this man which Byron beheld suspended 
from the bough on entering Joannina. 

By &ese vigorous measures, Ali Paehaw rendered 
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the greater part of Albania and the contiguous dis- 
tricts safely accessible, which were before overrun 
by bandit^ and freebooters; and consequently, W 
€»pening the country to merchants, and securing their 
persons and goods, not only increased his own reve- 
nues, but improved the condition of his subjects. 
He built bridges over the rivers, raised causeways 
over the inar8nes,opened roads, adorned the country 
and the towns with new buildings, and by many sa- 
lutary regulations, acted die part of a just, though a 
merciless, prince. 

In private hfe he was no less distinguished for the 
same unmitigated cruelty, but he aiforded many ex- 
amplea of strong affection. The wife of his son 
Mouctar was a great favourite with the old man. 
Upon paying her a visit one morning, he found her 
in tears. He questioned her several times as to the 
cause of ber grief; she at last reluctantly acknow- 
ledged that it arose from the diminution of her hus- 
band's regard. He inquired if she thought he paid 
attention to other women ; the reply was ill the af- 
firmative ; and she related that a lady of the name 
of Phrosyne, the wife of a rich Jew, had beguiled 
her of her hueband'a love ; for she had seen at the 
bath, upon the linger of Phrosyne, a rich ring, which 
bad belonged to Mouctar, and which she had often 
in vain entreatod him to give to her. Ali immedi- 
ately ordered the lady to be seized, and to be tied up 
in a sack, and cast into the lake. Various versions 
of this tragical tale are met with m all parts of the 
country, and the fate of Phrosyn^ is imbodied in a 
ballad of touching pathos and melody. 

That the character of this intrepid and ruthless 
^varrior made a deep impression on the m'nu] of By- 
ron cannot be questioned. The scenes in whicli ho 
acted were, as the poet traversed the couiitrj-, every 
where around him; and his achievements, bloody, 
dark, and brave, had become themes of !>ung and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Leave Joanniiui for Prevesa—Land at Fanari— Albania — Byronfi 

Character (tf the Inhabitantg, 

Hating gratified their curiosity with an inspec' 
tion of- every object of interest at Tepellen^, the tra^ 
vellers returned to Joaiuiina, where they again re- 
sided several days, partaking of the hospitality of 
the principal inhabitants. On the 3d of November 
they bade it adieu, and returned to Salona, on the 
Gulf of Arta; where, in consequence of hearing 
tiiat the inhabitants of Camia were up in arms, that 
numerous bands of robbers had descended from the 
mountains of Ziccola and Agrapha, and had made 
their appearance 6n the other side of the gulf, they 
resolved to proceed by water to Prevesa, and having 
presented an order wliich they had received from Ali 
Pashaw, for the use of his galliot, she was, immedi- 
ately fitted out to convey them. In the course of 
the voyage they suffered a great deal of alarm, ran 
some risk, and were obliged to land on the maiidand 
of Albania, in a bay called Fanari, contiguous to the 
mountainous district of Sulli. There they procured 
horses, and rode to Volondorako, a town belonging 
to the vizier, by the pnmate of which and his high- 
ness's garrison they were received with all imagina^ 
ble civility. Having passed the night there, they 
departed in the morning, which, proving bright ana 
beautiful, afforded them interesting views of xSe steep 
romantic environs of Sulli. 

Land of Albania^ where Iskander rose, 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wtoe, 
And he his namesake whose cnt-baffled Ibes 
fittirank fVom his deeds of cblvalroiis emprise ; 
Land of Albania ! let me bend mine eyes 
On rhee, thoa ragged nurse of savage men! 
The cross descends^ thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the flen, 
Throuch many a cy pr ess grove withlD each city*jv l|ni. 
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.Of the inhabitants of Albania — ^the Amaonts or 
Aibanese — Lord Byron says they reminded him 
strongly o| the Highlanders of Scotland, whom they 
undoubtenrresen%le in ^ss,figtnre,and manner of 
tiving. "The very mountains seemed Caledonian 
with a kiader climate. The kilt, though white, the 
spare active form,- their dialect, Celtic in its sound, 
and their hardy habits, all carried me back to M or- 
ven. No nation are so detested and dreaded by their 
neighbom^ as the Albanese ; the Greeks hardly re- 
gard them as Christians, or the Turks aadtfoslems, 
and in fact they are a mixture of both, and sometimes 
neither. Their habits are predatory : all are armed, 
and the red-shawled Amaouts, the Montenegrins, Chi- 
meriotes, and Gedges, are treacherous ; the others 
diffbr somewhat in garb, and essentially in charac- 
ter. As far as my own experience goes, I can speak 
favourably. 1 was attended by two, an infidel and 
a Mussulman, to Constantinople and every other part 
of Turkey which came within my observations, and 
more faithful in peril and indefatigable in service are 
no where to be found. The infidel was named Ba- 
silius, the Moslem Dervish Tahiri ; the former a man 
of middle age, and the latter about my own. Basili 
was strictly charged by Ali Pashaw in person to at- 
tend us, and Dervish was one of fifty who accompa- 
nied us through the forests of Acamania, to the banks 
of the Acheloiis, and onward to Missolonghi. There 
I took him into my own service, and never had occa- 
sion to repent it till the moment of my departure. 

"When in 1810, after my friend,^Mr. Hobhouse, 
left me for England, I was seized with a severe fever 
in the Morea, these men saved my life by frightening 
away my physician, whose throat they threatened 
to cut if I was not cured within a given time. To 
tliis consolatory assurance of posthumous retribu- 
tion, and a resolute refusal of Dr. RomanelU's pre- 
scriptions, I attributed my recovery. I had left my 
last remaining English servant at Athens ; my dra* 

I 
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goman was as ill as myself, and my poor Ania«iit9 
nursed me with an attention which would have dbae 
honour to civilization. 

** They had a variety of adventures, for the Mos- 
lem, Dervish, being a remarkably handsome man^ 
was always squabbhng with the husbands of Athens ; 
insomuch that four of the principal Turks paid me a 
visit of remonstrance at the convent, on the subject 
of lus having taken a woman to the bath — ^whom he 
had lawfully bought, howe|ver-^a thing quite contrary 
to etiquette. 

*' Basili also was extremely gallant among his own 
persuasion, and had the greatest veneration for the 
chiurch, mixed with the highest contempt of church- 
men, whom he cuffed upon occasion in a most hete- 
rodox manner. Yet he never passed a church with- 
out crossing himself; and I remember the risk he 
ran on entering St. Sophia, in Stajnboul, because it 
had once been a place of his worship. On remon- 
strating with him on his inconsistent proceedmgs, 
he invariably answered, *Our church is holy, our 
priests are thieves f and then he crossed himself as 
usual, and boxed the ears of the first papas who re- 
fused to assist in any required operation, as was 
always found to be necesssiury where a priest had any 
influence with the Cogia Bashi of his village. In- 
deed, a more abandoned race of miscreants cannot 
exist, than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

" When preparations were made for my return, my 
Albanians were summoned to receive their pay. 
Basili took his with an awkward show of regret at 
my intended departure, and marched away to his 
quairters with his bag of plasties. I sent for Der- 
vish, but for some time he was not to be found ; at 
last, he entered just as Signor Logotheti, father to 
the ci'devarU Anglo-consul of Athens, and some other 
of my Greek acquaintances, paid me a visit. Der- 
vish took the money, but on a sudden dashed it on 
the ground; and clasping his hands, which he raised 
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to his forehead, mshed out of the room weeping 
bitterly. From that moment to the hour of my em- 
barkation, he continued his lamentations, and all our 
efforts to console him ofily produced this answer, 
* He leaves me.* SignorLogotheti, who never wept 
before for any thing less than the loss of a paras, 
melted; the padre of the convent, my attendants, 
my visiters, and I verily believe that even Sterne's 
foolish fat scullion would have left her fish-kitUe to 
sympathize with the unaffected and unexpected sor- 
row of this barbarian. 

" For my part, when I remembered that a short 
time before my departure from England, a noble and 
-most intimate associate had excused himself from 
taking leave of me, because he had to attend a rela- 
-tion *to a milliner's,' I felt no less surprised than 
humiliated by the present occurrence and the past 
vecollection. 

** The Albanians in general (I do not mean the cul- 
tivators of the earth in the provinces, who have also 
that appellation, but the mountaineers) have a fine 
t;ast of countenance ; and the most beautiful women I 
have ever beheld, in stature and in features, we saw le- 
velling the road broken down by the torrents between 
Delvinaki and Libokavo. Their manner of walking 
is truly theatrical, but this strut is probably the effect 
of ^e capote or cloak depending from one shoulder. 
Their long hair reminds you of the Spartans, and 
tiieir courage in desultory warfare is unquestionable. 
Though they have some cavalry among the Gedges, 
I never saw a good Amaout horseman, but on foot 
they are never to be subdued." 

The travellers having left Volondorako proceeded 
southward till they came near to the seaside, and 
passing along the shore, under a castle belonging to 
Ali P^aw, on the lofty summit of a steep rock, 
they at last reached Nicopolis again, the ruins of 
which they revisited. 
On their arrival at Prevesa, they had no choice 
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left but that of crossing Camia, and the coimtry 
being, as already mentioned, overrun with robbers, 
they provided themselves with a guard of thirty- 
seven soldiers, smd procysed another galliot to take 
them down the ' Gulf of Arta, to the place whence 
they were to commence their land journey. 

Having emUarked, they continued sailing with 
very little wind until they reached the fortress of 
Vonitza, where they waited all night for the fresh- 
ening of the morning breeze, with which they again 
set sail, and about four o'clock in the aftemoon 
arrived at Utraikee. 

At this place there was only a custom-house and 
a barrack for troops close to each other* and sur- 
rounded except towards the water, by a high walL 
In the evening the gates were seemed, and prepara^ 
tions made for feeding their Albanian guaras; a 
goat was killed and roasted whole, and four fires 
•were kindled in the yard, around which the soldiers 
seated themselves in parties. After eating and 
drinking, the greater part of them assembled at the 
largest of the fires, and, while the travellers were 
^emselves with the elders of the party seated om. 
the ground, danced round the blaze to their own 
songs, with astonishing Highland energy. 

Childe Harold at a little dUrtance stood. 
And view'd, but not displeased, the revelry, 
Nor hated harmless mirth, however mde ; 
In sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent glee ; 
And as the flames along their thces gieam'd, 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes Aiding ftw, 
The long wild locks that to their girdles stream'd. 
While thus in concert they this lay hcdf saog, half screvK/tt* 

**'l talk not of mercy, I talk not of foar ; 
He neither must know who would serve the vizier ; 
Since' the days of our prophet, the crescent ne'er saw 
▲ chief erer glorious like All Pashaw ** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ijeave UtraHcee—Dangenu* Pan in the Woods^Catoaiuh-Quarrd 
between the Guard and Primate t^ the Village— Makala—Gcvrir^ 
MiseoUmghi— Parnassus. 

HAYDve spent the night at Utraikee, Byron and his 
friend continued their journey southward. The re- 
ports of the state of the country induced them to 
take ten additional soldiers with them, as their road 
for the first two hours lay through dangerous passes 
in the forest. On approaching these places fifteen 
<or twenty of the party walked briskly on before, 
and when they had gone through the pass halted 
until the travellers came up. In the woods two or 
three green spots were discovered on the road-side, 
and on then) Turkish tombstones, generally under 
« clump of trees, and near a well or fountain. 

When they had passed the forest they reached an 
open country, whence they sent back the ten men 
whom they had brought from Utraikee. They then 
passed on to a village called Catoona, where they 
-arrived by noon. It was their intention to have 
proceeded farther that day, but their progress was 
interrupted by an affair between their Albanian 
guard and the primate of the village. As they were 
looking about, while horses were collecting to carry 
their luggage, one of the soldiers drew his sword at 
the primate, the head Greek magistrate ; guns were 
cocked, and in an instant, before either Lord Byron 
-or Mr. Hobhouse could stop the afi^y, the primate, 
throwing off his shoes and cloak, fled so preci- 
pitately that he rolled down the lull and dislocated 
ixis shoulder. It was a long time before they could 
persuade him to return to his house, where they 
lodged, and when he did return he remarked that he 
eared comparatively little about his shoulder to the 

12 
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loss of a pnrse with fifteen sequins, which dropped 
out of his pocket during the tumble. The hint was 
understood. 

Catoona is inhabited by Greeks only, and is a 
rural, well-built village. The primate's house was 
neatly fitted up with sofas, fjpon a knolls in the 
middle of the village, stood a schoolhouse, and 
from that spot the view was very extensive. To 
the west are lofty mountains, rangmg from north to 
south, near the coast ; to the east a grand romantte 
prospect in the distance, and in the foreground a 
green valley, with a considerable riyer windm; 
through a long line of country. 

They had some difficulty in procuring horses at 
Catoona, and in consequence were detained till past 
eleven o'clock the next morning, and only trarelled 
four hours that day to Makala, a well-built stone vil- 
lage, containing about forty houses distinct fitHB 
each other, and inhabited by Greeks, who were a 
little above the condition of peasants, being* en- 
gaged in pasturage and a small wool-trade. 

The travellers were now in Camia, where they 
found the inhabitants much better lodged than in 
the Albanian villages. T%e house in which they 
slept at this place resembled those old mansions 
wmch are to be met with in the bottoms of the 
Wiltshire Downs. Two green courts, one befoie 
and the other behind, were attached to it, and the 
whole were surrounded by a high and thick wall, 
which shut out the prospect, but was necessary in a 
country so frequently overrun by strong bands of 
freebooters. 

Prom Makala they proceeded through the woods, 
and in the course of their journey passed three new- 
made graves, which the Albanians pointing at as 
they rode by, said they were " robbers." In the 
course of the journey they had a distant view of 
the large town of Vraikore, on the left bank of the 
Aspro, but they did not approach it» croBsiag the 
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drer by a feriy to the village of Gouria, where they 
passed the nig^ht. 

Leaving that place in the morning, they took an 
easterly direction, and continued to riSe across a plain 
of cornfields, near the banks of the river, in a rich 
oountry ; sometimes over stone causeways, and be- 
t'ween 4he hedges of gardens and olive-groves, until 
they were stopped by the sea. This was that fruit- 
ful region formerly called Paracheloitis, which, ac- 
cording to classic allegory, was drained or torn from 
the river Achelous, by the perseverance of Hercules 
and presented by him for a nuptial present to the 
cLaughter of Oeneus. 

T%e water at which they had now arrived was 
rather a salt-marsh than the sea, a shallow bay 
stretching from the mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto into 
the land for several miles. Having dismissed their 
horses, they passed over in boats to Natolico, a town 
'which stood in the water. Here they fell in with a 
liospitable Jew, who made himself remembered by 
saying that he was honomed in their having partaken 
of his little misery. 

Natolico, where they staid for the night, was a well- 
built town ; the hoivses of timber, chiefly of two sto- 
ries, and about ^x hundred in number. Having sent 
on their baggage in boats, they proceeded themselves 
to the town of Missolonghi, so celebrated since as 
having suffered greatly during the recent rebellion of 
the Greeks, but more particularly as the place where 
Lord ^Ton died. 

Missolonghi is situated on the south side of the 
Balt>marsh or shallow, along the north coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth, nearly opposite to Patras. It is a 
dull, and I should think an Unwholesome place. The 
marsh, for miles on each side, has only irom a foot 
to two feet of water on it, but there is a channel for 
boats marked out by perches. When I was there the 
weather was extremely wet, and I had no otlier op- 
portunity of seeing the character of the adjacent coun- 
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try than during the intervals of the showers. It wa« 
green and pastoral, with a short skirt of cultivation 
along the bottom of the hills. 

Abrupt and rapid as the foregoing sketch of the 
journey through Albania has been, it is evident from 
the novelty of its circumstances thut if rmilri nitf»4)e 
performed withOttrieaviiy^iiJii iijii|MiininiMi, riii the 
susceptible mind of the poet. It is impossible, I 
think, not to allow that-fe niuit o f the wildnBuwuad 
romant« > yl uu m o f hi s iumgina l jiei» 

expM'ieiicc of hte'iife The igf im* hr' Ti ^ftea, iEe 
characters with whom^he h a carerf' a inniiiij li ll ll itL ove 
all, the chartered-iftfltingii pitj hM Ui a t jand pwiwiifles of 
the inhabitants, were fflgafly calculated to supply his 
mind with raiie and^jijlm^e ppjetiQal materials. It 
is only in this jpespect thatuhe details of his travels 
are interesting.— Considerea. as constituting a portion 
of the education of his genius, they are highly curi- 
ous< and serve to show how little, after all, of great 
invention is requisite to make interesting and mag- 
nificent poetry. 

From Missolonghi the travellers passed over the 
Gulf of Corinth to Patras, then a rude, half-ruined, 
open town with a fortress on the top of a hill ; and on 
the 4th of December, in the afternoon, they proceeded 
towards Corinthj but halted at Yostizza, the ancient 
^gium, where they obtained their first view of Par- 
nassus, on the opposite side of the gulf, rising high 
above the other peaks of that hilly region, and cai^)ed 
with snow. It probably was during this first visit to 
Yostizza that the address to Parnassus was suggested* 

Oh, thou Parnassus ! 'whom I now surrey 
Not In the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 
Not in the niblcd landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty '. 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing^ 
The humblest or thy pilgrims passing by 
>Vould gladly woo thine echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one muse will wave ber wing. 
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Oft lui7e I dreamMof thee ! whom glorious oame 
Who knows not, knows not manis dhoneiM lore ; 
And now I view thee, tis, alas ! with shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore 
I tremble, and can only bend the laiee ; 
Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar. 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
iB silent joy, to think at last I look on thee. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Vostizza—ttattle of Leprtnto-~Pamassiis—Livadi»-^{nfe of TVopJto- 
fUus—Tke Fovntamt qf Oblivion eoui Memoiy^Ckmroniar— Thibet 
^Athens, 

t 

y 08TIZSA was then a considerable town, containing 
between three and four thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
Greeks. It stands on a rising ground on the Pelo- 
ponnesian side of the Gulf of Corinth. I say stands, 
but I know not if it has survived the war. The scenery 
around it will always make it delightful, while the as- 
sociations connected with the Achaian league, and 
the important events which have happened in the vi- 
cmity, will ever render the site interesting. The bat» 
tie pf Lepanto, in which Cervantes lost his hand, was 
fought within sight of it. 

What a strange thing is glory! Three hundred 
years ago all Christendom rang with the battle of 
Lepanto, and yet it is already probable that it will 
only be interesting to posterity as an incident in the 
life of one of the private soldiers engaged in it. This 
is certainly no very moiu-nful reflection to one who 
is of opinion that there is no permanent fame, but 
that which is obtained by adding to the comforts and 
pleasures of mankind. MiUtary transactions, after 
their immediate effects cease to be felt, are little pro* 
.ductive of such a result. Not that I value militaiy 
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virtues the less by being of this opinion ; on the con» 
trary, I am the more convinced of their excellence^ 
Burke has unguardedly said, that vice loses half its 
malignity by losing its grossness ; but public virtue 
ceases to be useful when it sickens at the calamities 
of necessary war. The moment that nations be- 
come confident of security, they give way to corrup- 
tion. The evils and dangers of war seem as requi- 
site for the preservation of public morals as the laws 
themselves ; at least it is the melancholy moral of 
history, that when nations resolve to be peaceful 
with respect to their neighbours, they begin to be 
vicious with respect to themselves. But to return to 
the travellers. 

On the 14th of December they hired a boat with 
fourteen men and ten oars, and sailed to Salona; 
thence they proceeded to Crisso, and rode on to 
Delphi, ascending the mountain on horseback, by a 
fiteep, craggy path towards the north-east. After 
scaUng the side of Parnassus for about an hour, 
they saw vast masses of rock, and fragments of 
fitone, piled in a perilous manner above them, with 
niches and sepidchres, and relics, and remains on aH 
sides. 

They visited and drank of Castalia, and the pro- 
phetic font, Cassotis ; but still, like every other tra- 
veller, they were disappointed. Parnassus is an 
emblem of the fortune that attends the votaries of 
the muses, harsh, rugged, and bairen. The woods 
that once waved on Delphi's steep, have all passed 
away, and may now be sought in vain. 

A few traces of terraces may yet be discovered— 
here and there the chump of a column, and niches 
for receivmg votive offerings are numerous among 
the cliffs, but it is a lone and dismal place ; Desola- 
tion sits with Silence, and Ruin there is so decayed 
as to be almost Oblivion. 

Parnassus is not so much a single mountain as 
the loftiest of a range ; the cloven summit appeals 
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Bidst conspicuous when seen from the south. The 
northern view is, however, more remarkable, for the 
cleft is less distin^shable, and seven lower peaks 
suggest, in contemplation with the summits, the 
fanc^r of so many seats of the muses. These peaks, 
nine in all, are the first of the hills which receive the 
rising sun, and the last that in the evening part with 
his light. 

From Delphi the travellers proceeded towards Li* 
vadia, passing in the course of the journey, the con- 
fluence of the three roads where CBdipus slew his 
father, an event with its hideous train of fatalities 
which could not be recollected by Byron on the 
spot, even after the tales of guilt he had gathered 
in his Albanian journeys, without agitating associa- 
tions. 

At Livadia they remained the greater part of 
three days, during which they examined with more 
than ordinary minuteness, the cave of Trophonius, 
and the streams of the Hercyna, composed of the 
mingled waters of the two fountains of Oblivion and 
Memory. 

From Livadia, after visiting tlie battle-field of 
Chaeron^a (the birthplace of Plutarch), and also 
many of the almost innumerable storied and conse- 
crated spots in the neighbourhood, the travellers 
proceeded to Thebes — a poor town, containing about 
five hundred wooden houses, with two shabl^ 
mosques and four humble churches. The only 
thing worthy of notice in it is a public clock, to 
which the inhabitants direct the attention of stran- 
gers as proudly as if it were indeed one of the won- 
ders of the world. There they still affect to show 
the fountain of Dirce and the ruins of the house of 
Pindar: But it is unnecessary to describe the number- 
less relics of the famous things of Greece, which every 
hour, as they approached towards Athens, lay more 
and more in their way. Not that many remarkable 
ol^ects met their view ; yet fragments of antiquity^ 
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wete often secfn though many of them were pmb^ 
bly brought far from the edifices to which they ha^ 
originally belonged : not for their beauty, or on ac^, 
count of the veneration which the sight of them is* 
spired, but because they would bum into better lime 
than the coarser rock of the hills. Nevertheless, 
abased and returned into rudeness as all things were, 
the presence of* Greece was felt, and Byron ccndd 
hot resist the inspirations of her genius. 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth f 
InmiortBi ! though no more ; theugh foUeo) great ; 
Who now shall lead thy scatter'd children ibrth 
And long-accustom'd bondage uncreate ? 
Not such thy sons who whUom did await, ' 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 
In bleak Thermopylae's sepulchral strait : 
Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap fitom Eurotas' banks, and call thee firom Ibe tomb * 

Ih the course of the afternoon of the day aftei 
they had left Thebes, in attaining the summit of a 
mountain over which their road lay, the travellers 
beheld Athens at a distance, rising loftily, crowned 
with the Acropolis in the midst of the plain, the sea 
beyond, a^d the misty hills of Egina blue in tii« 
distance. 

On a rugged rock rising abruptly on the right, 
near to the spot where this interesting vista firs; 
opened, they beheld the remains of the ancieni 
walls of Phyle, a fortress which commanded one 
l)f the passes from Bceotia into Attica, and famous 
as the retreat of the chief patriots concerned in de» 
stroying the thirty tyrants of Athens. 

Spirit of freedom ! when on Phyle*8 brow 
Thou sat'st with Thrasybulns and his tndn, 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of tlune Attio plain? 
Not tliirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But every carle can lord it o'er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain. 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
F)rom birth till death enslaved ; in word, in deed unmaon^ 
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/ Such was the condition in which the poet found the 
fcoxmiry as he'approached Athens; and although the 
Nr spirit he invoked has reanimated the dejected race 
he then beheld around him, the traveller who even, 
now revisits the country, will still look in vain for 
tiiat lofty mien which characterizes the children of 
• liberty. Tlie fetters of the Greeks have been struck 
off, but the blains and excoriated marks of slavery 
are stUl conspicuous upon them ; the sinister eye, 
the fawning voice, the skulking, crouching, base 
demeanour, time and many conflicts only can efiace. 
The first vi^w of the city was fleeting and unsa- 
tisfactory; as the travellers descended from the 
mountains the windings of the road among the hills 
shut it out. Having passed the village of Casha, 
they at last entered upon the slope, and thence into 
the plain of Attica: but the intervening heights and 
trees kept the town concealed, till a turn of thepatii 
brought it foil again before them; the Acropolis 
crowned with the ruins of the Parthenon— the Mu- 
seum hill— and the Monument of Philopappus-^ 

AndflDt orDiqr»— Sliest Atluna ! wbere, 
Wbereare tlqf men of might? itj grand in aonlt 
Gone— gUimnering through the dreams of things that were : 
l^lnt in the race ttat led to glory^e goal, 
They won, and pais'd away ;-~i» this the whole} 
▲ aebeolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 
Thewarriors weapon, and the sophiafa stole - 
An aon^ in Tain, and o'er each moalderaw tow«, 
IHm with ttae.niat or years, gr«y liits tlia fltede of power. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Athtru— Byron's Charaeter^theTnodemAthenianB^Vint to EUusia 
—Visit to the Caverns at Vary and KeraUa^Lott in the La^jfrHOlu 
4^ the latter. 

It has been justly remarked, that were , there no 
other vestiges of the ancient world in existence than 
those to be seen at Athens, they are still sufficient 
of themselves to justify the admiration entertained 
for the genius of Greece. It is not, however, so^ 
much on account of their magnificence as of their' 
exquisite beauty, that the fragments obtain such 
idolatrous homage from the pilgrims to the shattered 
shrines of antiquity. But Lord B3n*on had no feeling 
for art, perhaps it would be more correct to say he 
affected none: still, Athens was to him a text, a 
theme; and when the first rush of curiosity has 
been satisfied, where else can the palled fancy find 
such a topic. 

To the mere antiquary, this celebrated city can- 
not but long continue interesting, and to llweias sic 
enthusiast, just Tibrnfrd fmm tiMi r1niinli<^ni'"Of"tiiT 
college, the scenery and the ruins may for a season 
inspire delight. Philosophy may there point her 
moral apophthegms with stronger emphasis, virtue 
receive new incitements to perseverance, by reflect- 
ing on the honour which still attends the memory 
of the ancient great, and patriotism there more pa- 
thetically deplore the inevitable effects of individual 
corruption on public glory; bnt tm^rr-mim jr])^ 
seeks a solace irom misfortuner or iy^ RWeai/of 
the sun ;^ how wretched, haw flnlitiiryx how amplj* 
is Athens ! 

Vet to the remnants of coy splendour past 
> tStuAl {Nlfrims, peiwive, but unwearied throng ; 
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jitan Uw tt»yaf«r, ivkta cliP Ionian UmI, 
BailthA bright clime of Mttle and of song ; 
Long riiall thy annals and inunortal tongue 
FUl witlk tby fione the yoatb of maiiy a sliora; 
Boast of the aged! leasoo of the young ! 
Which sages Tenerate and bards adore, 
An Fallaa and tlM Muse nnvail tkeir awM lava ! 

Of the existing race of Atheniaas Byron has ob- 
served, that they are remarkable for their cunning: 
*' Among the various foreigners resident in Athens 
there was never a difference of opinion in their esti- 
mate of the Greek character, though on all other 
topics they disputed with great acrimony. M. Fau- 
vel, the French consul, who has passed thirty years 
at Athens, frequently declared in my hearings that 
the Greeks dq not deserve to be emancipated, rea- 
soning on the ground of their national and individual 
depravity — while he forgot that such depravity is to 
be attributed to causes which can only be removed 
by the measures he reprobates. 

^ M . Roque, a French merchant of respectability, 
long settled in Athens, asserted with the most 
amusing gravity, ' Sir, they are the same canaille 
that existed in the days of Themistocles.' The 
ancients banished Themistocles ; the modems cheat 
Monsieur Roque: thus great men have ever been 
treated ! 

^ In short, all the Franks who are fixtives, and 
jmost of the Englishmen, Grermans, Danes, &c., of 
passage, came over by degrees to their opinion, on 
much the same grounds that a Turk in England 
would condemn the nation by wholesale, because he 
was wronged by his lackey and overcharged by his 
washerwoman. Certainly, it was not a little stag- 
gsring when the Sieurs Fauvel and Lusieri, the two 
greatest demagogues of the day, who divide betwen 
them the power of Pericles and the popularity of - 
Cleon« and puzzle the poor Waywode with perpetual 
differences, agreed in the utter condemnaiion of the 
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Greeks in general, and of the Athenians in par- 
ticular/' 

I have qnoted his Lordship thns particularly be- 
cause after his arrival at Athens he laid down bis 
pen. Clnlde Harold there disappears. Whether he 
nad written the pilgrimage up to that point at Athens 
I have not been s^le to ascertain ; while I am inclined 
to think it was so, as I recollect he told me there 
that he had then described or was describing the 
reception he had met with at Tepellen6 from Ali 
Pashaw. 

After having halted some time at Athens, where 
Ihey established their head-quarters, the traveUers, 
when they had inspected the principal antiquities of 
the city (those things which aU travellers must visiQ, 
made several excursions into the environs, and 
among other places went to Eleusis. 

On the 13th of January they mounted eaiiier 
than usual, and set out on that road which has the 
site of the Academy and the Oolonos, the retreat of 
(Edipns during his banishment, a little to the hght; 
they then entered the Olive Groves, crossed tiie Ce- 
(^essus, and came to sm open, well-cultivated plain, 
extending on the left to the Piraeus and the sea. 
Having ascended by a gentle acclivity through a 
pass, at the distance of eight or ten miles from 
Athens, the ancient Corydallus, now called Daphn6- 
rouni, they came, at the bottom of a piny mountain, 
to the little monastery of Daphn6, me appearance 
and situation of which are in agreeable unison. 
The monastery was then fast verging into that 
state of the uninhabitable picturesque so much ad- 
mired by young damsels and artists of a romantic > 
vein. The pines on the adjacent mountains hiss as 
they ever wave their boughs, and somehow, such is 
the lonely aspect of the place, that their hissing may 
be imagined to breathe satire against the pretensions 
of human vanity. 

After passing through the hollow valley in which 
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' iMs monastic habitation is sitiiated, tbe road shaii^ 
turns round an elbow of the mountain, and the 
Eleusinian ptaiti opens immediately in liont. It is, 
however, for a plain, but of small dimensficms* On 
tiie left, is the island of Salamis, and the straits 
wjhere the battle was fought ; but neither of it nor 
of the mysteries for which the temple of Ceres Was 
for so many ages celebrated, has the poet given us 
description or suggestion ; and yet few topies among 
all his wild and wonderful subjects, were so likely 
to have furnished suck^^am]^ room, and verge 
enough** to his fancy. 

The next excursion in any degree interesting, if 
a qualification of that kind can be applied to excur- 
sions, in Attica, was to Cape Colonna. Crossing 
the bed of the Ilissus and keeping nearer to Mount 
Hymettus, the travellers arrived at Vary, a farm 
b^onging to the monastery of Agios Aisomatos, and 
under the charge of a caloyer. Here they stoj^d 
for the night, ^nd being furnished with lights, and 
attended by the caloyer's servant as a guide, they 
proceeded to inspect the Paneum, or sculptured 
cavern in that neighbourhood, into which they de- 
scended. Having satisfied their curiosity there, 
they proceed^, in the morning, to Kerat^a, a small 
town containing about two hundred and fifty houses,^ 
chiieily inhabited by rural Albanians. 

The wetness of the weather obliged them to re- 
main several days at Kerat^a, during which they 
took the opportunity of a few hours of sunshine, to 
ascend the mountaiaof Pam6 in, quest of a cav^ of 
which many wonderful things were reported in the 
country. Having found the entrance, kindled their 
pine torches, and taken a supply of strips of the 
same wood, they let themselves down Uirough a 
narrow aperture ; creeping still farther down, they 
came into what seemed a large subterranean hall, 
arched as it were with high cupolas of. crystal, and 
divided into long aides by columns of glittering 
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spar, in some parts spread into wide horisoiiial 
i^ambers, in others terminated by the dark mouths 
of de6p and steep abysses receding into the interior 
of the mountain. 

lie travellerg wandered from one potto to an- 
other until they came to a fountain of pure water, 
by the side of which they lingered some time, till, 
observing that their torches were wasting, they re- 
solved tq return; but after exploring the labynnth 
for a few minutes, they found themselves again 
close beside this mysterious spring. It was not 
without reason they then became alarmed, for the 
guide confessed witn trepidation that he had forgot- 
ten the mtricacies of the cave, and knew not how to 
recover the outlet. 

Byron often described this adventi^e with spirit 
and humour. Magnifying both his own and his 
friend's terrors ; and though of course there was 
caricature in both, yet the distinction was charae- 
teristic. Mr. Hobhouse, being^of a more solid dis- 
position naturally, could discern nothing but a grave 
cause for dread in being thus lost in the bowels of 
the earth -; ]B)nron, however, described his own anx^ 
iety as a species of excitement and titiUation which 
moved him to laughter. Their escape from starva- 
tion and being buried alive was truly providentiaL 
^ While roaming in a state of despair from cave to 
Jell ; climbing up narrow apertiues ; their last pine- 
torch fast consuming ; totally ignorant of their posi- 
tion, and all around darkness, they discovered, as it 
were by accident, a ray of light gleaming towards 
them ; they hastened towards it, and arrived at the 
mouth of the cave. 

AlUiough the poet has not made any use of this 
incident in description, the actual experience whkA 
it gave him ojUtf^l^sMmpMr'-is^ could not but enrich 
his metaphysiesi store, and increase his knowledge 
of tembk feelings ; of the woricings of the dai^est 
and dreadest antieipations— slow famishing fleath-^ 
eannibalisnp-^and the xagejOf self-devouring hunger 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

PtoeetAfimn, KeraUa to Capt CoUmnut—AsneioHau ctmneeted vntk 
tktSpt—SecondrhMoing eftke AOamant—Jammeif to Marathon 
— igraet i^hia MvtiUwet on tht Mvui of tht PoH—Xetum to At/Umo 
'-Ijoin Ou DraveOen tlUre^Maid ofAthen*. 

Fbom Kerat^a the traveUers proceeded to Cape 
O>loiina, by the way of Katapheke. The road was 
wild and rme, but die distant view of the ruins of 
the temple of Minerva, standing on the loneliness of 
the promontory, would have repaid them for the 
trouble, had the road been even rougher. 

This once elegant edifice was of the Doric order, 
an hexastyle, the columns twenty-seren feet in 
height. It was built entirely of white marble, and 
esteemed one of the finest ^)ecimens of architecture. 
The rocks on which the remains stand, are cele- 
brated alike by the English and the Grecian muses ; 
for it was amid them that Falconer laid the scene 
of his Shipwreck ; and the unequalled description 
of the climate of Greece, in the Giaour, was proba-, 
bly inspired there, although the poem was written in 
London. It was also here, but not on this occasion, 
that the poet first became acquainted with the Alba- 
nian belief in second-hearing, to which he alludes 
in the same poem : 

Deep in whoee darklT-bo^ng: ear, 
Tbe deatb-ehot peal'd (tf murder near. 

" This superstition of a second-hearing,** says 
Lord Byron, •* fell once under my own observation. 
On my third journey to Cape Colonna, as we passed 
through the defile that leads from the hamlet be- 
tween Kerat^a and Colonna, I observed Dervish Ta- 
hiri (one of his Albanian servants) riding rather out 
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of the patfay and leaning his head upon his hand an 
if in pain. I rode up and inquired. ' We are in 
peril !' be answered. ' What peril ? we are not now 
in Albania, nor in the passes to Ephesus, Misso- 
longbi, or Lepanto; there are plenty of us wdl 
armed, and the Choriotes have not courage to he 
tldeves.' ' True, Afiendi ; but, nevertheless, the shot 
is ringing in my ears.' ' The shot ! not a tophaike 
has been fired this morning.' ' I hear it, notwith- 
standing-i-bom — ^bom — as plainly as I hear your 
voice' — ' Ba.' • As you please, ASfendi ; if it is writ- 
ten, so will it be.' 

"I left this quick-eared predeslinarian, and rode 
up to Basili, his Christian compatriot, whose ears, 
though not at all prophetic, by no means relished the 
intelliffence. We all arrived at Colonna, remained 
some hours, and returned leisurely, saying a variety 
of brilliant things, in more languages than spoiled 
the building of Babel, upon the mistaken seer ; Ro- 
maic, Amaout, Turkish, Italian, and English were 
all exercised, in various conceits, upon the unfortu- 
nate Mussuhnan. While we were contemplatmg the 
beautiful prospect, Dervish was occupied about the 
columns. I thought he was derangea into an anti- 
quarian, and asked him if he had become a palao- 
castro man. * No,' said he, * but these pillars wfll 
be useful in making a stand ;' and added some re- 
marks, which at least evinced his own belief in his 
troublesome faculty of forehearing. 

" On our return to Athens we heard from LeonS 
(a prisoner set on shore some days after) of the in- 
tended attack of the Mainotes, with the cause of its 
not taking place. I was at some pains to question 
the man, and he described the dresses, arms, and 
marks of the horses of our party, so accurately, that, 
with other circumstances, we could not doubt of his 
having been in * villanous company,' and ourselves 
in a bad neighbourhood. Dervish became a sootfi- 
sayer for life, and T dare say, is now hearing more 
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niMlcetry thttieverwifi be fired to tlie great Tefinab- 
nent of the Araaouts of Berat and his native mom- 
tains. 

** In all Attica, if we except Athens itself, and Ma* 
Tath6n,^ Byron remarks, *' there is no scene more 
interesting than Cape Colonna. To the antiquaiy 
and artist, sixteen columns are an inexhaustible 
source of observation and desijp ; to the philoso[^er 
the supposed scene of -some of Plato's conversations 
-will not be unwelcome ; and the traveller will be 
struck with the prospect over ^ Isles that crown the 
iBgean deep.' But, for an Englishman, Colonna has 
yet an additional interest in l^ing the actual spot of 
Falconer's Shipwreck. Pallas and Plato are forgot- 
ten in the recollection of Falconer and CampbeU. 

** There, in tbe dead of night, by Donna'B ftteep^ 
The neuaaa?9 ery vn» heiurd akiig the deep." 

Flrom the rains of the temjde tiie travellers returned 
to Kerat^a, by the eastern coast of Attica, passing 
through that cUstrict of country where thesQver mines 
are situated ; which, according to Sir Creorge Wheler, 
were worked widi some success about a hundred and 
Uttyr years ago. They then set out for Marathon, 
taking Raptlu in their way ; where, in the lesser port, 
on a steep rocky island, mey beheld, from a distance, 
the remains of a colossal statue. They did not, how- 
ever, actually inspect it, but it has been visited by 
other travellers, who have described it to be of white 
marble, sedent on ai pedestal. The head and aims are 
broken off; but when entire, it is conjectured to have 
be«i twelve feet in height As they were passing 
round the shore they heard the barking of dogs, and 
a shout from a shepherd, and on looking round saw 
a large dun-coloured wolf, galloping slowly through 
the Imshes. 

Such incidents and circumstances, in the midst of 
the most romantic sc^oery of the world, with wild 
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and lawless companians, and a constant tense of 
danger, were full of poetry, and undoubtedly c(m- 
tributed to the formation of the peculiar taste of 
Byron's genius. As it has been said of Salvator Rosa, 
the painter, that he derived the characteristic savage 
force of his pencil from his youthful adventures with 
banditti ; it may be added of Byron, that much of his 
most distinguished power was the result of his ad- 
ventures as a traveller in Greece. His mind aud 
memory were filled with stores of the fittest imagery, 
to supply becoming backgrounds and appendages, to 
the characters and enterprises which he afterward 
depicted with such truth of nature and poetical effect. 

After leaving Rapthi, keeping Mount Pentilicis 
on the left, the travellers came in sight of the ever- 
celebrated Plain of Marathon. The evening being 
advanced, they passed the barrow of the Atiienian 
slain unnoticed, but next morning they examined mi- 
nutely the field of battle, and fancied they had made 
antiquarian discoveries. In their return to Athens 
they inspected the different objects of research and 
fragments of antiquity, which still attract travellers, 
and with the help of Chandler and Pausanias, endea- 
voured to determine the local habitation'and the name 
of many things, of which the traditions have perished 
and the forms have relapsed into rock. 

Soon after their arrival at Athens, Mr. Hobhouse - 
left Lord Byron, to visit the Negropont, where he was 
absent some few days. I think he had only been bade 
three or four, when I arrived from Zante. My visit to 
Athens at that period was accidental. I had left Malta 
with the intention of proceeding to Candia, by Specia; 
and Idra ; but a dreadjful stoim drove us up the Adriatic, 
as far as Yaiona ; and in returning, being becalmed 
off the island of Zante, I landed there, and allowed 
the ship, with my luggage, to proceed to her desti- 
nation, having been advised to go on by the Gulf of 
Corinth to Athens ; from which, I was informed, there 
would be no difficulty in recovering my trm&s* 
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In csrryiDg this annngmiieBt into effect^ I was in- 
duced to go aside from the direct route, and to visit 
Velhi Pashaw, at Tri'polizza, to whom I had letters. 
Returning by Argos and Corinth, I crossed the isth- 
mus, and taking the road by Megara, reached Athens 
on the 20th of February. In the course of this jour« 
ney.Iheard of two English travellers beingin the city ; 
and on reaching the convent of the Propaganda, where 
I had been advised to take up my lodgings, the friar 
in charge of the house informed me of their names. 
Next morning, Mr. Hobhouse, having heard of my 
amval, kindly called on me, and I accompanied him 
to Lord Byron, who then lodged with the widow of 
a^ Greek, who had been British Consul. She was, I 
believe, a respectable person, with several daughters ; 
one of whom has beeii rendered more famous byjiis 
Lordship's verses, than her degree of beauty deserved. 
She was a pale and pensive-looking girl, with re/2^ar 
Grecian features. Whether he really cherished any 
sincere attachment to her I much doubt. I believe 
^ his passion Was equally innocent and poetical, though 
'' he spoke of buying her from her mother. It was to 
this damsel that he addressed the stanzas beginning. 

Maid of Atbens, ere we part, 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart. 



'. . CHAPTER XIX. 

Oceupation at Athens-^Motmt PetUUicu»^We descend into the Car> 
vents— Return. to Athens— A Greek Contract of Mcaariage—VariotLS 
' Athenian and Albanian SuperstitUms— effect of their Impression 
en the Genius f^the Poet. 

During his residence at Athens, Lord Byron made 
almost daily excursions on l^orseback, chiefly for ex- 
ercise and to see the localities of celebrated spots^ 
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He alfeeted to hafe no tasfe for the arts, and he cer* 
tainly took but little pleasure in the examination of 
the ruins. 

The marblequarry of Mount Pentilicns, from which 
the materials for the temples and principal edifices of 
Alliens are supposed to haye been brought, Vas, in 
those days, one of the regular staple curiositiee-of 
Greece. This quany is a rast excavation in the side 
of the hill; a drapery of woodbine hangs like die 
festoons of a curtain over the entrance; the effect of 
which, seen from the outside, is really worth looking 
at, but not worth the trouble of riding three hours 
over a road of rude and rough fragments to see : the 
interior is like that of any other cavern. To tiiis 
place I one day was induced to accompany the two 
travellers. 

We halted at a monastery close by the foot of the 
mountain, where we procured a guide, and ate a repast 
of olives and fried eggs. Dr. Chandler says, that 
the monks, or caloyers, of liiis convent, are sum- 
moned to prayers by a tune which is played on 
a piece of an iron hoop; and, on the outside of the 
cmirch, we certainly saw apiece of crooked iron sns* 
pended. When struck, it uttered a bell-like sound, 
by which the hour of prayer was announced. WTiat 
sort of tune could be played on such an instrument 
the doctor has judiciously left his readers to ima- 
giner 

Wlien we reached the mouth of the grotto, by 
that " very bad trdck** which the learned personage 
above mentioned clambered up, we saw the ruinifc^ 
the building which the doctor at first thought had 
been possimy a henmt's cell ; but which, upon move 
deliberate reflection, he became of opinion ^was 
designed, perhap, for a sentinel to look out, and re- 
gulate, by signals, the approach of the men and teams 
employed in carrying marble to the city." TMb, 
we agreed, was a veiy sagacious conjecture. It 
was, indeed, highly probable that sentinels were 



tiftpokited to iBgfulate, by fligaals, the manflenfres of 
carts coming to fetch away stones. 

Having looked at the outside of the quany, and 
the guide having lighted eandles, we entered into the 
interior, and beheld on all sides what Dr. Chandler 
saw, ** chipping^s of maifole." We then descended, 
consecutively, uito a hole, just wide enough to let a 
man pass ; and when we had descended far enough, 
we found ourselves in a cell, or cave ; it might be 
some ten or twelve feet square. Here we stopp^, 
and, like many others who had been there before us, 
attempted to engrave our names, mine was vnthout 
success; Lord Bjnron's was not much better; but 
Mr. Hobhouse was making some progress to immor- 
tality, when the blade of his knife snapped, or shut- 
ting suddenly, cut his finger. These attempts 
having failed, we inscribed our initials on the ceiling 
with the smoke of our candles. After accomplish- 
ing this notable feat, we got as weU out of the 
scrape as we could, and returned to Athens by the 
village of Callandris. In the evening, after dinner, 
aai there happened to be a contract of marriage per- 
forming in the neighbourhood, we went to see the 
ceremony. 

Between the contract and espousal two years are 
generally pennitted to elapse among the Greeks ; in 
the course of which the bride, according to the cir- 
cumstances of her relations, prepares domestic chat- 
tels for her future family. Tlie affections are rarely 
consulted on either side, for the mother of the bride- 
groom commonly arranges the match for her son. 
In this case, the choice- had been evidently made ac- 
cording to the principle on which Mrs. Primiose 
chose ner wedding gown; viz. for the qualities that 
would wear well. For the Inide was a stout house- 
hold liuean ; her face painted with vermilion, and her 
person arrayed in imcouth embroidered garments. 
Unfortunately, we were disappointed of seeing the 
Q^l^iaobOi^, as it was ov^r beu>re we arrived. 

li 



This incident led me to inquire j[)articiilaii5r into 
the existing usages and customs of the Athenians; 
and I find in the notes of my journal of the evening 
of that day's adventures, a memorandum of a cu- 
rious practice among the Athenian maidens -when 
they become anxious to get husbands. On the first 
evening of the new moon, they put a little honey, a 
little s^t, and a piece of bread on a plate, which they 
leave at a particular spot on the east bank of the 
Ilissus, near the Stadium, and muttering some an- 
cient words, to the effect that Fate may send them a 
handsome yoimg man, return home, and long for the 
fulfilment of the charm. On mentioning this cir- 
cumstance to the travellers, one of them informed 
me, that above the spot where these ofiferings are 
made, a statue of Venus, according to Pausanias, 
formerly stood. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that what is now a superstitious, was anciently a 
religious rite. 

At this period my fellow-passengers were full of 
their adventures in Albania. The country was new, 
and the inhabitants had appeared to them a bold and 
singular race. In addition to the characteristic de- 
scriptions which I have extracted from Lord B3rron'8 
notes, as well as Mr. Hobhouse's travels, I am in- 
debted to them, as well as to others, for a number 
of m^emoranda obtained in conversation, which they 
have themselves neglected to record, but which pro- 
'bably became unconsciously mingled with the re- 
collections of both; at least, I can discern traces of 
them in different parts of the poet's worics. 

The Albanians are a race of mountaineers, and it 
has been often remarked that mountaineers, more 
than any other people, are attached to their native 
land, while no other have so strong a thirst of ad- 
venture. The affection which they cherish for the 
scenes of their youth tends, perhaps, to excite their 
migratory spirit. For the motive of their adventures 
is to procure the means of subsisting in ease at hone. 
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This migratory hnmoiir i9 not, however, imiversal 
to th^ Albanians, but applies only to tiiose who go 
in quest of rural employment, and who are found in 
a state of servitude among even the Greeks. It de- 
-serves, however, to be noticed, that with the Greeks 
they rarely ever mix or intermarry, and that they 
•retain both their own national dress and manners 
^unchanged among them. Several of their customs 
are singular. It is, for example, in vain to ask a 
light or any fire from the houses of the Albanians 
alter sunset, if the husband or head of the family 
be stMl afield ; a custom in which there is more of 
police regulation than of superstition, as it interdicts 
a plausible pretext for entering the cottages in the 
olKtcurity of twilight, when the women are defence-^ 
less by tiie absence of the men. 

Some of their usages, with respect to births, bap' 
tisms, and buiials, are also curious. When the 
moliier feels the fulness of time at hand, the priestess 
of Lucina, the midwife, is duly summoned, and she 
comes, bearing in her hand a tripod, better known 
as a three-legged stool, the uses of which are only 
revealed to the initiated. She is received by the 
matronly friends of the mother, and begins the 
mysteries by opening every lock and lid in the 
house. During this ceremony tlie maiden females 
are excluded. 

The rites which succeed the baptism of a child 
are still more recondite. Four or fiye days after the 
duistening, the midwife prepares, with her own 
mystical hands, certain savoury messes, spreads a 
. table, and places them on it. She then departs, and 
aU the family, leaving the door open, in silence retire 
to sleep. This table is covered for ihe Miii of the 
chHd, an occult being, that is supposed to have the 
eare of its destiny. In the course of the night, if 
the ehild is to be fortunate, the Miri comes and par- 
takes of the feast, generally in the shape of a cat; 
bat if the Miri do not comei nor taste of tlie food. 
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the child is considered to have been doomed to mifr' 
fortune and misery; and no doubt the treatment it 
afterward receives is 'consonant to its evil predesti- 
nation. 

The Albanians have, like the vulgar of all coun- 
tries, a species of hearth or household superstitions, 
distinct from their wild and imperfect religion. 
Thfiy imagine that mankind, after^ death, become 
voorthoolakases, and often pay visits to their frieads 
and foes for the same reasons, and in the same way, 
that our own country ghosts walk abroad ; and their 
visiting hour is, also, midnight. But the coUyvillory 
is another sort of personage. He ddights in mis- 
chief and pranks, and is, besides, a lewd and foid 
spirit; and, therefore, very properly detested. He 
is let loose on the night of the nativity, with license 
for twelve nights to plague men's wives ; at which 
time some one of the ftoiily must keep wakeful 
vigil all the livelong night, beside a clear and cheerful 
fire, otherwise this naughty imp would pour such aa 
aqueous stream on the hearth, that never fire could 
be kindled there again. 

The Albanians are also pestered with another 
species of malignant creatures ; men and women^ 
whose gifts are followed by misfortunes, whose eyes 
glimpse evil, and by whose touch the most prosperous 
affairs are blasted. They work their mali€30U8 sorce* 
ries in the dark, collect herbs of baleful influence ; 
by the help of which, they strike thenr Miemies with 
palsy, and cattle with distemper. The males are 
called maissh and the females nunssan^yfitches and 
warlocks. 

Besides these curious superstitious peeuliaritie% 
they have among them persons who pretend to know 
the' character of approaching events by hearing 
sounds which resemble those that shall accompany 
the actual occurrence. Having, however, given 
Lord Byron's account of the ac^^enlure of his seiw 
vant Dervish, at Cape Cokmna, it i^ unneceasaiy to 
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be more partienlar with the subject here. Indeed, but 
for the great impression which every thing about the. 
Albanians made on the mind of the poet, the inser- 
tion of these memoranda would be irrelevant. They 
mrill, however, serve to elucidate several allusions, 
not otherwise very clear, in those poems of which 
the scenes are laid in Greece; and tend, in some 

actual adventures, than to the force of his imagina- ^ 
tion. Many things regarded in his most original 
productions, as fancies and invention, may be traced 
to transactions in which he was himself a spectator 
or an actor. The impress of experience is vivid 
upon them aU. 



CHAPTER XX. 



local Pleanen9^Btfron*s Grecian Poems— His Departure Jrom Athena 
—Description nf Evening^ in the Corsair— The Opening of the 
Oiaour— State <^ Patriotic Feeling then in Greeee—Smyrw^— 
Change inLord Bjpron^s Manners, 

The genii that preside over famous places have 
less influence on the imagination than on the me- 
mory. The pleasures enjoyed on the spot spring 
from the reminiscences of reading ; and the subse- 
quent enjoyment derived from having visited cele- 
brated, scenes, comes again from the remembrance 
of objects seen there, and the associations connected 
with them, 

A residence at Athens, day after day, is but little 
more interesting than in a common country-town : 
but afterward, in reading either of the ancient or of 
the modem inhabitants, it is surprising to find how 
mudi local knowledge the memory had uiicon- 

L2 
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flciously acquired on the spot^ arismgf from tlid 
variety of objects to which the attention had' been 
directed. 

The best of all B3rron's works, the most raey and 
original, are undoubtedly those which relate to 
Greece ; but it is only travellers who have visited 
the scenes that can appreciate them properly. In 
them his peculiar style and faculty is most eminent; 
in all his other productions, imitation, even mere 
translation may be often traced, and though, without 
question, every thing he touched became transmuted 
into something more beautiful and precious, yet he 
was never so masterly as in describing the scenery 
of Greece, and Albanian manners. In a general es- 
timate of his works, U may be found that he has 
produced as tine or finer passages than any in his 
Grecian poems ; but their exceUence, either as re- 
spects his own, or the productions of others, is com- 
parative. In the Grecian poems he is only truly 
original ; in them the excellence is all his own, and 
they possess the rare and distinguished quality of 
being as true to fact and nature, as they are brilliant 
in poetical expression. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
is the most faithful descriptive poem wluch has 
been written since the Odyssey ; and the occasional 
scenes introduced in the other poems, when the ac- 
tion is laid in Greece, are equally vivid and glowing. 

When I saw him at Athens, the spring was still 
shrinking in the bud. It was not until he returned 
from Constantinople in the following autumn, that 
he saw the climate and country with those delight- 
ful aspects which he has delineated with so much 
felicity in the Giaour and the Corsair. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned, that the fine description of a 
calm sunset, with which the third canto of the Cor- 
sair opens, has always reminded me of the evening 
before his departure from Athens, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of my having, in the course of the day, 
visited the spot which probably suggested the scene 
described. 
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It was the 4th of March, 1810 ; the Pylades sloop 
of war canle' that morning into the Piraeus, and 
landed Dr. Darwin, a son of the poet, with his 
friend, Mr. Galton, who had come out in her for a 
cruise. Captain Ferguson, her commander, was so 
,tdnd as to offer the English, then in Athens, viz. 
Xjord Byron, Mr. Hobhouse, and m3'self, a passage 
to Smyrna. As I had not received my luggage from 
Specia, I could not avail myself of the offer, but the 
other two did: I accompanied Captain Ferguson, 
however, and Dr. Darwin, in a walk to the Straits 
of Salamis ; the ship, in the mean time, after landing 
them, having been moored there." 

It was one of those serene and cloudless days of 
the early spring, when the first indications of leaf 
and blossom may just be discerned. The islands 
slept, as it were, on their glassy couch, and a slight 
^im haze hung upon the mountains, as if they too 
were drowsy. After an easy walk of about two 
hours, passing through the olive groves, and along 
the bottom of the hill on which Xerxes sat to view 
the battle, we came opposite to a little cove near the 
ferry, and made a signal to the ship for a boat. 
Having gone on board and partaken of some re- 
freshment, the boat then carried us back to the Pi- 
raeus, where we landed, about an hour before sun- 
down — all the wide landscape presenting at the 
time the calm and genial tranquillity which is almost 
experienced anew in reading these delicious lines : 

Slow sinlcts more lovely e'er his race be ran, 

Along Morea's hills, the setting sun ; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of liying light. 

Cer the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws, 

Gilds the green wave that trembles as it flows 

On old Egina's rock, and Idra's irie. 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

Cer his own regions lingering, loves to shine, 

Though there hia altars are no more divine ;— 

Descending ft»t, the mountain shadows kiss 

lliy glorjdos gvOt, unconquer'd Salamis ! 
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Their azure arches, thrcrugh thi6 long expanae, 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glaooe 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driveii, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heavm; 
Till darkly shaded ftom the land and de^ 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

The openings of the Giaour is a more general de- 
^cription, but the locality is distinctly marked 1^ 
reference to the tomb above the rocks of the pro« 
montory, commonly said to be that of Themistocles ; 
and }ret the scene included in it certainly is rather 
the view from Cape Colonna, than from the heights 
of Munychia. 

No breaUi of air to break the wave 
That rolls below the Athenian's grave, 
That tomb, which, gleaming o'er the cliff. 
First greets the homeward-veering skiff, 
High o*er the land he saved in vain — 
When shall such hero live again ? 

> 

The environs of the Piraeus were indeed, at that 
time, well calculated to inspire those mournful re- 
flections with which the poetintroduces the InfidePs 
impassioned tale. The solitude,the relics, the decay, 
and sad uses to which the pirate and the slave-dealer 
had put the shores and waters so honoured by free- 
dom, rendered a visit to the Piraeus something near 
in feeling to a pilgrimage. 

Such is the aspect of this shore, 

'TIS Greece, but living Greece po more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded hain hov'ring round decay. 

The farewell beam of feeling past away. 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly bhth, 
which gleams, but warms no more its cherish'd earth. 

At that time Lord Byron, if he did pity the condl* 
tion of the Greeks, evinced very little confidence in 
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the resurrection of the nation, eyen although vymp* 
tonus of change and reanimation were here and there 
perceptible, and could not have escaped his observa* 
tion, Greece had indeed been so long ruined, |hat 
even her desolation was then in a state of decay* 
The new cycle in her fortunes had certainly not com- 
menced, but it was manifest, by many a siffn, that 
the course of the old was concluding, and that the 
whole country felt the assuring auguries of undi« 
bulged renovation. The influence otthat period did 
not, however, penetrate the bosom of the poet ; and 
when he first quitted Athens, assuredly he cared as 
little about the destinies of the Greeks, as he did fof 
those of the Portuguese and Spaniards, when he ar- 
rived at Gibraltar. 

About three weeks or a month after he had left 
Athens, I went by a circuitous route to Smyrna, 
where I found him waiting with Mr. Hobhouse, to 
proceed with the Salsette frigate, then ordered to 
Constantinople, to bring away Mr. Adair, the am- 
bassador. He had, in the mean time, visited Ephe- 
eus, and acquired some knowledge of the environs 
of Smyrna ; but he appeared to have been less in-* 
terested by what be had seen there than by the ad- 
yentures of his Albanian tour. Perhaps I did him 
injustice, but I thought he was also, in that short 
■pace, something changed, and not with improve- 
ment Towards Mr. Hothouse, he seemed less cor- 
dial, and was altogether, I should say, having no 
better phrase to express what I would describe, 
more of a Captain Grand than improved in his man- 
neifl, and more disposed to hold his own opinion 
than I had ever before observed in him. I was par- 
lionilarly struck with this at dinner, on the day after 
my arrivaL We dined together with a large party 
at the consults, and he seemed inclined to exact a 
deference to his dogmas, that was more lordly than 
f^O0q[>hicaL One of the naval officers present, I 
ihink the eaptain of the Salsette, felt, as well as 
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Others, this overweenihg, and announced a cpntraiy 
opinion on some question connected with the politics 
% of the late Mr. Pitt with so much firm good sense, 
-^Hhat Lord Byron was perceptibly rebuked by it, and 
\became reserved, as if h^ deemed that sullenness 
enhanced dignity. I never in the whole course of 
my acquaintance saw him kithe so unfjpivourably as 
he did on that occasion. In the course of the eve- 
niiigf, however, he condescended to thaw, and before 
the party broke up, hi& austerity began to leaf,' and 
hide its thorns under the imSuence of a relenting 
temperament. It was, however, too evident^^t j 
least it was so to me— that without intending wnmg, A 
or any offence, the unchecked humour of his temper / 
was, by its caprices, calculated to prevent him from r 
ever gaining tnat regard to which his talents and 
freer moods, independency of his rank, ought to 
have ^itiillgff JthHt^^ SydBSiWW»>iiwift B^fioj^^ of 

tfohtfUude, but neve!?oresteem. ' — 

;>,.> I was also on this occasion struck with another 
"new phase in his character ; he seemed to be actu- 
ated by no purposeTr4iespok&-iia 4nore of passing 
*' beyond A^urora, and the Ganges,^ but seemed dis- 
posed to let the current of chances carry him as it 
might. If hfi^tgar ttny s ptwifeM ^tfecil jb vjftw,-trWa8 
something that aaadr^ittt't ie si la f t e between going 
home and returning to Athens when he should have 
reached Constantinople, now'b^come the ultimate 
goal of his intended travels. To what cause this 
sudden and singular change, both in demeanour 
and design, was owing, I was on the point of 
saying, it would be fruitless to conjecture; but a 
letter to his mother, written a few days before my 
apival at Smyrna, throws some light on the sources 
of his uns^tiwfted state. He appears by it to have 
been disappointed of letters and remittances from 
his agent, and says : 

> ** Whend arrive at Constantinople, I shall deter- 
mine whether to proceed into Persia, or retonh^ 
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#liieh latter I do not wish if I can avoid it. But I 
have no intelligence from Mr. H., and but one letter 
from yourself* I shall stand in need of remittances, 
whetner I proceed or return. I have written to him 
repeatedly, that he may not plead ignorance of my 
situation for ne|;lect." 

Here is sufficient evidence that the cause of the 
undetermined state cff his mind, which struck me so 
forcibly, '^*— ^*"<l|ff^ t^" "^"'''t'fil^ft Cf ^^^^■^^'^•"^*■ 
RHtoHiei.^d itJi§^uMS5^^iM4£aill^^ false 

digoitjui»^al Bi i i i mfrH i j awd.l ybich^'ge emed s e -'IffiS 
aw egan ei in jiggMh a aatmrifci i c i g i M i ^ ttf tUg ^n^Efet^ and 

emhrim i smiifja .,teg44ife^ 
«ioro^ar1J«Bii![JR^^ on account of 

his remittances, exposed to require assistance 
among strangers. But as the scope of my -task re- 
lates more to the history of his mind, than of his 
private affairs, I ahall- it$ume the narrative of his 
travels, in which the curiosity of the reader ought 
to be more legitimately interested. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Smyma^The Sport of the Djerid— Journey to Ephesu9~-T%e deai 
CUy-^The desfOate Country^Tlte Ruins and Obliteration (^ fJk« 
Ten^le—T%e slight Impression ofaUon Byron. 

Thv passage in the Pylades from Athens to 
Smyrna was performed without accident or adven- 
ture. 

At Snmna Lord Byron remained several days, 
and saw for the first time the Turkish pastime of the 
Bjerid^ a species of tournament to which he more 
than once alludes. I shall therefore describe the 
amusement. 

The Af nsselim or Governor, with the chief agas 
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of the city, mounted on hones superbly capariMiidk 
and attended by slaves, meet, commonly on Sunday 
mominpr, on their playground. Each of the riders 
is furnished with one /or two djerids, straight white 
sticks, a little thinner than an umbrella-stick, less 
at one end than at the other and about an ell ia 
length, together with a thin cane crooked at the 
head. The horsemen, perhaps a hundred m number, 
gallop about in as narrow a space as possiUe, throw* 
ing the djerids at each other and shouting* Each 
man then selects an opponent who has darted his 
djerid or is for the moment without a weapon, and 
rushes furiously towards him, screaming "OUoh! 
OUoh r' The other flies, looking behind him, and 
the instant the dart is launched stoops downwards 
as low as possible, or wields his horse wiUi incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and picking up a djerid with his 
cane, or taking one from a running slave, pursues in 
his turn the enemy, who wheels on the instant he 
darts his weapon. The greatest dexterity is requi- 
site in these mimic battles to avoid the concurrence 
of the "javelin-darting crowd," and to escape the 
random blows of the flying djerids. 

Byron, having satisfied his curiosity with Sm3rma9 
which is so like every other Turkish town as to ex- 
cite but little interest, set out with Mr. Hobhouse^ on 
the 13th of March, for Ephesus. As I soon after 
passed along the same road, I shall here describe 
what I met with myself in the course of the journey, 
it being probable that the incidents were in few 
respects diflerent from those which they encountered. 

On ascending the heights after leaving Smyrna, 
the road was remarkable in being formed of the 
broken relics of ancient edifices partly Macadam- 
ized. On the brow of the hill I met a numerous 
caravan of camels coming from the interior of Asia* 
These ships of the desert, variously loaded, were 
moving slowly to their port, and it seemed to me as 
I rode past them, that the composed docile look of 
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the Hninmls possessed ft sort of domesticated grace 
'Which lessened the effect of their deformity. 

A caravan, owing to the oriental dresses of the pas- 
sengets and attendants, with the numerous grotesque 
eiTCTimstances which it presents to the stranger, 
afibrds an amusing spectacle. On the back of one 
camel three or four children were squabbling in a 
basket; in another cooking utensils were clatter- 
ing; and from a crib on a third a young camel 
' looked forth inquiringly on the world : a long desul- 
tory train of foot-passengers and cattle brought up 
the rear. 

On reaching the summit of the hills behind 
Smyrna the road lies through fields and cotton- 
grounds, well cultivated and interspersed with 
conntry-honses. After an easy ride of three or four 
hours I passed through the ruins of a considerable 
Turkish town, containing four or five mosques, one 
of them, a handsome building, still entire ; about 
twenty houses or so might be described as tenant- 
able, but only a place of sepulchres could be more 
awful : it had been depopulated by the plague — all 
was silent, and the streets were matted with thick 
grass. In passing through an open space, which 
reminde^ me of a market-place, I heard the cuckoo 
with an mdescribable sensation of pleasure mingled 
with solemnity. The sudden presence of a raven at 
a[ bridal banquet could scarcely have been a greater 
phantasma. 

Proceeding briskly from this forsaken and dead 
city, I arrived in the course of about half an hour at 
a coffee-house on the banks of a small stream, where 
•I partook of some refreshment in the shade of three 
or four trees, on which several storks were conju- 
gally building their nests. While resting there, I 
became interested in their work, and observed, that 
when any of their acquaintance happened to fly 
past with a stick, they chattered a sort of How-d'-ye- 
Hh to one ttnother. This civility was so uoifornily 

M 
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md Teciprocally performed, that the fNditetiests i^ tlie 
stork may be regarded as even less disputatde tkan 
its piety. 

The road from that coffee-hoose lies for m mfle 
or two along the side of a marshy lake, the enri* 
rons of which are equally drelury and barren ; an ex* 
tensive plain succeeds, on which I noticed sevend 
broken ccdumns of marble, and the evident traces 
of an ancient causeway, which ai^nrently led 
through the water. Near the extremity of the lake 
was another small coffee-house, with a buiia^ 
ground and a mosque near it ; and about four er 
five miles beyond I passed a spot, to which several 
Turks'brought a comnless corpse, and laid it on the 
grass while they silently dug a grave to receive it. 

The road then ascended the hills on the south side 
of the plain, of which the marshy lake was the 
centre, and passed through a tract of country calcv* 
lated to inspire only apprehension and melancholy. 
Not a habitation nor vestige of living mui was m 
sight, but several cemeteries, with their dull funenl 
cypressei^ and tomb-stones served to show that the 
country had once been inhabited. 

Just as the earliest stars began to twinkle I ai^ 
rived at a third coffee-house on the road-side, with a 
little mosque before it, a spreading beaeh tree for 
travellers to recline under in the spring:, and a mis 
shed for them in showers or the more intense sufr- 
shine of summer. Here I rested for the nig^t, and 
in the morning at daybreak resumed my journey. 

After a short ride I reached the borders of the 
plain of Ephesus, across which I passed along a roid 
rudely constructed, and raised above the marsh, 
consisting of broken pillars, entabtatures, and »- 
scriptions, at the end of which two other paths 
diverge ; one strikes off to the left, and leads over 
the Cayster by a bridge above the castle of Aiasaluk 
— ^the other, leading to the right or west, goes 
directly to Scala Nuova, the ancient Neap^is. By 
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tfte latter Byron and Iris friend proceeded towards 
^e ferry, which they crossed, and where they found 
the river about the size of the Cam at Cambridge, 
Itot moro rapid and deeper. They then rode up Sie 
south bank, and about throe o'clock in the afternoon 
arrived at Aiasaluk, the miserable village which now 
veprosents the city of Epbesus. 

Having put up their beds in a mean khan, the only 
one in the town, they partook of some cold provi- 
sions which they had brought with them on a stone 
seat by the side of a fountain, on an open groen 
near to a mosque, shaded with tall cyprosses. 
During their repast a young Turk approached the 
fountain, and after washing his feet and hands, 
mounted a flat stone, placed evidently for the pur- 
pose on the top of the wall surrounding the mosque, 
and devoutly said his prayers, totally regardless of 
their appearance and operations. 

The romainder of the afternoon was spent in ex- 

Soring the ruins of Aiasaluk, and next morning 
ley proceeded to examine those of the castle, and 
the mouldering magnificence of Ephesus. The re- 
mains of the celebrated temple of Diana, one of the 
wonders of the ancient world, cbiild not be satisfac- 
torily traced ; fVagments of walls and arohes, which 
had been plated with marble, wero all they could 
discover, with many broken columns that hskd once 
been mighty in their altitude and strength : several 
fragments were fifteen feet long, and of enormous 
ciroumference. Such is (he condition of that superb 
edifice, which was, in its glory, four hundred and 
twenty feet long by two hundred and twenty feet 
broad, and adorned with moro than a hundred and 
twenty columns sixty feet high. 

When the travellers had satisfied their curiosity. 
If that can be called satislsction which found no 
entire form, but saw only the rubbish of desolation 
and the fragments of destruction, they returned to 
0mynuu 
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The inyestigation of the rains of E^eaiui w9M^ 
doubtless interesting at the time, but the visit pro« 
duced no such impression on the mind of Bjrron a& 
might have been expected. He never directly refers 
to it in his works : indeed, after Athens, the relics 
of Ephesus are things but of small import, especially 
to an imagination which, like that of " 
Quired the action oX^lmng dhatfai»«S*ftf tWstRenits 
aormant sympathies. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Smbarks/or CotutantiJiopU— Touches at Tenedos— Visits Alexandria 
—Troas—The Trojan Plain— Surims the Hellespont— Arriwd tt 
ConstatUinople, 

On the 1 1th of April Lord Byron embarked at Smyt* 
na, in the Salsetie frigate for Constantinople* The 
wind was fair during the night, and at half past six 
next morninff, the ship was off the Sygean promon- 
tory, the north end of the ancient Lesbos or Mitylene* 
Having passed the headland, north of the littls 
town of Baba, she came in sight of Tenedos, where 
she anchored, and the poet went on shore to view 
the island. 

'The port was full of small craft, which m their 
voyage to the Archipelago had put in to wait for 
a change of. wind, and a crowd of Turks belong* 
ing to these vessels were lounging about on the 
shore. The town was then in ruins, having been 
burned to the ground by a Russian squadron in the 
year 1807. 

Next morning, Byron, with a party of officers, left 
the ship to visit the ruins of Alexandria Troas, and 
landed at an open port, about six or seven miles to 
the south of where the Salsette was at anchor. Thfl 
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gpoi near to where they disembaiked was mairked 
by sereral large cannon-balls of granite ; for the 
ruins of Alexandria have long supplied the fortresses 
of the Dardanelles with these gigantic missUes. 

They rambled some time through the shaggy 
woods, with which the country is covered, and the 
first vestiges of antiquity which attracted their at- 
tention were two large gragiite sarcophagi ; a little 
beyond they found two or three fragments of granite 
pillars, one of them about twenty*five feet in length, 
and at least five in diameter. Near these they saw 
arches of brick- work, and on the east of them* those 
magnificent remains, to which early travellers have 
given the name of the palace of Priam, but which 
are, in fact, the ruins of ancient baths. An earth- 
qnake in the course of the preceding winter had 
uirown down large portions of them, and the in- 
ternal divisions of the edifice were, in consequence, 
choked with huge masses of mural wrecks and 
marbles. 

- The visiters entered the interior through a gap, and 
found themselves in the midst of enormous ruins, 
enclosed on two sides by walls, raised on arches, 
and by piles of ponderous fragments. The fallen 
blocks were of vast dimensions, and showed that 
no cement had been used in the construction, an 
evidence of their great antiquity. In the midst of 
this crushed magnificence stood several lofty port^s 
and arches, pedestals of gigantic columns and broken 
steps, and marble cornices, heaped in desolate con- 
fusion. 

From these baths the distance to the sea is between 
two and three miles — a gentle declivity covered 
vrith low woods, and partially interspersed with spots 
of cultivated ground. On this slope the ancient 
city of Alexandria Troas was built. On the north- 
west, part of the walls, to the extent of a mile, may 
yet be traced ; the remains of a theatre are also still 
to be seen on the side of the hill fronting the sea, 

M2 
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Gommanding a view of Tenedosy Lemnoey «id Hba 

whole expanse of the JBgean. 

Having been conducted by the gpide, wlidm ihey 
had brought with them from Tenedos, to the princi- 
pal antiquities of Alexandria Troas, the visiters re- 
turned to the frigate, which immediately after goir 
under way. On the 14th of April, she came to an- 
chor about a mile and a half Arom Cape JaniB8aiy«- 
the Sygean promontory, where she remained about' 
a fortnight ; during which ample opportunity was 
afforded to inspect the plain of Troy, that scene of 
heroism, which, for three thousand years, has at- 
tracted the attention, and interested the feelmgv and 
fancy of the civilized world. 

Whether Lord Byron entertained any doubt of 
Homer's Troy ever having existed, is not very clear. 
It is probable, from the little he says on the subject 
that he took no interest in the question. For 
although no traveller could enter with more sensi- 
bility into the local associations of celebrated places, 
he yet never seemed to care much about the visible 
features of antiquity, and was always more inclined 
to indulge in reflections than to puzzle his learning 
with dates or dimensions. His ruminations on the 
Troad, in Don Juan, afford an instance of this, and 
are conceived in the very spirit of Childe Harold. 

And HO great names are nothing more than nominal, 

And love of glory's but an airy lust. 
Too often in its fury overcoming all 

Who would, aa t were, ideaUfy their doat 
From out the wide destruction which, entombing all, 

Leaves nothing till the coming of the just, 
Bave change. I * ve stood upon Achilles' tomb. 
And heard Troy doubted— time will doubt of Rome. 

The very generations of the dead 

Are swept away, and tomb inherits tomb. 
Until the memory of an age is fled. 

And buried, sinks beneath its oOkpiinffu doom. 
Where are the epitaphs our (hthers reacL 
- Save a few gleanM flrom the sepnichru gflocmi, 
Which once named myriads, namelesB, lie 
And lose their own in uoavwaal deaUi 
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^o ta»k of curiosity can indeed be less saUsfac^ 
tory than the examination of the sites of ancient 
cUiea; for the guides, not content with leading the 
traveller to the spot, often attempt to mislead his 
ixoagination, by directing his attention to circum- 
stances which they suppose to be evidence that veri- 
fies their traditions- Thus, on the Trojan plain, 
several olnects are still shown which are described 
as the self-same mentioned in the Iliad. The wild 
0^-trees, and the tomb of Ilus, are yet there— if the 
pruides may be credited. But they were seen with 
iacredulo42s eyes by the poet ; even the tomb of Achil- 
les altars to have been regarded •bv him with equal 
skepticism ; still his description of the scene around 
10 striking, and tinted with soma of his happiest 
touches. 

There on Uie green and village-eoCted Un !■ 

Fteaiked by the HeUespont, and hf Ibe Mt, 
EaiainM Um hniTert of tlie bwra^ AfWhttg— 

They my so. Bryant says the contrary. 
And fturther downward tall and toweiin(r ^^ ^ 

The timalus, of whom Heaven knows U may b«, 
Fatxoeulas, ijax, orProteeiUius,— 
All heroes, who, if liviog, still would slay us. 

Big h banows withoat marble or a name. 

A ▼Mt untillM and mountain-skirted plain, 
AndTdaln the distance stiU the same, 

And old Seamander, if nia he, remnki; 
The situation seems stUl form'd fbr feme, 

A hundred thovaand men might l^ht again 
With eaae. But where I sought for Ttioafn watts 
The quiet abeep fee^ and the tortoise crawls. 

Traopsar untendetf honaas; here and thens 
Some little hamlets, with new names uncouth, 

Some shepherds unlike Parts, led to stare 
A moment at the European youlh. 

Whom to the spot their aehoiriboy feelings bear; 
A Turk with beads in hand and pipe in mouth, 

Extremely taken with his own religion. 

Axe what I Ibund tiMVB, but the devil a Pbrygiaa. 

It was during the time that the Salsette lay off 
Cape Janissary that Lord Byron first undertook to 
■wun across the HeUespont. Having crossed from 
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the castle of Chanak-Kalessi, in a boat manned by 
four Turks, he landed at five o^clock in the evening' 
half a mile above the castle of Chelit-Bauri^ where, 
"With an officer of the frigate who accompanied him, 
they began their enterprise, emulous of the renown 
of Leander. At first they swam obliquely upwards, 
rather towards Nagara Point than the Dardanelles, 
but notwithstanding their skill and efforts they made 
little progress* Finding it useless to struggle with 
the current, they then turned and went with the 
stream, still however endeavouring to cross. It was 
not until they had been half an hour in the water, 
and found themselves in the middle of the strait, 
about a mile and a half below the castles, that they 
commented to be taken into the boat which ha4 
followed them. By that time the coldness of the 
water had so benumbed their limbs that they were 
unable to 8tand,and were otherwise much exhausted. 
The second attempt was made on the 3d of May, 
when the weather was warmer. They entered the 
water at the distance of a mile and a half above 
Chelit-Bauri, near a point of land on the western 
bank of the Bay of Maito, and swam against the 
stream as before, but not for so long a time. In less 
than half an hour they came floating down the cur- 
rent close to the ship which was then anchored at 
the Dardanelles, and in passing her steered for the 
bay behind the castle, which they soon succeeded in 
reaching, and landed about a mile and a hdf below 
the ship. Lord Byron has recoiled that he found 
the current very strong and the water cold ; that some 
large fish passed him in the middle of the channel, 
and though a little chilled he was not fatigued, and 
performed the feat without much difficulty, but not 
with impunity, for by the verses in which he com 
niemorated the exploit it appears he incurred the 
agne. 
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WKITTBN AFTER 8WIMBn!l0 FROM BBST08 TO ABTDOB. 

If in the iBonth of dailc Deeonber 
Leandher wlio was nii^tly vnmt 
(Wtaat maid will not the tale remember) 
Tk> eroM thy stream, bnad Hellespont, 

If when the wintry tempest roar'd 
He sped to Hero nothing loath, 
And thos of <Mthy carreitf pow'd, 
Fair Venus ! how I pity both. 

I[br me, degenerate modem wretch, 

lliough in the genial month of May, 
My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 
And think Fre done a feat UMiay . 

But sinee he crossed the rapid tide, 
Aceovding to the <toabtftil story, 
To woo, and— Lord hfiow* what beoide, 
And swam for love as I fi>r glory, 

T were hard to say who ftred the beat ; 
Sad mortals thus the gods still plague you ; 
Be lost his labour, I my jest,— 
Vte ho was drowtt'd, and Tw Ibe afoft 

" The whole distance,'* says his Lordship, " from 
the place whence we started to otnr landing on the 
other side, including the length we were carried by 
the current, was computed by those on board tl^ 
frigate at upwards of four English miles, though the 
actual breadth is barely one. The rapidity of the 
current is such that no boat can row directly across, 
and it may in some measure be estimated from the 
eircumstance of the whole distance being accom- 
plished by one of the parties in an hour and five, 
and by the other (Byron) in an hour and ten minutes. 
The water was extremely cold from the melting qf 
the mountain snows. About three weeks before, in 
April, we had made an attempt ; but having ridden 
id) the way from the Troad the same morning, and 
the water being of an icy chilness, we found it ne- 
cessary to postpone the completion till the frigate 
anchored below the castles, when we swam the 
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straits as just stated, entering a considerable way 
above the European, and landing below the Asiatic 
fort. Chevallier says, that a young Jew swam the 
same distance for his mistress ; and Oliver mentions 
it having been done by a Neapolitan ; but our con-- 
sul (at the Dardanelles), Tarragona, remembered 
neither of these circumstances, and tried to dissuade 
us from the attempt. A number of the Salsette's 
crew were known to have accomplished a greater 
distance ; and the only thing that surprised me was, 
that as doubts had been entertained of the truth of 
Leander^s story, no traveller had ever endeavoured 
to ascertain its practicability." 

While the Salsette lay off the Dardanelles, Lord 
B3rron saw the body of a man who had been exe- 
cuted by being cast into the sea, floating on the stream* 
moving to and fro with the tumbling of the water, 
which gave to his arms the ei!^ct of scaring away 
several sea*fowl that were hovering to devour. This 
incident he has strikingly depicted in " The Bride 

of Abydos.*' 

* 

The 4W> birds shriek abore the prey 
O'er which their hungry beake aeiay, 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving biUow ; 
That haiwi whose motion is not life, 
Yet feebly seeins to menace strife, 
Flung by the tossing tide on high^ . 

Then levell'd with the wave— 
What recks it tho' that cons shall lie 
' WHhln a Hying grave. 

The bird that tears that prostrate <bmi 
Hath only robb'd the meaner woim.— 
The only heart, the only eye, 
That bled or wept to see him die, 
Had Men those seatter'dUmbs composed, 

And moum'd above his turban stone ; 
Tb^ heart hath burst— 4;hat eye was closed— 
Yea--clolM!d ber<Hv his own. 

Between the Dardanelles and Cpnstantinople no 
other adventure was undertaken or befell the poet. 
On the 13th of May, the frigate came to anchor at 
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snnsety near the headland to the west of the Seraglio 
Point ; and when the nin^ht closed in, the silence and 
the darkness we^e so complete *' that we might have 
believed ourselves,*^ says Mr. Hobhouse, ^moored 
in the lonely cove of some desert island, and' not 
at the foot of a city which, from its vast extent and 
countless population, is fondly imagined, by its pre- 
sent masters jto be worthy to be called Ths Reivob 

or THE WORLB.*' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

C&mgtmtiiiMte^De8enption--Tkt Dogs and the Dead—Lmt4ei ^ 7b. 
pteno—Tike Masterius Dog^-^TIu Slave Mark€t'~Tke StragUo-' 
T%eDtfect9 in the Description 

The spot where the frigate came to anchor aflfordi 
but an imperfect view of the Ottoman capitaL A 
few tall white minarets, and the domes of the great 
mosqaes only are in sight, interspersed with trees 
and mean masses of domestic buildings. In the 
distance, inland on the left, the redoubted castle of 
the Seven Towers is seen rising above the gloomy 
walls ; and, unlike every other European city, a pro- 
found silence prevails over all. This remarkable 
characteristic of Constantinople is owing to the very 
few wheel-carriages employed in the city. In other 
respects the view around is lively, and in fine 
weather quickened with innumerable objects in mo* 
tion. In the calmest days the rippling in the flow 
of the Bosphorus is like the runnmg of a river. In 
the fifth canto of Don Juan, Lord Byron has seiaeed 
the principal features, and delineated them with 
sparkling effect. 

The European with the Asian shore, 
Slprinkied wim palaces, the ocean stNtm 
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H«re and than flftiidd«d Y«IBi aiiw«ity«iMU, 

Sophia's cupola with golden gleam ; 

The cypress groves ; Olympus high and hoar; 

The twelve isles, and the nore than I coalddreBiii, 
Far less describe, present the very view 
Which charm'd the charming Mary Montague. 

In the morning, when his Lordship left the ship, 
the wind blew strongly from the north-east, and the 
rushing current of the Bosphorus dashed with great 
violence against the rocky projections of the shore, 
as the captain's boat was rowed against the 
stream. 

The wind swept down the Euxine, and the wave 
Broke foaming o'er the blue Symplegades. 
Tis a grand sight, from off the giant's grave, 
To watch the progress of those rolling seas 
Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and lare 
Europe and Asia, you being quite at ease. 

" The sensations produced by the state of the 
weather, and leaving a comfortable cabin, were," 
says Mr. Hobhouse, " in unison with the impressions 
which we felt, when, passing under the palace of the 
sultans, and gazing at the gloomy cypress, which 
rise above the walls, we saw two dogs gnawing a 
dead body." The description in The Siege of 
K:Jorinth of the dogs devouring the dead, owes its 
origin to this incident of the dogs and the body 
under the walls of the seraglio. 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the trail, 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival.* 
Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb, 
They were too busy to bark at him. 
From a Tartar's scull they had stripped the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fretsh. 
And their white tusks crunched on the whiter scull, 
As it slipp'd through their jaws when their edge grewdoQ. 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 
When they scarce could rise iVom the spot where they ftd. 
So well had they broken a lingering fhst, 
, With those who had fallen for that night's repaat. 
And Alp knew by the turbans that roU'd on the sand. 
The foremost of these were the best of hie beni. 
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GMnm 1114 gma ^wnn tk94»ipli ar iMr waar, 

And each ac«Ip bad adn^e long taft of ]Mir» 

AO the rest was aiunrwi and ban. 

The aealpe wereiu tba wild doga^nunr. 

The bair was tangled round hie jaw. 

Bttt ckMe by the shore on the edge of the goU^ 

Then sal m THltimilai^g a w<^, 

Who had stolen ftvmtbe bills but keptawaj, 

Beand by the dogs flmn the homan prey; 

Bnt he seized on nis share of a steed that lay, 

Pick'd by the Uide on the sands of the bay. 

This hideous picture is a striking instance of the 
uses to which imaginative power may turn the slight* 
est hint, and of horror augmented till it reach thalt 
extreme point at which the ridiculous commences. 
The whole compass of English poetry affords no 
parallel to this passage. It even exceeds the cele- 
brated catalogue of dreadful things on the sacra- 
mental tahle in Tarn 0*Shanter. ft is true, that the 
revolting circumstances described by Byron are leas 
sublime in their associations than those of Bums, 
being mere visible images, unconnected with ideas 
of guilt, and unlike 

The knife a lhtbei*ii throat had mangled. 
Which his ain son of life bereft: 
The gray haira yet stuck to the heft. 

Nor is there in the vivid group of the vulture flap- 
ping the wolf, any accessory to rouse stronger 
eutoiions, than those which are associated with the 
sight of energy and courage, while the covert insi- 
nuation, that the bird is actuated by some mstigation 
of retribution in pursuing tile wolf for having run 
away with the bone, approaches the very point and 
line where the horrible merges in the ludicrous. 
Tlie whole passage is fearfully distinct, and though in 
its circumstances, as the poet himself says, " sicken- 
ing," is yet an amazing display of poetical power 
andliigh invention. 

The frigate sent the travellers on shore at Tophana, 
from wfaiqh the road ascends to Pera. Near this 
laoding-plaee is a large fountain, and wound it a 

N 
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public stand of horses ready saddled, attended bv 
boys. On some of these Lord Byron and his friend, 
with the officers who had accompanied them, 
mounted and rode up the steep hilt, to the principal 
Frank Hotel, in Pera, where they intended to lodge. 
In the course of the ride their attention was at- 
tracted to the prodigious number of masterless dogs 
which lounge and lurk about the comers of the 
streets; a nuisance both dangerous and disagree- 
able, but which the Turks not only tolerate but pro- 
tect. It is no uncommon thing to see a litter of 
puppies with their mother nestled in a mat placed on 
purpose for them in a nook by some charitable 
Mussulman of the neighbourhood ; for notwithstand- 
ing their merciless military practices, the Turks 
are pitiful-hearted Titans to dumb animals and 
slaves. Constantinople has, however, been so often 
and so well described, that it is unnecessary to 
notice its different objects of curiosity here, except 
in so far as they have been contributory to the stores 
of the poet. 

The slave-market was of course not unvisited, 
but the description in Don Juan is more indebted to 
the author^s fancy, than any of those other bright 
reflections of realities to which I have hitherto 
directed the attention of the reader. The market 
now-a-days is in truth very uninteresting; few 
slaves are ever to be seen in it, and the place itself 
has an odious resemblance to Smithfield. I imagine, 
therefore, that the trade in slaves is chiefly managed 
by private bargaining. When there, I saw only two 
men for sale, whites, who appeared very little con- 
cerned about their destination, certainly not more 
than English rustics offering themselves for hire to 
the farmers at a fair or market. Doubtless, there 
was a time when the slave-market of Constantinople 
presented a different spectacle, but the trade itself 
.has undergone a change — the Christians are now 
interdicted from purchasing slaves. The luxury of 
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ihe gailt is reserved for the exclusive enjojrment of 
the Turks. Still, as a description of things which 
may have been, Byron^s market is probable and 
curious. 

A crowd of slihrerinf slaTes of every natioo, 
▲nd age and sex were in tbe market fanged, 
Each busy with the merchant in his stawn. 
Poor creatures, their good looks were sadly changed. 

All save the blacks seemM jaded with Tezation, 
From ftiends, and home, and fVeedom for estranged. 

The negrees more philosophy displayed. 

Used to it no doubt, as eels are to be flayed. 

Like a hackgammon board, the place was dotted 
With whites and blacks in groups, on show for sale, 
Though rather more irregularly spotted; 
Some bonght the jet, while others chose the jmla. 

No lady e*er is ogled by a lorer, 

Horse by a Mack-leg, broadcloth by a tailoc, 

Fee by a oovnsel, felon by a jailer, 

As Is a slave by his intended Udder. 

Tis pleasant purchasing our fellow-creatuies, 

And all are to be sold, if you consider 

Their passions, uid are dext'rous, some by fisaturefl 

Are bought up, others by a warlike leader ; 

Some by a place, as tend their years or natures ; 
Hie most by ready cash, but all have prices, 
From crowns to kicks, according to their vices. 

The account of the interior of the seraglio in Don 
Juan is also only probably correct, and may have 
been drawn in several particulars from an inspection 
of some of the palaces, but the descriptions of the 
imperial harem are entirely fanciful. I am per- 
suaded, by different circumstances, that Byron could 
not have been in those sacred chambers of any of 
the seraglios. At the time I was in Constantinople, 
only one of the imperial residences was accessible 
to strangers, and it was unfurnished. The great 
seraglio was not accessible beyond the courts, except 
in those apartments where the sultan receives his 
officers and visiters of state. Indeed, the whole ac- 
eoiiiit of the customs and usages of the interior of 
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the leraffliOt as described in Don Juan, can cmly be 

regarded as inventions ; and though the descriptions 
abound in picturesque beauty, they have not that air 
of truth and fact about them which render the pic- 
tures of Byron so generally valuable, independent 
of their poetical excellence. In those he has given 
of the apartments of the men, the liveliness and 
fidelity of his pencil cannot be denied ; but the Arabian 
tales and Yathek seem to have had more infinence 
on his fancy in describing the imperial harem, than 
a knowledge of actual things and appearances. Not 
that the latter are inferior to the former in beauty, 
or are without images and lineaments of graphic 
distinctness, but they want that air of reality which 
constitutes the singular excellence of his scenes 
drawn from nature ; and there is a vagueness in 
them which has the effect of making them obscure, 
and even fantastical . Indeed, except when he paints 
from actual models, from living persons and existing 
things, his superiority, at least his originality, is not 
so obvious ; and thus it happens, that his gorgeous 
description of the sultan's seraglio is like a versified 
passage of an Arabian tale, while the imagery of 
Childe Harold's visit to Ali Pashaw has all the 
freshness and life of an actual scene. The follow- 
ing is, indeed, more like an imitation of Yathek, than 
any thing that has been seen, or is in existence. I 
quote it tor the contrast it affords to the visit referred 
to, and in illustration of the distinction which should 
be made between beauties derived from actual scenes 
and adventures, and compilations from memory and 
imagination, which are supposed to display so much 
more of creative invention. 

And thai thay parted, each by aepanite doora, 
Raba led Joan onward, room by room, 
Through glittering galleries and o'er marble floors, 
Till a gigantic portal through the gloom 
Haugltty aitd huge along the distanoe to«rsm» 
And wuVed fhr arose a rich perAime) 

It aeemM aa thongh they came upon a shrine, 

For all w«8 xtat, biU1» ttagiant, and divine. 
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The i^sBt door wu broad and bri^t and high. 

Of glided bronze, and carved in curious guise ; 

Warriors tbereon were battling Airiously ; 

Here stalks tbe Tictor, there the vanquish'd Ue« ; 

There captives led in triumi^ droop the eye, . 

And in perspective many a squadron ffies. 
It seems the work of times befbre the Itaie 
Of Rome transplanted fell with GDnstantine. 

This massy portal stood at the wide close 

Of a huge hall, and on its either aide 

Two little dwairfo, the least you could suppose, 

Were sate, like ugly imps, as if allied 

In mockery to the enormous gtte which ; 

0*er them in almost pyramidic pride. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Dispute voUh tkeAmbaasador-'ReftecHcns on ByrotCs Pride tf Rank— 
Abandons hit Oriental Traveh-^Re-embarke m the SaUette—Tke 
Vaguer Scene— Zea—Retwms to AtJuTU—Totar in the Morea— Dan- 
gerous Wnees— Return to Athens— The Adventure on which the 
Giaottr is founded. 

Although Lord Byron remained two months in 
Constantinople, ai^d visited every object of interest 
and curiosity within and around it, he yet brought 
away with him fewer poetical impressions than from 
any other part of the Ottoman dominions ; at least 
he has made less use in his works of what he saw 
and learned there, than of the materials he collected 
in other places. 

From whatever cause it arose, the self-abstraction 
which I had noticed at Smyrna, was remarked about 
him while he was in the capita], and the same jea- 
lousy of his rank was so nervously awake, that it 
led him to atteippt an obtrusion on the ambassa- 
dorial etiquettes — which he^probably regretted. 

It has grown into a custom, at Constantinople, 
when the foreign ministers are admitted to audiences 
of ceremony with the sultan, to allow the subjects 
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and trarellers of their respective nations to acconi- 
pany them, both to swell tne pomp of the spectacle, 
and to gratify their curiosity. Mr. Adair, our ambas- 
sador, for whom the Salsette had been sent, had 
his audience of leave appointed soon after Lord 
Byron^s arrival, and his Lordship was particularly 
anxious to occupy a station or distinction in the 
procession. The pretension was ridiculous in itself, 
and showed less acquaintance with courtly ceremo- 
. nies than might have been expected in a person of 
I his rank and intelligence. IVfr. Adair assured him 
\ that he could obtain no particular place; that in the 
\ arrangements for the ceremonial, only the persons 
connected with the embassy could be considered, and 
that the Turks neither acknowledged the prece* 
dence, nor cou}() .be requested to consider the dis- 
tinctions of our nobility. Byron, however, stiU per- 
sisted, and the minister was obliged to refer him on 
the subject to the Austrian Internuncio, a high au- 
thority in questions of etiquette, whose opinion was 
decidedly against the pretension. 

The^msbfeof^Yt^Tf*^^ 
weaknesses of t^MbB]E(PQ«.^aad»Air.fi«3^^^ even 
of the most accidental kino, which seemed to come 
between the wind and his nobility, was repelled fon 
tnelqpiDt* I recollect having some debate with him 
once respecting a piqne of etiquette, which happened 
between him and Sir William Drummond, some- 
where hi Portugal or Spain. Sir William was at 
the time an ambassador (not, however, I believe, in 
the country where the incident occurred), and was 
on the point of taking precedence in passing firom 
one room to another, when Byron stepped in before 
•' him. The action was undoubtedly rode on the part 
I of his Lordship, even though Sir William had pre- 
^ sumed too far on his riband: to me it seemed also 
wrong; for, by the custom of all nations from time 
immemorial, ambassadors have been allowed their 
Offietal rank in pasting through ft^eign eoimtriM, 
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'While peers in the same circumstancei claim no 
Tank at all ; even in our own colonies it has been 
doubted if they may take precedence of the legisla- 
tive counsellors. But the rights of rank are best 
■d^ermined by the heralds, and I have only to re- 
mark, that it is almost inconceivable that such thingfs 
should have so morbidly affected the sensibility of 
Lord Byron ; yet they certainly did so, and even to 
« ridiculous degree. On one occasion, when he 
lodged in St. James's-street, I recollect him rating 
the footman for using a double knock in accidental 
thoughtlessness. 

calculated to excite a smile ; there is no turpitude in 
them, and they merit notice but as indications of the 
humour of character. ifc»^o« ^tjJtftrtMUjjfjL if^ 
to oYfimitt hifi rgnkj tft ^\ mlt^i h^fflimrmlfy 
reajB0P»andJtQg3Kaggentetha kutiditigiriGrf hiiTTamily 
wdci^rcurastances^^But the alloy of such smali 
vamllGi!, ll!#'*ipiBi*aQff5' r<gTrrie"t!en!pcf, "WeretiS va- 
pqajl'^conmare.d -«9rf^^lh«' 1BS» and rare ore 

ifhic^ Sdnstftuted the 0fhv«ad-<»aeleuS'Of bis bril- 

^jiancjfe* 

'"" -"He had not been long in Constantinople, when a 
change came over his intentions ; the journey to Per- 
sia was abandoned, and the dreams of India were 
dissolved. The particular causes which produced 
this change are not very apparent — ^but Mr. Hob- 
house was at the same time directed to return home, 
and perhaps that circumstance had some influence 
on his decision, which he communicated to his mo- 
ther, informing her, that he should probably return 
to €rreece. ^4n4fagjUlfiMi^r |jJiwW<id.<^^^ em- 

bajyassfHCTit"»e»>«dK;«««ti^«f'flmi/ttance it is pro- 
bable iM£'in^lGMki;4lt|>.)Us^ with respect to 
them, was the^nMUtli^^^^hieh induced him to^e- 
lermine on going no farther. "*^ " 

Accordingly, on the 14th of July, he embarked 
'Vith Mr. ]£^0Qse md the ambassador on board 
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the Salsette. It was in the course of the passage to 
the island of Zea, where he was put on shore, that 
one of the most emphatic incidents of his life oc- 
curred; an incident which throws a remarkable 
gleam into the springs and intricacies of his cha- 
racter—more, perhaps, than any thing which has yet 
been mentioned. 

One day, as he was walking the quarter-deck, he 
lilted an atagfaan (it might l£ one of the midship- 
men's weapons), and unsheathing it, said, contem- 
plating the blade, ^ I should like to know how a per- 
son feels after committing murder.'' — ^By those who 
have inquiringly noticed the extraordinary cast of 
his metaphysical associations, this dagger-scene 
must be regarded as both impressive and solemn ; 
although the wish to know how a man felt after 
committing murder does not imply any desire to 
perpeti'ate the crime. The feeling might be appre- 
ciated by experiencing any actual degree of guilt; 
for it is not the deed — the sentiment which follows 
it makes the horroi;. But it is doing injustice to 
suppose the expression of such a wish dictated by 
^ ^^jAeBm^^Jkord Byron has been heard to express, in 

r'^'the eccentricity of conversation, wishes for a more 
intense knowledge of remorse than murder itself 
could give. There is, however, a wide and wild dif- 
ference between the curiosity that prompts the wish 
to know the exactitude of any feeling or idea, and 
the direful passions that instigate to guilty gratifi- 
cations. 

Being landed, according to his request, with his 
valet, two Albanians, and a Tartar, on the shore of 
I 2ea, it may be easily conceived that he saw the ship 
\ depart with a feeling before unfelt. It was the first 
I time he was left companionless, and the scene 
i around was calculated to nourish stern fancies, even 
s though there was not much of suffering to be with- 
stood. 

The landing-place in the port of Zea, I recollect 
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dlfltinetiy. Hie iK>rt itself is a small land-locked 
ffulfy or, as the Scottish Highlander would call it^ a 
n>ch. The banks are rocky and forbidding; the 
liillst whieh rise to the altitude of mountains, have, 
in a long course of ages, been always inhabited by a 
civilized people. Their precipitous sides are formed 
into innumerable artificial terraces, the aspect of 
'vrhieh, austere, ruinous, and ancient, produces on the 
mind of the stranger a sense of the presence of a 
p«ater antiquity than the sight of monuments of 
mere labour and art. The town stands high upon 
^he mountain, I counted on the lower side of the 
road which leads to it forty-nine of those terraces at 
one place under me, and on the opposite hills, 
in several places, upwards of sixty. Whether Lord 
Byron ascended to the town is doubtful. I have 
never heard him mention that he had; and I am in- 
clined to think that he proceeded at once to Athens 
by one of the boats which frequent the harbour. 

At Athens he met an old fellow-collegian, the 
Maiquis of Sligo* with whom he soon after travelled 
aa far as Corinth; the Marquis turning off there 
for Tripofizza, while Byron went forward to Patras, 
where he had some needful business to transact 
with the consul. He then made the tour of the 
Morea, in the course of which he visited the vizier 
Yelhi Pashaw, by whom he was treated, as every 
other English traveller of the time was, with great 
distinction and hospitality. 

Having occasion to go back to Patras, he was 
seized by the local fever there, and reduced to 
death's door. On his recovery he returned to Athens, 
where he found the Marquis, with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and Mr. Bruce, afterward so celebrated 
for his adventures in assisting the escape of the 
French general Lavalette. He took possession of 
the apartments which I had occupied in the monas* 
tenr, and made them his home during the remainder 
ofnis residence in Greece ; but when I returned to 
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Athens, in October, he was not there himself. I 
found, however, his valet, Fletcher, in possession. 

Tliere is no very clear account of ^the manner in 
which Lord Byron employed himself after his return 
to Athens; but various intimations in his correspond- 
ence show that during the winter his pen was not 
idle. It would, however, be to neglect an important 
occurrence, not to notice that during the time when 
he, was at Athens alone, the incident which he . 
afterward imbodied in the impassioned fragments of 
the Giaour came to pass ; and to apprize the reader 
that the story is founded on an adventure which hap- 
pened to himself— he was, in fact, the cause of the 
giii being condemned, and ordered to be sewn up in 
a sack and thrown into the sea. 

One day, as he was returning from bathing in the 
Piraeus, he met the procession going down to the 
shore to execute the sentence which the Waywode 
had pronounced on the girl ; and learning the ob- 
ject of the ceremony, and who was the victim, he 
immediately interfered with great resolution ; for, on 
observing some hesitation on the part of the le^^jgr 
of the escort to return with him to the govemoi's 
house, he drew a pistol and threatened to shootlum 
on the spot. The man then turned about, and ac- 
companied him bacK, when, partly by bribery and 
entreaty, he succeeded in obtaining a pardon for her, 
on condition that she was sent im^nediately out of 
the city. Byron conveyed her to the monastery, 
and on the same night sent her off to Thebes, wl^re 
she found a safe asylum. 

With this affair, I may close his adventures in 
Greece ; for, although he remained several months 
subsequent at Athens, he w^^Mi^mat measure 
stationary. ./IMiUiflalth, which was ~ii eyto*i ahlHt» 
was impaired l^.ihe effects of the ftfSirt which lin- 
gered about him; perhaps, too, by the JUSlqksliflt 
anxiety he stiflRsT^d on account of the unceraMa^if 
ip his remittances*.^ But however this may have 
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been, it was fortunate for his fame that he returned 
to £ngland ^4he period he did, for the clima^^ of 
the MediterrMfcgfi y.a^„^detrimental to hi|xc6nstitu- 
tion. The 1» il iifi'iiii i'm ITTHwijm i"mi ]\^\\ to be po- 
sitive sufferings, and scarcely had he reached Malta, 
on his way^home, when he was visited again with 
a tertian ague. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ArHvalin Lomdon—Mr. DalUu^sP(aronage--ATrangesfin' the PttbHco' 
tUm (^ Ckilde Harold— The Death ofMrs. Byron— Bia Sorrou>—Hu 
Affair wUh Mr. Moore— Their Meting at Mr. Rogera'e House, and 
triendehip. 

Lord Btron arrived in London about the middle 
of July, 1811, having been absent a few days more 
than two years. The embarrassed condition in 
which he found his affairs sufficiently explains- 

jiness with which he waa 
afflicted during the latterp^tt'^f his residence in 
ffytflftir and yet it was not such as ought to have 
affected him so deeply, nor have I ever been able 
to comprehend wherefore so much stress has been 
laid on his supposed friendlessness. In respect 
both to it and to his ravelled fortune, a great deal 
too much has been too often said ; and the manli- 
ness of his character has suffered by the puling. 

His correspondence shows that he had several 
friends to whom he was much attached, and his 
diaposition justifies t|ie belief that, had h^ not been 
well persuaded the attachment was reciprocal, he 
would Dot have remained on terms of intimacy with 
them. And though for his rank not rich, he was 
gtill a^le to maintain all its suitable exhibition. 
V The world could never regard as an object of com- 
passion Qt of sympathy an English noble, whose in- 
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come was enough to support his digni^ vHsang bin 
peers, and whose p e t ui ijp;; li » WMMaLJgifWi^^ his 
pride, caosod •^iMdff^^flitff'*ptfhs^SnKtit0tso9t^ittff9f^tD.cCm 
But it cannot be controverted, that there was an m- 
nate predilection in the mind of Lord Byron to jni 
tify every thing^j 

a pdssiuu' MTexcite arwwtwwi^HwyiiiH^wgjHCTytter 
passioHf ii^i^j»^enTSt9ti^lfidr^^ 
priety^^' He irgff*OlB:*Iflflfeify of speakings though 
vaguely, and in obscure "^nto-oBdalktsiOhs, more of 
his personar-eeMseniw than is commonly deemed 
consistent with a: correct estimate of the inteiest 
which mankind take in the cares of ^me another. 
But he lived to feel and to rue the consequences : 
to rep ent be cooi d/ iot, for the caus e was in the v ery 
eli!!iii0iil W'Mfi'iSarure. It w^s ^ MellilljIfl'aS hicaia- 
ble as the defbtmityWUftrtoot. 

On his arrival in London, his relation, Mr. Dallas, 
called on him, and in the course of their first biief 
conversation bis Lordship mentioned that he had 
written a paraphrase of Horace's Art of Poetry, bat 
said nothing then of Childe Harold, a circumstance 
which leads me to suspect that he offered him the 
slighter work first, to enjoy his surprise afterward 
at the greater. If so, the result answered the intent 
Mr. Ddlas carried home with him the paraphrase 
of Horace, with which he was grievously disap- 
pointed ; so much so, that on meeting his Lordship 
again in the morning, and being reluctant to speak 
of it as he really thought, he only expressed some 
surprise that his noble friend should have produced 
nothing else during his long absence. 

I can easily conceive the emj^atic indifference, 
if my conjecture be well founded, with which Lord 
Byron must have said to him, "I have occasionally 
written short poems, besides a great many stanzas 
in Spenser's measure, relative to the countries I 
have visited : they are not worth troubling you with, 
but you shall have them all with you, if you like." 
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Chflde Haiold*8 Pilgriinage was accordingly placed 
inh'iB Jbands ; Mr. Didlas.took it hotne, and was not 
sIqIv ia discovering its beauties, for. in the course of 
the same evening he despatched a note to his Lord- 
ship, as fair a specimen of the style of an elderly 
patronising gentleman as can well be imagined: 
*> You Jiave written,", said he, *'one of the most de- 
lightfttl poefiis I lever read. If i wrote this in flat- 
tery, I should deserve your contempt rather than 
your friendship. I have been so fascinated with 
Childe Harold, that I have not been able to lay it 
down ; I would almost pledge my life on itsadvanc* 
ing the reputation of your poetical powers, and on 
its gaining you great honour and regard, if you will 
do me the credit and favour of attending to my sug- 
^esttansb^* 

v> For some reason or another. Lord Byron, how- 
/eyer, felt or feigned great reluctance to publish 
^61|ilde Harold. Possibly his repugnance was dic- 
tated by diffidence, n6t tftrhrflsprrt tiHtrimrritfi, but 

hiAM(edt!-§Stir«aij0fl(0iiil^^ It would 

indeed be injustice to his judgment and taste, to sup- 
pose he was not sensible of the superiority of the 
terse and energetic poetry which brightens and bums 
in every stanza of the pilgrimage, compared with 
the loose and sprawling lines, and dull rhythm, of 
the pai&phrase. It is true that he alleged it had 
been condemned by a good critic — the only one who 
had previously seen it— probably Mr. Hobhouse, 
who was with him during the time he was writing 
it; but still I cannot conceive he was so blind to ex- 
cellence, as to prefer in sincerity the other compo- 
sition, which was only an imitation. But the argu- 
ments of Mr. Dallas prevailed, and in due season 
Childe Harold was prepared for the press. 

In the mean time, while busily engaged in hid lite- 
nuy projects with Mr. Dallas, and in law affairs 
wiuihis agent, he was suddenly summoned to New- 

O 
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stead by the «tate of his mother's health : before he 
reached the Abbey she had breathed her last. The 
event deeply affected him; he had not seen her 
since his return, and a presentiment possessed her 
when they parted, that she was never to see him 

J Notwithstanding her violent temper and other un- 
seemly conduct, her affection for him had been so 
fond and dear, that he undoubtedly returned it with 
wiaffected sincerity; and from many casual and 
incidental expressions which I have heard him em- 
ploy concerning her, I am persuaded that his filial 

jpve was not at any time even of an ordinary kind, 
during her life he might feel uneasy respecting her, 

^apprehensive on account of her ungovernable pas- 
lions and indiscretions, but the manner in which he 
lamented her death, clearly proves that the integrity 
' his affection had never been impaired. 
On the night after his arrival at the Abbey, the 
waiting-woman of Mrs. Byron, in passing the door of 
the room where the corpse lay, heard the sound of 
some one sighing heavily within, and on entering 
found his Lordship sitting in the dark beside the bed. 
She remonstrated with him for so giving way to 
grief, when he bur st into tears, and exclaimed, "I' 
hiiil lull (mi Ihi'lUt I'liiillUi fnilili iJIMVT^^ '° flP^" 
Of the fervency of his sorrow I do therefore think 
l^kere can J>e jlo dlivb^jy^jv^ry endeavour wliich he 
iiiade^t<»«oiiQea]L it l^ij^y|m^ence, was a proof of its 
depth and anguis)i, though he TSggaidftrt uthff*istric- 
turat,^ the world by the inj^iao HM i r^ f ■ i ii ^'^qirthifet 
oirtlf^^lMG^sion -of the fui^al. — Having declined to 
follow the remains himself, he stood looking from 
the hall-door at the procession, till the whole had 
moved away : and then, turning to one of the ser-. 
vants, the only person left, he desireJ(^^m^toJ(i^h 
the sparring-gloves, and proceeded wimnim to hii 
usual exercise. But the scene was impressive, and 
spoke eloquently of a grieved heart ; — he sparred in 
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silence all the time, and the servant thovght that he 
hit harder than was his habit, at last he suddenly 
flung away the gloves and retired to his own room* 

As soon as the funeral was over the publication 
of Childe Harold was resumed, but it went slowly 
through the press. In the mean ti me, an incident oc>- 
curred to him which deserves to be noted— because it 
is one of the most remarkable in his life, and has 
given rise to consequences affecting his fame — with 
advantage. 

' In Ehiglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, he had 
alluded, with provoking pleasantry, to a meeting 
which had taken place at Chalk Farm some years 
before, between Mr. Jeffrey, the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
and Mr. Moore, without recollecting, indeed without 
having heard, that Mr. Moore had explained, through 
the newspapers, what was alleged to have been ridi- 
culous in the affair. This revival of the subject, espe- 
cially as it called in question the truth of Mr. Mo<Mre's 
statement, obliged that gentleman to demand an ex- 
planation; but Lord Byron, being abroad, did not 
receive this letter, and of course knew not of its con- 
tents, so that, on bis return, Mr. Moore was induced 
to address his Lordship again. The correspondence 
which ensued is honourable to the spirit and feelings 
•of both. 

Mr. Moore> after referring to his first letter, re- 
slated the nature of the insult which the passage in 
the note to the poem was calculated to convey^ ad- 
ding,^' It is now useless to speak of the steps with 
whM^ it was my intention to follow up that letter, 
the time which has elapsed since then, though it Irae. 
done away neither the injury nor the feeling of it, 
has, in many respects, materially altered my situation, 
and the only object I have now in writing to your 
Lordship, is to preserve some consistency with that 
former letter, and to prove to you that the injured 
feeling still exists, however circumstances may com- 
pel me to be deaf to its dictates at present. When I 
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say Mnjured feeling,' let me assure your Lordship 
that there is not a single vindictive sentiment in my 
mind towards you ; I mean but to express that uneasi- 
ness under what I consider to be a charge of false- 
hood, which must haunt a man of any feeling to his 
grave, unless the insult be retracted, or atoned for ; 
and which, if I did not feel, I should indeed deserve 
far worse than your Lordship's satire could inflict 
upon me." And he concluded by sapng, that so far 
from being influenced by any angry or resentful 
feeling, it would give him sincere pleasure if, by any 
satisfactory explanation, his Lordship would enable 
him to seek the honour of being ranked among his 
acquaintance. 

The answer of Lord Byron was diplomatic but 
manly. He declared that he ilever received BCr. 
Moore's letter, and assured him that in whatever 
part of the world it had reached him, he would have 
deemed it his duty to return and answer it in person; 
that he knew nothing of the advertisement to which 
Mr. Moore had alluded, and consequently could not 
have had the slightest idea of '* giving the lie" to 
an address which he had never seen. ^'When I 
put my name to the production," said his Lordships 
** which has occasioned this correspondence, I he^ 
came responsible to all whom it might concern, to 
explain where it requires explanation,^ and where 
insufficiently or too sufficiently explicit, at all events 
to satisfy; my situation leaves me no choice; it 
rests with the injured and the angry to obtain repa^^ 
ration in their own way. With regard to the passage 
in question, you were certainly not the person to- 
wards whom I felt personally hostile : on the contrary, 
my whole thoughts were engrossed by one whom I 
had reason to'consider as my worst literary enemy» 
nor could I foresee that his former antagonist was 
about to become his champion. You do not specify 
what you would wish to have done. I can neither 
retract nor apologize for a charge of falsehood whkdi 
I never advanced." 
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In reply* Mr. Moore commenced by acknow- 
ledging that his Lordship's letter was upon the whole 
as satisfactory as he could expect ; and after alluding 
to specific circumstances in the case, concluded 
thus : *' As your Lordship does not show any wish 
to proceed beyond the rigid formulary of explana- 
tion, it is not for me to make any farther advances. 
We Irishmen, in business of this kind, seldom know 
any medium between decided hostility and decided 
fhendsliip. But as any approaches towards the latter 
alternative must now depend entirely on your Lord- 
ship^ I have only to repeat that I am satisfied with 
your letter." Here the correspondence would pro- 
bably, with most people, have been closed, but Lord 

Ttjtrfni'ii wwiiiihiM4y]ifllffBfr '"^***""*^^r and WffliH ftftt 
let it rest. Accordingly, on the following day,' he re- 
joined : ^ Soon after my return to England, my friend 
Mr. Hodgson apprized me that a letter for me was in 
his possession ; but a domestic event hurrying me 
from London immediately after, the letter, which 
may most proba1)ly be your own, is still unofiened in 
bis keeping. If, on examination of the address, the 
similarity of the handwriting should lead to such 
a conclusion, it shall be opened in your presence, 
^or the satisfaction of all parties. Mr. H. is at pre- 
sent out of town ; on Friday I shall see him, and re- 
quest him to forward it to my address. With regard 
to the latter part ef both vour letters, until the prin- 
cipal point was discussed between us, I felt myself 
at a loss in what manner to reply. Was I to anti- 
cipate friendship from one who conceived me to have 
charged him with falsehood? were not advances 
under such circumstances to be misconstrued, not 
perhaps by the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed, but by others 1 In my case such a step 
was impracticable. If you, who conceived yourself 
to be the oiSended person, are satisfied that you had 
no cause for offence, it will not be difficult to con- 
yince me of it. My situation, as I have before stated, 

02 
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leaves me no choice. I should have felt proud of 
your acquaintance had it commenced under other 
circumstances, but it must rest with you to deter- 
mine hovr far it may proceed after so atuptciaus a 
beginning." 

Mr. Moore acknowledges that he was somewhat 
piqued at the manner in which his efforts towards a 
more friendly understanding were received, amd has- 
tened to close the correspondence by a sjiort note, 
saying that his Lordship had made him feel the im- 
prudence he was guilty of in wandering from the 
point immediately in discussion between them. This 
drew immediately from Lord Byron the following 
frank and openhearted reply : — 

" You must excuse my troubling you once more 
upon this very unpleasant subject. It would be a 
satisfaction to me, and I should think to yourself, 
that the unopened letter in Mr. Hodgson's posses* 
sion (supposmg it to prove your own) should be re- 
turned in statu qtio to the writer, particularly as you 
expressed yourself ' not quite easy under the manner 
iq which I had dwelt on its miscarriage.* 

*' A few words more and I shall not trouble you 
farther. I felt, and still feel, very much flattered by 
those parts of your correspondence which held out 
the prospect of our becoming acquainted. If I did 
not meet them, in the first instance, as perhaps I 
ought, let the situation in which I was placed be my 
defence. You have now declared yourself satisfiedf 
and on that point we are no longer at issue. If, 
therefore, you still retain any wish to do me the 
honour you hinted at, I shall be most happy to meet 
you when, where, and how you please, and I pre- 
sume you will not attribute my saying thus much to 
any unworthy motive." 

The result was a dinner at the house of Mr. 
Rogers, the amiable and celebrated author of The 
Pleasures of Memory, and the only g^aest besides 
the two adversaries,'was Mr. Campbell, au^ior of 
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*rhe Pleasures of Hope : a poetical group of four 
not easily to be matched, among contemporaries in 
any age or country. 

The meeting could not but be interesting, and Mr. 
Moore has described the effect it had on himself 
with a felicitous warmth, which showed how much 
he enjoyed the party, and was pleased with the 
friendship that ensued. 

" Among the impressions," says he, ** which this 
meeting left on me, what 1 chiefly remember to have 
remarked was, the nobleness of his air, his beauty, 
the gentleness of his voice and manners, and — ^wjiat 
was naturally not the least attraction— -his marked 
kindness for myself. Being in mourning for his 
mother, the colour as well of his dress as of his 
glossy, curling, and picturesque hair, gave more effect 
to the pure spiritual paleness of his features, in the 
expression* of which, when he spoke, there was a 
perpetual play of lively thought, though melancholy 
was their habitual character when in repose." 



CHAPTER XXVI, 

T%e label in the Scourge—The general Impression of his Character^ 
Imprmement in his Manners^ as his Merit was achuwdedged by the 
PubUe—Uis Address in Management — His^st Speech in Parliament 
^The Publieation qf ChildeMandd^Its Reception and Effect. 

DtTRiNo the first winter after Lord Byron had 
returned to England, 1 was frequently with him. 
Childe Harold was not then published ; and although 
the impression of his satire, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, was still strong upon the public, 
he could not well be said to have been then a cele- 
brated character. At that time thejfaa Migwai i j egling 
by which he appeared \&^ 
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aff»n!(f?^Hdt^''in a scurrilous publication, called 
The Scoujp^^ in which he was not only treated with 
unjustifkmle malignity, but charged with being, 89 
he told me himself, the illegitimate son of a mur- 
derer. I had not read the work ; but the writer who 
could make such an absurd accusation, must have 
been strangely ignorant of the very circumstances 
from which he derived the materials of his own libeL 
When Lord Byron mentioned the subject to me, and 
that he was consulting Sir yickery Gibbs, with the 
intention of prosecuting the publisher and the authort 
I advised him, as well as I could, to desist, simply be- 
cause the allegations referred to well-known occur- 
rences. His granduncle^s duel with Mr. Chaw<Mrth, 
and the order of the House of Peers to produce evi- 
dence of his grandfather's marriage with Miss Tre- 
vannion ; the facts of which being matter of histoiy 
and public record, superseded the necessity of any 
proceeding. 

Knowing how deeply this affair agitated him at 
that time, I was not surprised at the sequestration 
in which he held himself— and which made those 
who were not acquainted with his ilfji mill nihih^ 
tical nature, apply to him the description of his 
own Lara: 

The chief of Lara is leturtiM again^ 
; And why had Lara crossed the bounding main T— 

Left by his sire too young such loss to know, 
i Lord of himself; — ^that heritage of wo. 
\ In him, inexplicably mix'd, appear'd 
I Much to be loved atid hated, sought and fear'd, 
^* Opinion varying o'er his hidden lot, 
f In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot. 
i His silence form'd a theme for others' prate ; 
y They guess'd, they gazed, they fain would know his fite, 
./ What had he been ? what was he, thus unknown, 
I Who walk'd their world, his lineage only known ? 
. A hater of his kind? yet some would say, 
'f With them he could seem gay amid the gay ; 
f But own*d that smile, if oA observed and near 
( Waned in its mirOi, and withered to a sneer ; 
I That smile micht reach his lip, but pass'd not by 

Nona e'er could trace its laughter to his eye : 
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fee there was wftnen, too, in his renrd, 

hx times a bean is not by nature hard. 

But once perceived, his spirit seem'd to hide 

Such weakness as unwprthy of its pride, 

And stretched itself as scorning to redeem 

One doubt tlrora ethers' half-withheld esteem ; 

In self-infiicted peoance of a breast 

Which tenderness might once have wrung fhrni rest, 

Invigilaaceof grief that wonld compel 

The soal to hate for having loved too well. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all, 

As if the worst had fall^i whicb could befall. 

He stood a stranger in this breathing world, 

An erring spirit fipom another hurl'd; 

A thing of dai% imaginings, that shaped 

9^ choice the perils he by chance escaped. 

Such was Byron to common observance on his re- 
turn. I recollect one nig^ht meeting him at the 
Opera. Seeing me with a gentleman whom he did 
not know, and to whom he was unknown, he ad- 
dressed me in Italian, and we continued to converse 
for some time in that iangiiage. My friend, who in 
the mean while had been observing him with curio- 
sity, conceiving him to be a foreigner, inquired in 
the course of the evening who he was, remarking, 
that he Jyd nexM^eeeii-frinaajiirith'SUCh a Cain-like 
^ inair«Nni^ilW«R!^ alluding to that 5uk< 

[|iil.n iifiir'yt'lfflHi' sUiHvt inc. m foMnily wlvnTfifn 'ii 

impression upon me than it al3'tlpwf'T!iftt*ffoffiBrs. 
I never, in fact, could overcome entirely the preju- 
diiee of the first impression, although I ought to have 





wmc9rif»Mtod3^8,,c^]P^^^ me. 

When Cbilde'ltaroRrwaspnnted, he sent me a 
quarto copy before the publication ; a favour and dis- 
tinction 1 have always prized ; and the copy which 
lie gave me of the Bride of Abydos was one he had 

Erepared for a new edition, and which contains, in 
18 own writing, these six lines in no other copy : 

Blan'd-^tts the Muezzitt*s strain fVom Mecca's wall 
To pUgriniB pare and prostr^e at his can, 
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Soft— «• tiw melody of yomhAil days 

That stealii the trembling tear of speechless praise, 

Sweet— as his native song to exile's ears 

Shall soond each tone thy long-loved voice endean. 

He had not, it is true, at the period of which I 
am speaking, gathered much of his fame ; but the- 
g^e was rising—andthough the vessel was evidently 
yielding to the breeze, she was neither crank nor- 
unsteady. On the contrary, the more he became an 
object of public interest, the less did he indulge his 
capricious humour. About th^ time when the Bride 
of Abydos was published, he appeared disposed to 
settle into a consistent character — especially aufler 
t^jficet sale of Newstead. Before that pa rtif3ai ()ar- 
event, he was oftensodMHn'beth»4tuuBU^^ 
could not <5&ncearififf'^iht|f«a«M^^ 
spoke of .Igiffii ^ ' I ' 

Althouglriew mefTW^ in! 
of passion tlian 1j8l«f*iiwr, tfifeff^^ 
kind of .mnagement about him which showed that 
he wag w^ aw^are how much of the world's favour 
was to be won-tiy Nit. Long before Childe Harold 
appeared, it was generally known that he had a 
poem in the press, and various surmises to stimulate 
curiosity were circulated concerning it : I do not 
say that these were by his orders, or under his 
directions, but on one occasion I did fancy that I 
could discern a touch of his own hand in a parar 
graph in the Morning Post, in which he was men- 
tioned as having returned from an excursion into 
the interior of Africa; and when I alluded to it, 
my suspicion was confirmed by his embarrassment. 

I mention this incident not in the spirit of detrac- 
tion ; for mthe paragraph there was nothing of puff, 
though ceriaiJQ4)^fiOinething of oddiiypi^mt as a tint 
of charabter^ indicative of thmppeTite ior3i9tiii(jli0n 
by whi^h, about this , peiiodt ha beci amB 'so^ pei roi * 
fully incll!rd|;''i|i»HEt*issl-44-gi«^^ 
crave, and to such a degree, Ch&r wenr'^e ^guro 
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aHowf^fi^lMil^libe said, tbeirfflWlffiBfflft|riiiwi[»aiae 
of supplying aaequ^i mpa w 4 a Jii ^ ^|§fr it"" * s»t Ty 
pore becanieaDQthef ino^U gfpii^SSrft o i irkhm> nt. 
1 am, however, hastening on too fast. Lord Byron 
i¥as, at that tim^, far indeed from being ruled by any 
Buch inordinate passion ; the feais, the ^tii 
and bftskfi^oess of vou|g|| desiresJJUjRli 
and he was thri^34»ag''witti doubt if he 
found worthy a£.tb*hrighpri2eiorwhichhe W3S 8bMK 
to ofier hnitselL&i^9«ydidate. The course he adopted 
on the occasion, whether dictated by management, 
or the effect of accident, was, however, well cal- 
culated to attract attention to his d^but as » public 
man. 

W'heft-ChiJLde Iforold was ready for publication, he 
determioed to makehts first appearance as an ora- 
tor in the House of |l<Qrds: theoipcasion wasjudi- 
ciouA^ildhoseiifbeing a debate on the Nottingham 
franie-breakingbtU; a subject on which it was na- 
tural to suppose he possessed some local knowledge 
that might bear upon a question directed so exclu- 
sively against transactions in his own county. He 
prepared himself as the best orators do in their first 
essays, not only by composing, but writing down, 
the whole of his speech beforehand. The reception 
he met with was flattering ; he was complimented 
warmly by some of the speakers on his own side ; 
but it must be ^ confessed that his debyt was more 
showy than promising. It lacked weight in metal, 
-as was observed at the time, ai|d the mode of deli- 
very .was more like a schoolboy^s recital than a mas- 
culine grapple with an argument. It was, moreover, 
full of rhetorical exaggerations, and disfigured with 
conceits. Still it scintillated with talent, and justi- 
fied the opinion that he was an extraordinary young 
man, probably destined to distinction, though he 
might not be a statesman. 

Mr. Dallas gives a lively account of his elation on 
the occasion. '* When he 4eft the great chamber,^ 
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says that gentleman, ** I went and met hint is l6e 
passage; he was glowing with success, and maeh 
agitated. I had an umbrella in my right hand, not 
expecting that he would put out his hand to me ; in 
my haste to take it when offered,! had advanced my 
left hand : * What 1' said he, * give your friend your 
.left hand upn such an occasion V I showed tfte 
cause, and immediately changing the umbrella to the 
other, I gave him my right hand, which he shook 
and pressed warmly. He was greatly elated, and 
repeated some of the compliments which had 
been paid him, and mentioned one or two of the 
peers who had desired to be introduced to him. 
He concluded by saying, that he had, 1^ hts 
speech, given me the best advertisement for Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage." 

It is upon this latter circumstance, that I have ven- 
tured to state my suspicion, that there was a degree 
of worldly management in making his first appear- 
ance in the House of Lords, so immediately preced- 
ing the publication of his poem. The speech was, 
indeed, a splendid advertisement, but the greater 
and brighter merits of the poem, soon proved that it 
was not requisite, forthe speech made no impression, 
but the poem was at once hailed with delight and 
admiration. It filled a vacancy in the public mind» 
which the excitement and inflation arising from the 
mighty events of the age, had created. The world, 
in its condition and circumstances, wils prepared to 
receive a work, so original, vigorous, and beautiftd ; 
and the reception was such that there ^as no undue 
extravagance in the noble author saying in his me- 
morandum, ^* I awoke one morning and found my- 
self famous." 

But he was not Xo be allowed to revel in such tri- 
umphant success with impunity. If the great sfHrits 
of the time were smitten with astonishment at the 
splendour of the rising fire, the imps and elves of 
malignity and malice fluttered their bat-wings in all 
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dtfectioDS. Those whom the poet hdd afflicted ia 
his satire, and who had remained quietly crouching 
with lacerated shoulders in the hope that their fla- 
gellation would be forgotten, and that the avenging 
demon who had so punished their imbecility would 
pass away, were terrified from their obscurity. Th&y 
came like moths to the candle, and sarcasms in the 
satire which had long been unheeded, in the belief 
that they would soon be forgotten, were felt to have 
been barbed with irremediable venom, when they 
heheld the avenger 

Towering in his pride of place. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Sketches (^ Character-^His Friendly Dispoaitiona—Tntroduce Prince 
K—^ to him— Out last Interview— His cdntinued Kindness towards 
m»-^butanee of it to one of my Friends. 

For some time aft^r the publication of Childe 
Harold, the noble author appeared to more advantage 
than I ever afterward saw him. He was soothed 
by success; and the universal applause which 
attended his poem seemed to make him think move 
kicbdly of the world, of which he has too ofteii com- 
plained, while it would be difficult to discover, in his 
career and fortunes, that he had ever received any 
cause from it to justify his complaint. 

At no time, I imagine, could it be said that Lord 
Byron was one of those men who interest them- 
selves in the concerns of others. He had, always 
too much to do with his own thoughts about him- 
self, to afford time for the consideration of aught that 
was lower in his afifections. But still he had many 
amiable fits, and at the particular period to which 
J allude^ he evinced a constancy in the dispositicm to 

P 
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oUige, which proved how little self-control wa< 
wanting to have made him as pleasant as he was 
nniforroly interesting. I felt this towards myself in 
a matter which had certainly the grace of eonde- 
scension in it, at the expense of some trouble to him. 
I Uien lived at the corner of Bridge-street, West- 
minster, and in going to the Honse of Lords he fre- 
quently stopped to inquire if I wanted a frank« His 
conversation, at the same time, was of a milder veiOy 
and with the single exception of one da^, while 
dining together at the St. Alban's, it was hgfat and 
playful, as if gayety had become its habitude. 

Perhaps I regarded him too curiously, and more 
than once it struck me that he thought so. For at 
times, when he was in his comfortless moods, he has 
talked of his afiairs and perplexities as if I had been 
much more acquainted with them than I had any 
opportunitv of being. But he was a subject for 
study, such as is rarely met with — at least, he was 
so to me ; for his weaknesses were as interesting as 
his talents, and he often indulged m expressions 
which would have been blemishes in the reflectioBs 
of other men, but which in him often proved t^ 
germs of philosophical imaginings. He was the 
least qualified for any sort of business of aU men I 
have ever known; so skinless m sensibility as 
respected himself, and so distrustful in his univ^nal 
apprehensions of human nature, as respected others. 
It was, indeed, a wild, though a beautiful, error of 
nature, to endow a spirit with such discerning facul- 
ties, and yet render it unfit to deal with mankind. 
But these reflections belong more properly to a gene- 
ral estimate of his character, than to the immediate 
purpose before me, which was principally to describe 
the happy effects which the splendid reception of 
Childe Harold had on his feelings ; effects which, 
however, did not last long. He was gratified tothe 
fulness of his hopes; but the adulation was enjoyed 
to excess, and his infirmities were aggravated by 
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ik& surfeit. I did not, however, see the progress of 
the change^ as in the coarse of the summer I went 
to Scotland, and soon after again abroad. But on 
my return, in the following spring, it was very 
obvious. 

1 found him, in one respect, greatly improved; 
there was more of a formed character about him ; he 
was evidentl]^, at the first glance, more mannered, 
or endeavouring to be so» and easier with the pro- 
prieties of his rank ; but he had risen in his own 
estimation above the honours so willingly paid to 
his genius, and was again longing for additional re- 
nown. Not content with being acknowledged as the 
first poet of the age, and a respectable orator in the 
House of Lords, he was aspiring to the eclat of a 
man of gallantry ; so that many of the most ungra- 
cious peculiarities of his temper, though brought 
under better discipline, were again in fuU activity. 

Considering how much he was then caressed, I 
ought to have been proud of the warmth with which 
he received me. I did not, however, so often see 
him as in the previous year ; for I was then on the* 
eve of my marriage, and I should not so soon, after 
my return to London, have probably renewed my 
visits, but a foreign nobleman of the highest rank, 
who had done me the honour to treat me as a friend, 
came at that juncture to this country, and knowing 
I had been acquainted with Lord Byron, he requested 
me to introduce him to his Lordship. This rendered 
a visit preliminary to the introduction necessary ; 
and so long as my distinguished friend remained in 
town, we again often met. But after he left the 
country my visits became few and far between; 
owing to nothing but that change in a man's pursuits 
and associates which are among some of the evils 
of matrimony. It is somewhat remarkable, that of 
the last visit I ever paid him, he has made rather a 
particular memorandum. I remember well, that it 
was in many reiqpects an occasion not to be at once 
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forgfotton; for, aipong other things, after 
topics, he explained to me a variety.of tribulations 
in his affairs, and I urged him; in consequence, to 
marry, with the frankness which lus confidence en- 
couraged; subjoining certain items of other good 
advice concerning a liaison which he ,wa8 supposed 
to have formed, and which Mr. Moore does not ap- 
pear to have known, though it was much talked of 
at the time. 

During that visit the youthful peculiarities of his 
temper and character showed all their origin^ ble- 
mish. But, as usual, when such was the case, he 
was often more interesting than when in his dis- 
creeter moods. He gave me the copy of the Bride 
of Abydos, with a very kind inscription on it, which 
I have already mentioned ; but still there was an 
impression on my mind that led me to believe he 
could not have been very well pleased with some 
parts of my counselling. This, however, appears 
not to have been the case ; on the contrary, the tone 
of his record breathes something of kindness ; and 
long after I received different reasons to believe his 
recollection of me was warm and friendly. 

When he had retired to Genoa, I gave a gentleman 
a letter to him, partly that I might hear something 
of his real way of life, and partly in the hope of 
gratifying; my friend by the sight of one of whom 
he had heard so much. The reception from bis 
Lordship was flattering to me ; and, as^ the account 
of it contains what I think a characteristic picture, 
the reader will, I doubt not, be pleased to see so 
much of it as ma^ be made public without violating 
the decorum which should always be observed in 
describing the incidents of private intercourse, when 
the consent of all parties cannot be obtained to the 
publication. 

*< Dear Gait, " Edinburgh, June 3, 1830. 

'* Though I shall always retain a lively general 
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recoUection of m]^ agreeable interview with Lord 
Byron, at Grenoa, in May, 1823, so long a time has 
since elapsed that much of the aroma of the plea- 
sure has evaporated, and I can but recall generali- 
ties. At that time there was an impression in 
Genoa that he was averse to receive visits from 
Englishmen, and I was indeed advised not to think 
of calling on him, as I might run the risk of meet- 
ing with a savage reception. However, I resolved to 
send your note, and to the surprise of every one the 
messenger brought a most polite answer, in which, 
after expressing the satisfaction of hearing of his 
old friend and fellow-traveller, he added that he 
would do himself the honour of calling on me next 
day, which he accordingly did ; but owing to the 
officious blundering of an Italian waiter, who men- 
tioned I was at dinner, his Lordship sent up his card 
with his compliments that he would not deranger 
the party. I was determined, however, that he 
should not escape me in this way, and drove out to 
his residence next morning, when, upon his Eng- 
lish vdet taking up my name, I was immediately 
admitted. 

"As every one forms a picture to himself of remark- 
able characters, I had depicted his Lordship in my 
mind as a tall, sombre, Childe Harold personage, 
tinctured somewhat with aristocratic hauteur. You 
may therefore guess my surprise when the door 
opened, and 1 saw leaning upon the lock, a light 
animated figure, r^XXiet petite than otherwise, dressed 
in a nankeen hussar-braided jacket, trousers Of the 
same material, with a white waistcoat ; his counte- 
nance pale, but the complexion clear and healthful, 
with the hair coming down in little curls on each 
side of his fine forehead. 

" He came towards me with an easy cheerfulness 
of manner, and after some preliminary inquiries 
concerning yourself, we entered into a conversation 
which lasted two hours, in the course of which I 

P3 
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felt myself perfectly at ease, from his Lasdahip^s 

natural and simple manners; indeed, so much 
so, that, forgetting all my anticipations, I found 
myself conversing^ with him with as fluent an in- 
tercourse of mind as I ever experienced, even with 
yourself. 

'* It is impossible for me at present to overtake a 
detail of what passed, but as it produced a kind of 
scene, I may mention one incident. 

"Having remarked that in a long course of 
desultory reading, I had read most of what had been 
said by English travellers concerning Italy ; yet, on 
coming to it I found there was no country of which 
I had less accurate notions : that among other 
things I was much struck with the harshness of the 
language. He seemed to jerk at this, and imme* 
diately observed, that perhaps in going rapidly 
through the country, I might not have had many 
opportunities of hearing it politely spoken. * Now,' 
said he, ' there are supposed to be nineteen dialects 
of the Italian language, and I shall let you hear a 
lady speak the principal of them, who is considered 
to do it very well.' i pricked up my ears at heariag 
this, as I considered it would afford me an opportu- 
nity of seeing the far-famed Countess Guiccioli. 
His Lordship immediately rose and left' the apail- 
ment, returning in the course of a minute or two 
leading in the lady, and while arranging chairs for 
tlie trio, he said to me, * I shall make her speak each 
of the principal dialects, but you are not to mind how 
I pronounce, for I do not speak Italian well.' After 
the scene had been performed he resumed to me, 
' now what do you think V To which I answered, 
that my opinion still remained unaltered. He 
seemed at this to fall into a little revery^ and then 
said, abruptly, * Why 't is very odd, Moqre thought 
the same.' * Does your Lordship mean Tom Moore 1' 
• Yes.' * Ah, then, my Lord, I shall adhere with more 
pertmacity to my opinion, when I hear that a man of 
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hi9 exquisite taste in poetry and harmony was also 
of that opinion.* 

** You ^Yill be asking what 1 thought of the lady ; 
I had certainly heard much of her high personal 
attractions, but all I can say is, that in my eyes her 
graces did not rank above mediocrity. Ttiey were 
youth, plumpness, and good-nature.*' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

JL M\ff with Lord Bynm—RanarktMe Coineidauet^Pkiguxritmt of 

hitJardskgf. 

Therv is a curious note in the memoranda which 
Lord Byron kept in the year 1813, that I should not 
pass unnoticed, because it refers to myself, and more- 
over is characteristic of the excoriated sensibility 
with which his Lordship felt every thing that touched 
or affected him or his. 

When I had read the Bride of Abydo^,! wrote to 
him my opinion of it, and mentioned that there was 
a remarkable coincidence in the story, with a matter 
in which I had been interested. 1 have no copy of 
the letter, and I forget the expressions employed, 
but Lord Byron seemed to think they implied that he 
had taken the story froip something 6f mine. 

The note is : 

^* Gait says there is a coincidence between the first 
part of * The Bride' and some story of his, whether 
published or not, I know not, never having seen it. 
He is almost the last person on whom any one would 
commit literary larceny, and 1 am not conscious of 
any witting thefts on any of the genus. As to origi- 
nality, all pretensions are ludicrous ; there is nothing 
new under the sun." 

It is sufficiently clear that he was offended with 
what 1 had said, and was tomewhat excited. I have 
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not been able at present to find his answer to my 
letter, bat it would appear by the subjoined that he 
had written to me something^ which led me to ima^e 
he was offended at my observations, and that 1 nad 
in consequence deprecated his wrath. 

« My dear Gait, «* Dec 11, 1813- 

** There was no offence — there cotdd be none. I 
thought it by no means impossible that we might 
have hit on something similar, particularly as yon 
are a dramatist, and was anxious to assure you of 
the truth, viz. that I had not wittingly seized upon 

riot, sentiment, or incident ; and I am yery glad that 
have not in any respect trenched upon your sub- 
jects. Something still more singular is, that the 
first part, where you have found a coincidence in 
some events witmn your observations on life^ was 
drawn from obtervation of mine also, and I meant to 
have gone on with the story, but on second thoughts, 
I thought myself tr»o centuries at least too late for 
the su^ect ; which, though admitting of very paw- 
erful feeling and description, yet is not adapted for 
this age, at least this country. Though the finest 
works of the Greeks, one of Schiller's and Alfieri's, 
in modem times, besides several of our old (and 
best) dramatists, have been grounded on incidents 
of a similar cast, I therefore altered it as you per- 
ceive, and in so doing have weakened the whole, 
by interrupting the train of thought ; and in com- 
position I do not think second tlioughts are the 
best, though second expressions may improve the 
first ideas, 

) *' I do not know how other men feel towards those 
the}r have met abroad, but to me there seems a kind 
of tie established between all who have met toge- 
ther in a foreign country, as if we had met in a state 
of pre-existence, and were talking over a life that 
has ceased ; but I always look forward to renewing 
mv travels ; and though yoUf I think, are now sta- 
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tWDSLrVf if I can at all forward your pursuits there 
nB weU as here, I shall be truly glad .in the oppor- 
tunity* Ever yours very sincerely, 

"B. 

** P.S. I believe I leave town for a day or two on 
Monday, but after that I am always at home, and 
happy to see you till half-past two." 

This letter was dated on Saturday, the llth of 
September, 1813. On Sunday, the 12th, he made the 
following other note in his memorandum book : 

^ By Gait's answer, I find it is some story in real 
life, and not any work with 'which my late composi* 
tion coincides. It is still more singular, for mine is 
drawn from existence also.'' 

The most amusing part of this little fracas is the 
denial of his Lordship, as to pilfering the thoughts 
and fancies of others ; for it so happens, that the 
first passage of the Bride of Abydos, the poem in 
question, is almost a literal and unacknowledged 
translation from Goethe, which was pointed out 
in some of the periodicals soon after the work 
was published. 

Then, as to his not thieving from me or mine, I 
believe the fact to be as he has stated ; but there are 
singular circumstances connected with some of his 
other productions, of which the account is at least 
curious. 

On leaving England I began to write a poem in 
the Spenserian measure. It was called The Un- 
known, and was intended to describe, in narrating 
the voyages s^nd adventures of a pilgrim, who had em- 
barked for the Holy Land, the scenes I expected to 
visit. I was occasionally engaged in this composi- 
tion during the passage with Lord Byron from Gib- 
raltar to Malta, and he knew whs^t I was about. In 
stating this, I beg to be distinctly understood, as in 
no way whatever intending to insinuate that thijs 
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work had any influence on tho composition of ChUde 
Harold's Pilgrimage, which Lord Byron began to 
write in Albania ; but it must be considered as some- 
thing extraordinary, that the two works should have 
been so similar in plan, and in the structure of the 
verse. His Lordship never saw my attempt that I 
know of, nor did I his poem until it was printed. It 
is needless to add, that beyond the plan and verse 
there was no other similarity between the two 
works ; I wish there had been. 

His Lordship has published a poem, called The 
Curse of Minerva, the subject of which is the ven- 
geance of the goddess on Lord Elgin for the rape 
of the Parthenon. It has so happened that I 
wrote at Athens a burlesque poem on nearly the 
same subject (mine relates to the vengeance of all 
the gods) which I called the Atheniad ; the manu- 
script was sent to his Lordship in Asia Minor, and 
returned to me through Mr. Hobhouse. His Curse 
of Minerva, I saw for the first time in 1828, in Ga- 
Ugnani's edition of his works. 

In the Giaour, which he published a short time be- 
fore the Bride of Abydos, he has this passage, de- 
scriptive of the anxiety with which the mother of 
Hassan looks out for the arrival of her son : 

Tlie browaiiig camala' bella are tinkling-* 

Hia moUier look'd from her lattice bifh; 
She aaw the dewa of we beaprinkling 

The parterre green beneath her eye : 
She aaw the planeta fhintty twinkling— 

Tie twilight— aure hia train ia nigh 
fiOw could not reat in the garden bower, 
But gazed through the grate of hia ateepeat tower : 
Why cornea he not— and hia ateeda are fleet— 
Nor ahrink they (torn the aummer heat? 
Whv aenda not the bridegroom hia prainiaed gift; 
la hia heart more cold or hia barb leaa awift ? 

His Lordship was well read in the Bible, and the 
book of Judges, chap. 5, and verse 28, has the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

** The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
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and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot 
so longf in coming; why tarry the wheehi of his 
chariot f* 

It was, indeed, an early trick of his Lordship to 
filch good things. In the lamentation for Kirke 
White, in which he compare^ him to an eagle 
wounded hy an arrow feathered from his own 
wing, he says, 

So file ttniek ea|:le, itieteh'd upantlnpUdii, 
No more tluroogb roUing clouds to mmut afain, 
View'd his own Ibather on the fttal dan . 
And ifvin2*d the shaft that quivei'd in his heart 

The ancients have certainly stolen the hest ideas 
of the modems ; this very thought may be found in 
the works of that ancient-modem, Waller : 

Thateaffla^ Ihte and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die^ 

Bspied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high. 

His Lordship disdained to commit any larceny on 
me ; and no doubt the following passage from the 
Giaour is perfectly original : 

Tt is as if the dead coold feel 
The icy worm around them steal ; 
And shudder as tlie reptiles creep 
'^ To rerel o'er their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold eansmners of their day. 

I do not claim any paternity in these lines : but 
not the most judicious action of all my youth was 
to publish certain dramatic sketches, and his Lord- 
ship had the printed book in his possession long be- 
fore the Giaour was published, and may have read 
the following passage in a dream, which was intended 
to be very hideous : 



-Then did Ihear aroand 



Tbs draniM and chimq)ing of husy reptiles 
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At Udeoiis baiuinet on tbeivfal dmd>~* 

Foil soon methoagM tbe loathsome epicares 
Came thick on me, and undenieath my ahrood 
I felt the many-foot and beetle creep, 
AJad on my breast the eoU worm coil and cntwU 

However, I have said quite enough on this suojeet, 
both as respects myself and his seeming plagiarisms, 
which might be multiplied to legions. Such occa- 
sional accidental imitations are pot things of much 
importance. All poets, and authors in general, avail 
, themselves of their reading and knowledge to enhance 
the interest of their works. It can only be considered 
as one of Lord Byron's spurts of spleen, that he felt 
«o much about a " coincidence," which ouffht not to 
have disturbed him; but it may be thought by the 
notice taken of it, that it disturbs myself more than 
it really does ; and that it would have been enough 
to have merely said — ^Perhaps, when some friend is 
hereafter doing as indulgently for me, the same kind 
of task that I have undertaken for Byron, there may 
be found among my memoranda notes as little flat- 
tering to his Lordship, as those in his concerning 
me. I hope, however, tl^at friend wiU have more 
respect for my memory than to imitate the taste of 
Mr. Moore. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LfrdByronm 1813—7^ Ladfs Tragedy— Miss MObanke—iSnfwm^ 
Uneasiness of Lord Byron^s Mind— The Friar's Ghost— The Marrmgs 
—J Member of the Drury'lane Committe*— JSMorroMSii itjjliin 
7%e Separation. 

The year 1813 was perhaps the period of all Lord 
Byron's life in which he was seen to most advantage. 
The fame of Ohilde Harold was then in its brightest 
noon; and in that year he produced the Giaour and 
the Bride of Abydos — compositions not only of equal 
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power, but even tinted with superior beauties* He 
waa himself soothed by the full enjoyment of his 
political rank and station ; and though his manners 
and character had not exactly answered to the stem 
and stately imaginations which had been formed 
of his dispositions and appearance, still he was ac- 
knowledged to be no common man, and his com- 
pany in consequence was eagerly courted. 

It forms no part of the plan of this work to repeat 
the gossip and tattle of private society, but occur- 
rences happened to Lord Byron which engaged both, 
and some of them cannot well be passed over unno- 
ticed. One of these took place during the spring of 
this year, and having been a subject of newspaper 
remark, it may with less impropriety be mentioned 
than others which were more indecorously made the 
topics of general discussion. The incident alluded 
to was an extravagant scene enacted by a lady of 
high rank, at a rout given by Lady Heathcote ; in 
which, in revenge, as it was reported, for having been 
rejected by Lord Byron, she made a suicidal attempt 
with an instrument, which scarcely penetrated, if 
it could even inilict any permanent mark on, the skin. 

The insane attachment of this eccentric lady to 
his Lordship was well known : insane is the only 
epithet that can be applied to the actions of a mar- 
ried woman, who, in the disguise of her page, flung 
herself to a man, who, as she told a friend of mine, 
was ashamed to be in lo^'C with her because she 
was not beautiful — an expression at once curious 
and just, evincing a shrewd perception of the springs 
of his Lordship's conduct, and the acuteness blended 
with phrensy and talent which distinguished herself. 
Lord Byron unquestionably at that time cared little 
for her. In showing rae her picture, some two or 
three days after the affair, and laughing at the absurd- 
ity of it, he bestowed on her the endearing diminu- 
tive of vixen, with a hard-hearted adjective that I 
judioioiisly omit* 

Q 
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The imnwdiate cause of this tn^ieal fLownah 
never very well understood ; but ia the course o£ 
the evening she had made several attempts to fastea 
on bis Lordship, and was shunned: certain it is« 
she bad not, like Burke in the House of Commons, 
premeditatedly brought a dagger in her reticule, on 
purpose for the scene ; but, seeing herself an object 
of scorn, she seized the first weapon she could find 
—some said a pair of scissors— others,, more scan- 
dalously, a broken jelly*glass, and attempted an in- 
cision of the jugular, to the consternation of all th# 
dowagers, and the pathetic admiration of every Miss 
who witnessed or heard of the rapture. 

Lord Byron at the time was in another room, talk- 
ing with Prince K ^ when Lord P came, with 

a face full of consternation, and told them what had 
happened. The cruel poet, instead of being agitated 
by the tidings, or standing in the smallest degree in 
need of a smelling-bottle, knitted his scowl, and said, 
with a contemptuous indifference, " It is only a trick." 
All things considered, he was perhaps not uncbarita^ 
ble ; and a man of less vanity would have felt pretty 
much as his Lordship appeared to do on the occasion. 
The whole affair was eminently ridiculous; and 
what increased the absurdity was a letter she ad- 
dressed to a friend of mine on the subject, and 
which he thought too good to be reserved only for 
his own particular study. 

It was in this year that Lord Byron first proposed 
for Miss Milbanke ; having been urged by seveRdi 
of his friends to marry, that lady was specially re- 
commended to him for a wife. It has been alleged, 
that he deeply resented her rejection of his proposal ; 
and I doubt not, in the first instance, his vanity may 
have been a little piqued ; but as he cherished no 
very animated attacnment to her, and moreover, as 
she enjoyed no celebrity in public opinion to make 
the rejection important, the resentment viras not, I 
am persuaded, either of an intense or vindictive ki»i. 
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On the contrary, he has home testimony to the re- 
spect in which he held her character and accom- 
jslishments ; and an incidental remark in his journal, 
'• I shall be in love with her again, if I do n't take 
eare," is proof enough that his anger was not of a 
very fierce or long-liVpd kind. 

The account ascribed to him of his introduction 
to Miss Milbanke, and the history of their attach- 
ment, ought not to be omitted, because it serves to 
Illustrate, in some degree, the state of his feelings 
towards her, and is so probable, that I doubt not it ' 
is in the main correct : — 

** The first time of my seeing Miss Milbanke was 
atLady •***'s. It was a fatal day ; and I remem- 
i^r, that in going up stairs I stumbled, and remarked 
to Moore, who accompanied me, that it was a bad 
omen. I ought to have taken the warning. On en* 
taring the room, I observed a young lady more sim- 
ply dressed than the rest of the assembly sitting 
filone upon a sofa. I took her for a female compa- 
nion, and asked if I was right in niy conjecture. 
* She is a great heiress,' said he, in a whisper, that 
became lower as he proceeded, • you had better marry 
her, and repair the old place, Newstead.' 

•♦There was something piquant, and what we term 
pretty, in Miss Milbanke. Her features were small 
and feminine, though not regular. She had the fairest 
«kin imaginable. Her figure was perfect for her 
height, and there was a simplicity, a retired modesty 
ftbout her, which was very characteristic, and formed 
a happy contrast to the cold artificial formality 
and -studied stiffhess which is called fashion. She 
interested me exceedingly. 1 became daily more 
attached to her, and it ended in my making her a 
proposal, that was rejected. Her refusal was 
coiKhed in terms which could not offend me. I 
was, besides, persuaded, that in declining my offer, 
4ihe was governed by the influence of her mother; 
and was the mare confirmed in my opinion, by het 
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reTiving our correspondence herself twelve mmMB 
after. The tenor of her letter was, that* altlioagli 
she could not love me, she desired my frieDdship* 
Friendship is a dangerous word for young ladies ; it 
is love full-fledged, and waiting for a fine day to fly,** 

But Lord Byron possessed these sort of irrepressi* 
ble predilections — was so much the agent of im- 
pulses, that he could not keep long in unisoa with 
the world, or in harmony with his friends. Without 
malice, or the instigation of any ill spirit, he was 
continually provoking malignity and revenge. His 
verses on the Princess Charlotte weepings and Mat 
other merciless satire on her father, begot him no 
friends, and armed the hatred of his eneBileSk 
There was, indeed, something like ingratitude in the 
attack on the Regent, for his Royal Highness had 
been particularly civil ; had intiihated a wi^ to have 
him introduced to him ; and Byron, fond of the dis* 
iinction, spoke of it with a sense of gratificmtien* 
These instances, as well as others, of gratoitoiis 
spleen, only justified the misrepresentations which 
had been insinuated against himself, and what was 
humour in his nature, was ascribed te vice in his 
principles. 

Before the year was at an end, his popokurity was 
evidently beginning to wane : of this he was con* 
scions himself, and braved the frequent attacks on 
his character and genius with an affectation of in> 
diference, under which tliose who had at all €^ 
9erved the singular associations of his lecoUeclions 
and ideas, must have discerned the symptoms of a 
strange disease. He was tainted with an Herodian 
malady of the mind : hia thoughts were often hale* 
ful to himself ; but there was an ecstasy in the con* 
ception> as if delight could be mingled with honor* 
I thinkf however, he struggled to master the fatality» 
aud that his resolution to marry was dictated by an 
honourable desire to give hostages to society, agpe^BBl 
the wild wilfulness of his imagiBatioa« 



It is a ourhms and a mystical fact, that at the period 
lo which I am alluding, and a very short time, only a 
little month, before he successfully solicited the 
hand of Miss Milbanke, being at Newstead, he fan- 
cied that he saw the ghost of the monk which is 
supposed to haunt the abbey, and to make its omi- 
nous appearance when misfortune or death impends 
Over the master of the mansion. — The story of the 
apparition in the sixteenth canto of Don Juan is de- 
rived from this family legend, and Norman Abbey, 
in the thirteenth of the same poem, is a rich and 
elaborate description of Newstead. 

After his proposal to Miss Milbanke had been ac« 
eepted, a considerable time, nearly three months, 
elapsed before the marriage was completed, in con- 
sequence of the embarrassed condition in whidb, 
when the necessary settlements were to be made, he 
found his afiairs. This state of things, with the pre^ 
vious unhappy controversy with himself, and anger 
at the world, was ill-calculated to gladden his ,nup- 
tials: but, besides these real evils, his mind was 
awed with gloomy presentiments, a shadow of some 
advancing misfortune darkened his spirit, and 'the 
ceremony was performed with sacrificial feelings, 
and those dark and chUling circumstances, which he 
has so touchingly described in the Dream :-* 

I saw him stand 
Before an altar witb a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fldr, bnt was not that wbieh madd 
The startigbt of his boyhood z—as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er bis brow there came 
The self-siune aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in Us solitude ; and then— 
As in that boar— i-a moment o'er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced—and then it &ded as it came, 
And he stoo4 calm and quiet, and he spoke 
llie Ikltering vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reeled around him: he could see 
. . fioi that which was, nor that which should havie be^— 

But the old mansion and the accustom'd hall, 
And Uie remembered chambers, and the yiacc, 

Q2 



Ste dqr> tte boor, ttaft MiMUne and te aliidd^ 
AH tUiif> pertainmg to ihat piaee and boor 
Aodter, wbowas Us destiny, caw tack, 
Ani OmM thamnlTW ketw«w liiai «id ifee Kgtak 



This 18 very affectmgly deaeribed; and his proae 
desdiptioa bears testimoay to its conectoess. ** It 
ksd been predicted by Mrs. Wilbams, that twenty- 
•even was to be a dangerous age for me. The for- 
tuneteUing witch was right ; it was destined to piove 
90^ I sh^ never forget the 2d of January^ 18la^ 
Lady Byron was the only UQConcemed person fune- 
sent; Lady Noel, her mother, cried; I trembled like 
a leal, made the wrong responses, and after the eere- 
;4nony called her Miss Milbanke. 

** Tjs^ie is a Angular history attached to the nng« 
Tlie very day the match was concluded a ring of my 
luothei'a, that had been lost, was dug up by uie g«r« 
dener at Newstead. I thought it was sent on pur« 
pose fckr the wedding; but my mother^s mamage 
flad not been a fortunate one, and this ring was 
doomed to be the seal of an unhappier union stiU. 

*' After the ordeal was over, we set o£f for a coun- 
try-seat of Sir Ralph's (Lady B.'s father), and I was 
surprised at the arrangements for the journey^ and 
somewhat out of humour, to find the lady's maid 
stuck between me and my bride. It was rather too 
early to assume the husband; so I was forced to 
submit, but it was not with a very good grace. I 
have been accused of saying, on getting into the car- 
riage, that I had married ^dy Byrcm out Cff spite, 
and because she had refused me twice. TTiou^ I 
was for a moment vexed at her prudery, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, if I had made so uncava* 
lier, not to say brutal, a speech, I am convinced Lady 
Byron would instantly have left the carriage to me 
and the odaid. She had spirit enough to have done 
BO, and would properly have resented the af&ont 
Our honejrmoon was not all sunshine; it had its 
clouds. 



''I wim not so jfm^ when n^ father died, but 
that I perfectly remember him, and had a very early 
liorror of matrimony from the eight of domestic 
broils : this feeling came over me very strongly at 
my wedding. Something whispered me that I was 
i9««Iing my own death-warrant I am a great be- 
liever in presentiments: Socrates's demon was not 
a fiction; Monk Lewis had his monitor, and Kspth- 
leon many warnings. At the last moment I would 
have retreated, could I have done so; I called to 
mind a friend of mine, who had married a young, 
beairtiful, and rich girl, and yet was miserable; he 
had strongly urged me against putting my neck in 
the same yoke.^ "v. 

For s<nBe time after the maniage things went on 
in the usual matrimonial routine, until he was dioseu 
iiHo the managing committee of Dniry-lane ; an office 
in which, had he possessed the slightest degree of 
lalent for business, he might have done much goo4 
It was justly expected that the UUterate presuno^tioa 
which had s6 long deterred poetical oemus from ap- 
proaching the stage, would have shrunk abashai 
^m before him; but he either felt not t^ import- 
ance of the duty he bad been called to perform, oiv 
what is more probable, yielding to the allurements 
of the moment, forgot that duty, in the amusement 
which he derived from the talents and peculiarities 
of Uie players. No situation could be mor^ unfit for 
a man of his temperament, than one which exposed 
him to form intimacies with persons whose profes- 
sion, almost necessarily, leads them to undervalue 
the domestic virtues. 

It is said, that the course of life into which he was 
drawn alter he joined the managing committee of 
Drury-lane was not in unison with the methodical 
habits of Lady Byron. But independently of out- 
door causes of cmmubial discontent and incompati- 
bility of temper, their domestic affairs were falling 
into confusion* 
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^ My income at tliis period,** says Lord Byrbii, 
^ was small, and somewhat bespoken. We had a 
house in town, gxve dinner-parties, had separate 
carriages, and launched into every sort of extraya* 
«mce. This could not last long; my wife's ten 
Siousand pounds soon melted away. I was beset by 
duns, and at length an execution was levied, and tl^ 
bailies put in possession of the very beds we had to 
sleep on. This was no very agreeaUe state of af* 
fairs, no very pleasant scene for Lady Byron to wit- 
ness ; and it was agreed she should pay her father a 
visit till the storm had blown over, and some 
arrangement had been made ^vith my creditors." 
fVom this visit her Ladyship never returned ; a sepa^ 
ration took place ; but too much has been said to the 
world respecting it, and I have no taste for the sub- 
ject. Whatever was the immediate cause, the event 
Itself was not of so rare a kind as to deserve that 
the attention of the public should be indehcately 
courted to it. 

Beyond all question, however. Lord Byron's no- 
tions of connubial obligations were rather^ philoso- 
phical. ** There are," said he to Captain Parry* 
** so many undefinable and nameless, and not to be 
named, causes of dislike, aversion, and disgust ia 
the matrimonial state, that it is always impossible 
for the public, or tlie friends of the parties, to judge 
between man and wife. Theirs is a iB^lation about 
which nobody but themselves can form a correct 
idea, or have any right to speak. As long as nei- 
ther party commits gross injustice towards the 
other ; as long as neither the woman nor the man if 
guilty of any offence which is injurious to the com- 
munity; as long as the husband provides for his 
offspring, and secures the public against the dangers 
arising from their neglected education, or from the 
charge of supporting them ; by what right does it 
censure him for ceasing to dwell under the same 
roof with a woman* who is to him» because in 



bows her, while others do not, an obfeet of loafli* 
mg ? Can any thing be more monstroas, than for 
the public voice to compel individuals who dtiidike 
each other to continue their cohabitation! This is 
at least the effect of its interfering with a relation** 
ship, of which it has no possible means of judging. 
It does not indeed drag a man to a woman's bed by 
physical force, but it does exert a moral force con- 
tinually and effectively to accomplish the same pur* 
pose* Nobody can escape this force, but those who 
are too high or those who are too low for pubhe 
opinion to reach ; or those hypocrites who are, before 
others, the loudest in their approbation of the empty 
and unmeaning forms of society, that they may 
securely indulge all their propensities in secret.'' 

In the course of the conversation, in which he is 
represented to have stated these opinions, he added 
what I have pleasure in quoting, because the senti- 
Aients are generous in respect to his wife, and 
strikingly characteristic of himself: — 

^ Lady Byron has a liberal mind, particnlariy as 
to religious opinions : and I wish when I married 
her that I had possessed the same eommand over 
myself tiiat I now do. Had I possessed a little 
more vrisdom and more forbearance, we might have 
been happy. I wi«hed, when I was just married to 
have remained in the country, particularly tffl my 
pecuniary en4>arra88maits were over. I knew the 
society of London; I knew the characters of many 
who axe called ladies, with whom Lady Bynm 
would necessarily have to associate, and I dreaded 
her contact with them. But I have loo much of my 
mother about me to be dictated to ; I like freedom 
from constraint; I hate artificial regulations: my 
conduct has alw^s been dictated by my own IM* 
kig09 uid Lady Byron was quite the creature of 
rules. She was not permitted either to ride, or run^ 
or walk, but as the physician prescribed. She was 
lK>t suffered to go out when I wished to go: aai 
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llien the <ild hoose was a mere gbost-hoiise, 1 
dreamed of gliosts and thought of them wakmg f 
It was an existence I coold not support r* Here 
Loid Byran broke off abraptly, saying, ^ I hate to 
qieak of my femfly aflairs, though 1 have been 
oompeOed to talk nonsense concerning them to 
mome of my butterfly visiters, glad on any terms to 
get rid of their importunities. 1 long to be again 
OD the mountains. I am fond of solitude, and 
dioald never talk nonsense, if I always found jdain 
men to talk to." 



CHAPTER XXX. 
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R^Uetiont on his domestic Verses — Consideration cf Hs Works— Tk€. 
Corsair— PrdbabHities of the Character and Incidents ^the Story— 
On the D^erence b^ueen poetical Jnvention and vtorm Experience » 
illustrated by the Difference between the Genitts qfSkakspeare and 
that of Byron. 

The task just concluded may disappoint the ex* 
pectations of some of my readers, bat I would rather 
have said less than so much, could so little have beea 
allowed ; for I have never been able to reconcile to^ 
my notions of propriety, the exposure of domestic 
concerns which the world has no right claim to know» 
and can only urge the plea of curiosity for desiring; to 
see e^lained. The scope of my undertaking com- 
prebends only the public and intellectual character 
of Lord B3at)n; every word that I have fomid it 
necessary to say respecting his private aiijdrs has 
been set down with reluctance ; nor should I have 
touched so freely on his failings, but that the eonae* 
cpences have dee{dy influenced his poetical eoneep* 
tions* 

There is, however, one point connected with his 
COiu^II^ diiOferencas which cannot be overlooked, aoi 



vpticed. without animadrersion. He waa too aothw 

nimself in bespeaking the public sympathy against 
fiis lady. It is true that but for that error the world 
Inight never have seen the verses written by him on 
the occasion ; and perhaps it was the friends who 
were about him at the time who ought chiefly to be 
blamed for having given them circulation: but iri 
saying this, I am departing from the rule I had 
prescribed to myself, while I ought only to have 
remarked that the compositions alluded to, both the 
Fare-thee-well, and the Anathema on Mrs, Charlc- 
mont, are splendid corroborations of the metaphysi- 
feal fact which it is the main object of this work to 
illustrate, namely, that B)rron was only original and 
truly great when he wrote from the dictates of hiar 
own breast, and described from the suggestions of 
things he had seen. When his imagination found 
not in his subject uses for the materials of his expe- 
rience, and opportunities to imbody them, it seemed 
to be no longer the same high and mysterious faculty 
that so ruled the tides of the feelings of others. He 
then appeared a more ordinary poet — a skilful verse- 
maker. The necromancy which held the reader 
spellbound became ineffectual ; and the charm and 
the glory which interested so intensely, and shone, 
so radiantly on his configurations from realities, all 
failed and faded ; for his genius dealt not with airy 
fkncies, but had its power and dominion amid the 
living and the local of the actual world. 

I shall now return to the consideration of his 
works, and the first in order is the Corsair, published 
in 1814. He seems to have been perfectly sensible 
that this beautiful composition was in his best pecu- 
liar manner. It is indeed a pirate's isle, peopled 
with his own creatures. 

It has been alleged that Lord Byron was indebted 
to Sir Walter Scott's poem of Rokeby for the lead- 
ing incidents of the Corsair, but the resemblance is 
not to me very obvious ; besides, the whole style of 
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llie po6ni is 00 strikiiwiy in Ibm own nmmtiftr, 
even had he bonowed the plan, it was only as a 
thread to stiing his own oiigmal oonceptionB upon ; 
the beauty and brilliancy of them coold not be bor- 
lowedy and are not imitations. 

There were two islands in the Archipelago, when 
Lord Byion was in Greece, considered as Sie chief 
haunts of the pirates, Stampalia, and a lon| narrow 
island between Cape Colonna and Zea. Jura also 
was a little tainted in its reputation. I think, how- 
ever, from the description, that the pirate's isle of 
the Corsair is the island off Cape Colonna. It is a 
rode, rocky mass. I know not to what particular 
Coron, if there be more than one, the poet alludes ; 
for the Coron of the Morea is neighbour to, if not 
in, the Mainote territory, a tract of country which 
never submitted to the Turks, and was exempted 
from the jurisdiction of Mussulman officers by the 
pavment of an annual tribute. The Mainotes them- 
selves are all pirates and robbers. If it be in that 
Coron that Byron has placed Seyd the pashaw, it 
must be attributed to inadvertency. His Lordship 
was never there, nor in any part of Mains^ ; nor does 
he describe the place, a circumstance which of 
itself goes far to prove the inadvertency. It is, 
however, only in making it the seat of a Turicish 
pashaw that any error has been committed. In 
working out the incidents of the poem where de- 
scriptions of scenery are given, they relate chiefly 
to Athens and its neighbourhood. In themsdives 
these descriptions are executed with an exquisite 
felicity ; but they are brought in without any obvious 
reason wherefore. In fact, they appear to have 
been written independently of me poem, and are 

gatched on '* shreds of purple'' which could have 
een spared. ^ 

The character of Conrad the Corsair may be de- 
scribed as a combination of the warrior of Albania 
and a naval officer— Childe Harold tningled with the 
hero of the Giaour. 
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Scarce soentoimilei, and aeldcHn beard to j^b ; 
BobQtt, but DOC BercQiean, to the sight 
Ifo giant frame seta flMh Ub common iMi^ ; 
Yet Ui the whole, who paaaed to look again 
Saw more than marks the crowd of vxilgar men : 
They gaze and mairel bow, and stIU cdbftM 
That thus it to, but why they cannot gnetti. 
Bnn-lranit bis cheeky his forehead hirii and pale,^ 
The sable cnris in wild profhsion veil. 
And oft perforce his riaing lip rereals 
The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce oeneeato : 
Though smooth bis voice, and calm his general mieSi 
Still seems there something be would not have oeeB. 
Ifis features deepening lines and tarylng bi* 
At times attracted, yet perplex'd the yiew. 
As if within that muitiness of mind 
Worked Ibelinga ftarftil, and yet nndeAtted : , 
Such might he be that nooe could truly tell, 
Tbo close inquiiT his stern glance comdqudU 
There breathed but ftw whose aspect could defy 
The Ibll encounter of his Marching eye ; 
He bad the skill, when cnnuing gate to weA 
Tb probe his heart and watctt his changing cheek, 
At once the oboerver*s purpose to ecqpy. 
And on himself nil back his scrutiny, 
I^est he to Conra^ rather should betray ^ 

Same secret thought, than drag that chiers to day. 

There was a laughing devil in bis sneer 
That raised cmofions both of rage and ftar ; . 
And wbere his flvwn of hatnd darkly Ml 
Hope withering iled, and merey sighed, farewaU. 

It wHl be allowed that, in this portrait, some of 
^e darker features and harsher lineaments of Byron 
Mmself are very evident, but with a more nxed 
titemness than belonged to him ; for it waa only by 
fits that he could put on such severity. Conrad is. 
however, a higher creation than any which he had 
previously described. Instead of the listlessness of 
Childe Harold, he is active and enterprising ; such 
ds the noble pilgrim would have been, but for the 
satiety which had relaxed his energies. There is 
also afcotit him a solemnity different from the ani- 
mation of the Giaour — a penitential despair arising 
Aoih « caui^e undisclosed. The Giaour, though 
^Veraiided and fettered, and Ifiid in a dungeon, would 

R 
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not have felt as Conrad is soppofled to feel ia tbaT 
atuation. The following bold and terrific Terses, 
descriptive of the maelstrom agiutions of remorse, 
could not have been appropriately applied to the de- 
spair of grief^ the predominant source of emotion 
in the Giaour. 

There iA a war, a dtaos of tbe mind 
Wben all its elements convulsed comUned, 
lie &eak and jarring witb perturbed forco, 
And gnashing with impenitent remorse. . 
That Juggling fiend "v^ho never spake beftMPe, 
But cries, ' I wam'd thee,' when the deed is tf'er ; 
Vain voice, the spirit burning, but unbent. 
May writhe, rebel— the weak alone repent. 

The character of Conrad h undoubtedly finely 
imagined; — as the painters rrould say, it is in the 
highest style of art, and brought out with sublime 
effect; but still it is only another phase of the 
same portentous meteor, that was nebulous in Childe 
Harold, and fiery in the Giaour. To the safe and 
shop-resorting inliabitants of Christendom, the Cor- 
sair seems to present many improbabilities ; never- 
theless, it is true to nature, and in evei^ part of the 
Levant the traveller meets with individuals whose 
air and physiognomy remind him of Conrad. The 
incidents of the story, also, so wild and extravagant 
to the snug and legal notions of England, are not 
more in keeping with the' character, than they are 
in accordance with fact and reality. The poet sut* 
fers immeasurable injustice, when it is attempted to 
determine the probability of the wild scenes and 
wilder adventurers of his tales, by the circumstances 
and characters of the law-regulated systenL of our 
diurnal affairs. Probability is a standard foxnaed by 
experience, and it is not surprising that the ancho* 
rets of libraries should object^ to the improbabiUty 
of the Corsair, and yet acknowledge the poetical 
power displayed in the composition ; for it is a woxk 
which could only have been written by one who had 



iimseAf seen or heard cm the spot of transactions 
Mmilar to those he has described. No course of 
leading could hare supfilied materials for a narra- 
tion so faithfully descriptive of the accidents to 
which an iEgean pirate is exposed as the Corsair. 
Had Lard Byron never been out of England, the 
production of a work so appropriate in reflection, so 
wild in spirit, and so bold in invention, as in that 
Case it would have heen, would have ^nitled him to 
the highest honours of original conception, or been 
rejected as extravagant ; considered as the result of 
things seen, and of probabilities suggested, l^ transac- 
tions not imcommon in the region where his genius 
gathered the ingredients of its sorceries, more than 
the half of its merits disappear, while the other 
half brighten with the lustre of truth. The man- 
ners, the actions, and the incidents were new to the 
English mind ; but to tiie inhabitant of the Levant 
they have long been familiar, and the traveller who 
visits that region will hesitate to admit that Lord 
Bjnron possessed those creative powers, and that 
discernment of dark bpsoms for which he is so much 
celebrated ; because he will see there how little of 
invention was necessary to form such heroes as 

. Conrad, and how much the actual traffic of hfe and 
trade is constantly stimulating enterprise and bravery. 
But let it not, therefore, be supposed, that I would 
undervalue ei^r the genius of the poet, or the 

^ merits of the poem, in saying so, for I do think a 
higher faculty has been exerted in the Corsair than 
in Childe Harold. In the latter, only actual things 
are described, frei^y and vigoroixsly as they werS 
seen, and feelings expressed eloquently as they 
were felt; but in the former, the talent of combina- 
tion has heeaa. splendidly employed. The one is a 
view from nature, the other is a composition both 
from nature and from history. 

Laara, which appeared soon after the Corsair, is an 
evident supplement to it ; the description of the hero 
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coneaponds to person and dharacter with Ck>nn^I ; 
90 that the remarks made on the Oorsahr apply, in 
all respects, to Lara. The poem itself is, perhaps, 
in elegance, superioir ; but the descriptions are not 
so vivid, simply because they are more indebted to 
inagiaation* There is one of them, however, in 
which the lake and abbey of Newstead am dimly 
shadowed, equ^ in sweetness and soleamity to any 
$hing the poet has ever written; 

It was tlw nig bt, «b4 Ltra's glvssy ftntm 

The stars are studding each with imaged beun ; 

So ddm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 

JlIuI y«t they f Ud«» like hnppinesa, away ; 

Beflectin; &r and fairy-iae firom high 

The immortal lights that live along the sky ; 

Its hwrin are ftinged with many a goodly tree, ' 

And flowsn the fiurest that may fiMaC th« b«: 

Such in her c^plet infiint Dian wove, 

And iiindoenoft would o(fiKr to her love ; 

TlwnB dsek the rtiore, the waves their i hinwi ■»•» 

In windings bright and mazy, like the snlik«* 

All was 80 still, so soft in earth apd air, 

Yot seavee woidd start to meet a spirit thare, 

Secure that naught qf evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, in such a night ! 

a was ft mement only Ar the good: 

So l4un deam'd: nor lonfer thete ho stood ; 

But tum'd In silence to his castle-gate : 

Sueh scene his soul no more could contemplate : 

S«eh aesM Nninded him ofothor dsys, 

Of skies more cloudieas, moons ofpuier bUw; 

or nights more soft and flrequent, hearts that upw-~ 

Mto^ no ! the Mora may beat upon his brew 

Unfelt, unqiaring; but a ni^t like tiy«^ 

A night of beauty, mockM such breast as his. 

He turn'd within his solicary hidl, 
And his high shadow shot along the watt i 
There were the painted forms of other times — 
T was all theyleftofvirtQesorefcrhiMs, • 
Sara vacoB tradithNi; and the gl«ouy vaults 
Tnat hid their dust, their foibles, and their fhuUs, 
, And half a column of the pompons page, 

That speeds the spacious tale fhmi ago to ago ; 

Where history's jwu its praise or blame supplies 

And lies like truth, and i^U moat truly lies ; 

He wand'ring mused, and as the moonbeam rtMi» 

Through the dim lattice o'er the floor of stone, 

And the hi gh-tVetted roof and saints that there 4 

QFier flsthjp windww knelt in ytefred prayer ; 
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Belleeted in ftntwrtu tgana gnm 
Like Ufe, bat not like mortal life to view ; 
Bte bitotlinff locks of m1^, brow oT gloom, 
And tba wide waving of Ms abakso plume 
Glanced like a spectre's attributes, and gave 
BSs aspect all ttiat ttfrar gives the grave. 

. That Bpon wrote best when he wrote of himself 
said of his own, has probably been already made! 
sufficiently apparent. In tins respect he stands 
elone and apa^ from all other poet«, and there will 
be occasion to show, that this peculiarity extended 
fennch farther over all his works, than merely to 
tiiose which may be said to have required him to be 
tlms personal. The g^reat distinction, indeed, of bk 
merit consists in that singularity. Shakspeare, in 
drawiag the materials of Ms dramas from tales and 
liiBtory has, wittt wonderful art, given firom his own 
invaittcm and miagination the fittest and most 
aiqxopriate sentiments and language ; and admiral 
tion at the perfection with which he has accomplidbed 
thus, can never be exhausted. The difference be- 
tween Byron and Shakspeare consists in tiie curious 
accident, if it ma^ be so called, by which the former 
was jplaced m cucunistances wmch taught him to 
feel m hmmelf the very sentiments that he has as* 
CTibed to his characters. Shakspeare created the 
feelings of his, and with such excellence,, that they 
aie not only probable to the situations, but give to 
the personifications the individuality of living per- 
sons. Byron's are scarcely less so ; but with him 
there was no invention, only experience, and when 
he attempts to express more than he has himself 
kaowU) he is always oo&^paratively feeble. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

$mrmitUniiiivet to resUU oUnroad-^TUrUs fke Plata cf H^tfCerlM* 

State qfkU l^MmgW. 

I 

Fmh different inctdeittal expressknts inlHseotk 
tespoiidence it is sufficiently evident that Byna* \m» 
fore Ms BiaiTiage, intended to reside abfetd. in ins 
letter to me of the 11th December, 181Ji» he dis* 
tincdy states this intention, and intimates tfaaft iM 
then thought of establisfanig his^ hone in Gmeeai 
It is not therefore surpiisinff that, a^r his wpm» 
tkm firom Lady Byron, he mondA harfv iliiii' i iiiiftni 
to cany this intention into effect ; $or at that periwig 
besides tbe calnnmy heaped upon him from aU ^pnr» 
ters, the embarrassment of his alGadrs, and the i«ta« 
liatoty satire, all tended to force l»m into exOej hi 
had no longer any particnlar tie to land fainito Biig» 
land* 

On Ihe 95th of April, 1816, he sailed to Oatend^ 
and resumed the compomtion of Childe Handd, it 
may he said, fiom the momei^ of his embarlc«tioB« 
In it, however, there is no loi^^Br the fi<^ion of an 
imagmary character stalking lil^ a shedoir amid Us 
descriptions and reflections— he comes mow da* 
eidedly forwards as the hero in his own person. 

In passing to Brussels he vinted tiie field of Wa^ 
teifoo, and the slight dcetch which he has giten ia 
the poem of that'eTentfhl confli<^ is still the Ihiist 
which has yet been written on the subject. 

But the note of his visit to the field is of more im- 
portance to my present purpose, inasmuch as it 
tends to illustrate the queriilous state of his own 
mind at the time. 

''I went on horseback twice over the field, com- 
paring it with my recollection of simflar 
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Ab a plain, Waterloo deemii marked oiit for (he scene 
of some great action, though this may be mere ima- 
mnadon. I hare viewed with attention those of 
Flatea, Troy^ Mantinea, Leuetra, Chaeronea, and 
Marathon, and the field round Mont St. Jean and 
HugounMpt appears to want little but a better cause 
and that indefinable but impressive ludo which the 
lapse of ages throws around a celebrated spot, to vie 
bi intet^M with any or an <tf these, except perhaps 
Ilia laswuiemioned**' 

l%e expression ** a better cause,** could only have 
Hean^ngi^idered in mere waywardness ; but through* 
0M his reflections at this period a peevish ill-will 
lis^aids j^gknd is often manifested, as if he sought 
lo attMct attention by exasperating the national 
fildai tel piide which he secretiy flattered hunself 
was to he augmented by his own fame. 

I eannot^ in tracing nis travels through the third 
canto, test the accuracy of his descriptions as in the 
iMmer two; hist as they are all drawn from actual 
tiewa llbtef have the same vivid individuality im<^ 
preased upon i^m. Nothing can be more simple 
and aflhMlkigr than the ft^oinng picture^ nor less 
likely to be an imaginary scene : 

By GotAentK, on a rise of gentle gronnd, 
lliere is a small and rin^e pynuaid, 
Crowning the summit c^ the verdant motind ; 
Beneath its hase are heroes' ashes hid, 
Oar enemies. And let net that forbid 
Honour to Marceau, o'er whose early tomb 
TearSf big tears, msh'd fVom the rough soldi«r*8 lid 
Lamtoting and yet enyying snch a doom* 
miing fbr Flranee, whose lighto he battled to resume. 

Perhaps few passf^s of descriptive poetry excel 
that in which reference is made to the column of 
Avenches, the ancient Aventicmn. It ccmbines with 
an image distinct and picturesque, poetical associa* 
ttons Ml of the grave and mor^ breathings of olden 
Iwnaiawl iMaty aiMiqaity. 
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By «lMM w«U, « lowite oQionm 
A gray and grief- worn aspect of old days *, 
T is the last remnant of the wiMk of y«a», 
And looks as with the wild-bewilder*d fiae 
Of one to stone converted by amaze. 
Yet still with oonscioosness : and there it stanA^, 
MaJUnga nuarrti that it not deeays, 
When the eoeval pride of human hands, 
LeTeII*d Arenticum, hath strewM her subject lands. 

But the most remarkable quality in the third canto 
is the deep, low bass of thought which niii« tfaioug^ 
several passages, and which gives to it» when consi- 
dered with reference to the circumstances undei 
which it. was written, the serious character of docu- 
mentary evidence as to the remorseful condition o£ 
the poet's mind. It would be, after what has already 
been pointed out in brighter incidentsy aflfectatioft 
not to say, that these sad bursts of feeling and wM 
paroxysms, bear strong indications of haviag been 
suggested by the wreck of his domestic lii^ui88% 
and dictated by contrition for the part he had hioi* 
self taken in the ruin. The followmg reflections a» 
the unguarded hour, are full of pathos and sol«iiiiiifty« 
amounting almost to the deep gnd dreadful hannoM]i 
of Manfred: 

To fly flrom, need not be to hate, manldiid ; 
All are not fit with them to stir and tdl, 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fbuntain, lest it orerboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoO 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the ooO, 
In wretched interchauM of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentioas world, striving, where none are strong. 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fhtal penileiioe, and in the blight 
Otoni own soul, turn all our blood to teanL 
And colour things to otnne with hues of nignt ; 
The rsee of life bseomes a hopeleas flight 
To those who walkiu darluiess: on the SM, 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite ; 
But there are waiiderera o^ eternity, 
Whoos badt drives on and <N^ 



*l%e«e sentiments are conceived In-tiiemoodof «n 
mweA tpintf they breatiie of sorrow and penitence. 
.Of the weariness of satiety the jHJ^m no more 
-complains; he is -no longer d^pondent horn ex- 
iiaiistion, and the lost appetite of passion, but from 
•ibe weigtat of a bnrden which he cannot lay down; 
and he clings to vimble objects, as if from tibeir na- 
■ime he could extract a moral strength. 

I Ihw net in myself, bat I becoine 
FortiOB oftbat sronad roe; wkl to me, 
Higb iiioantains are a feeling, bat the hugs 
<>riiaman cities tortiires : I can see 

^ IffathiBf to lofithe in nature,. tsre to be 

,. ■ A. link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

ClassM among creatiires, where the sool can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heavinf plain 
« Ofttseu^OTitofliMrs, Bungle, and BfltiaviiB. 

lliese dim revelations of black and lowerii^ 
4)MMig]|t.aro overshadowed with a darker hue than 
fpET^w alone could have cast. A consciousness of 
sinful blame is evident amid them; and though the 
iantasies that loom through the mystery, are not so 
ludeous as the guilty reveries in the weird x^dron 
of Manfred's conscience, still they have an awful 
aresemldance to them. They are phantoms of the 
9aiiie murky •element, and, being more akin to forti- 
tude ^wa despair, prophesy not of hereafter, but ora- 
4sulaiiy confesa sufiexmg. 

. Muofred himself hath given vent to no finer hor- 
4MMr ihan the oracle that speaks in this magnificent 
^twusa: 

I have not kyvedtbe world, nor the worid me; 
I have not flatter'd its rank breath, nor bow*d 
To its Idolatries a jiatient knee— 
Blir eotaiV my cheek to smUefr-^nor axiad«kMi4 
In worstdp of an echo ;— in the crowd 
*rbey coifld not deem me one of such ; I stood 
Ikmong flwm, but not of them ; in a shioud 
■Of (houghts wluch were notof ttMdr thoughts, and stiU^ooId, 
Bad I not filed va^ mind, which thus itself subdued. 

' l%em are liimes in Hfe when aH men feel tiheir 
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vympalhies extinct, and Lord Byron was evidesitly 
in tluit oonditioti, when he penned these re ma r ka ble 
lines; l»ut independently of their strikiiif beau^, 
tiie seenery in which they wei^ conceived deserves 
to be considered with reference to the sentiment that 
pervades them. For it was amid the same obseme 
mvines, pine»taited precipices and falling waters of 
the Alps, that he afterward placed the outcast 'Maasr 
fred — ^an additional corroboration of the justness of 
the remarks which I ventured to offer» in advertingf 
to his ruminations in contemplating, while yet a bo^, 
the Malvern hiUs, as if they were the scenes of his 
impassioned childhood. In " the palaces of nature,*' 
be first felt the consciousness of having done some 
wrong, and when he would infuse into another, al- 
beit in a wilder degree the feelings, he had himself 
felt, he recalled the images which had ministered to 
the cogitations of his own contrition. But I slujl 
have occasion to speak more of this, when I come 
to consider the nature of the guilt and misery of 
Manfred. 

That Manfred is the greatest of Byron^s works 
will probably not be disputed. It has move than 
the fatal mysticism of Macbeth, with the satanie 
grandeur of the Paradise Lost, and the hero is idaced 
in circumstances, and amid scenes, which aeeord 
with the stupendous features of his pretematnral 
character. How then^ it may be asked, does this 
moral phantom, that has never been, bear any re- 
semblance to the poet himself? Most not, in this 
instance, the hypothesis which assigns -to Bfton^ 
heroes his own sentiments and feehngs be aban- 
doned 1 I think not. In noticing tt& deep and 
solemn reflections with which he was affected in 
ascending the Rhine, and which he has tmbodied in 
the third canto of Childe Harold, I have already 
pointed out a similarity in the tenor of the thouj^ 
to those of Manfred, a^ well as the striking aclownr* 
to4gipent of ^ ••fiied" mind. There isi movaofa* 



ixLlhe dsmOf^be same distaste of Ibe world which 
BsTTOD himself expressed when cogitating on the 
desolation of his hearth, and the same contempt of 
the insufficiency of his genius acnd renowft to mitigate 
contrition, — ^all in strange harmony with the same 
magnificent objects of sight. Is not the opening 
solUoqiw of Manfred the very echo of the reflections 
on the Rhine ? 

My slnmberB— if I sltunber— are noC alee^ i 

But a continuance of enduring thoogbt, 

Which then I can reost not; in my heart 

There is tf vi^l, md flieae eyes baf dose 

To look within — and yet I live and bear 

The aspect and the form of breathing man^ 

: But the following is more Impressiye : it is the very 
phrase he would himself have employed to have 
spoken of the consequences of his fatal marriage : 

My tttjiiries cune down on tbooe who foT*a mer. 
On thme whom I best lo?'d : I never quelPd 
An enemy, save in my just defence — 
But my embrace was fttal. 

• 

' He liftd not, indeed, been engaged m any duel of 
wincli the issue was mortal ; but he had been so far 
fli^psged with more than one, that he could easily 
ooneeive what it would have been to have quelled an 
enemy in just defence. But unless the reader can 
hinself dasc^n, by his sympathies, that there is the 
mengManoe I contend for, it is of no use to multiply 
instances. I shall, therefore, give but one other ex- 
tmety which breathes the predominant spirit of all 
Byioii'ft works — that sad translation of the preacher's 
** vanity of vanities ; all is vanity I** 

Look on me! there is an order 
6r mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in tbehr youth and die ere middle age. 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of pleasnre--«ome oTstvdy— 
gone worn with tn fl s w neof msreweari ncs i 
Some of diaeaae— and some iiuttoity-- 



Fot this last is a oialady which riays 
Btbre than are nainber'a in the lists of TUtl; 
l^fcSnf all i^apeA, aitd bearing many imiiMbj 
liMk vpoa on ! fiir eren of all these thiafB^ 
Have I partaken— and of all these things 
One were enough ; then wmtd^mocthatl 
Aib'wlMC I «*, bat ttiat levar ww, 
Or, tawrtng beM,.Uiat I aaa tlUl on earth. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

HyrmCs Resfdenee in Switzeriand-'Excurnfm to tlu 

fredfounded on a magical Sacryioe., not on GuiU--'SimilaritMbetuieen 
Sentiments given to Mxmfnd and thoBjB exjpresiSd bif LiMBjffmi in 
hik own Pereotu 

Tut, account given by Captain Medwin of life 
manner in which Lord Byron spent Ins tame in Swit- 
zerland, has the raciness of h{9 Lordship's o9hi qvunt- 
ness, somewhat diluted. The reality of tbe «oinrer- 
sations I have heard qnestioned, but they rekte in 
sonie instances to matters not g^en^ndly kte^ni to 
the truth of several of which I cm mymlf bea# vrft« 
ness ; moreover they have much of the WK^^mt/m* 
liar modes of thinking about them, tho«^ wvahened 
in elSect by the reporter. No man eau fiv« « fiitt 
representation of another who is not cap^e of pait^ 
ting himself into the character of his otigiMl, nd 
of thinking with his power and iAteHigeneo. atiH 
ther6 are occasional touches of merit in Hno f^sfaie 
outlines of Captain Medwin, and with tMsemmlM 
it would be negligence not to avail fflyaelf of -Amh. 

" Switzerland," said his Lordship, ** is a eounHy I 
have been satisfied with seeing once ; Tuiiiey I eoold 
live in for ever. I never forget my predilections : I 
was in a wretched state of health and worse spirits 
when I was at Geneva ; but quiet and the lake, biKKer 
physicians than Polidori, soon set nt6 tip; I vmes 



-^ led so finorfi b life tt ^teioff nqr Tendance in tibM 
oounfry; iRitlgaiiied'fioi^re^tbyit Where th^e 
ie mertiificatioH there engfat to be reward. On the 
^ontmty, tiiiere Is no etoiy eo absurd that they did 
WH itiiretiS at la^r eost. I was watched by i^asses 
* on ibe opposite ndeof the lake, mdA by gkisBea» too, 
' that must hare had ^ery daitorted optics ; I was way- 
kdd ki mye^enhig Urates. I believe they looked 
upon me as a maD-monster. 

^ I knew vety f^w of the Genevese. Hentah was 
>T«ry eirfl to me, and 1 harea great lespect for Sis- 
moncK. I was forced to return tiie civilities ^ one 
of their professors by asking him and an old gentle- 
' man, a friend of <3rray'iB, to dine with me : I h^ gone 
' oat to sail eaiiy in the morning, and the wind pre- 
' vented me from retmning in time for dinner. I un- 
' deretand l(hat 1 offended them mortally. 

** Among onr countrymen I made no new acquaint- 
'anees, Shelley, Monk Lewis, and Hobhoose were 
almost Ibe only English people I saw. No wonder ; 
I ihowed a distaste for society at that time, and went 
little among the Genevese; besides, I could not 
speak French. When i went the tour of the lake 
rwitli Shelley and HoUiouse, the boat was nearly 
wredced near the very spot where 8t. Preux and Ju- 
lia were in danger of bemg drowned. It would have 
been classical to have been lost there, but not agree^ 
able." 

The third Canto of Ohilde Harold, Manfred, and 
the Prisoner of CSbillon are tlie fruits of his travels 
iq> the Rhine and of his sojourn in Switzerland. Of 
the first it is unnecessary to say more ; but the fol- 
lowing extrapt from the poet's travelling memoran- 
dutt^4[M>ok, has been su{^sed to contain the germ of 
the tragedy : 

** September 22, 1816.— Left Thun in a boat, which 

carried us the length of the lake in three hours* The 

. lake small, but the bai^s fine ; rocks down to the 

*sra^'a edge: landed at Newhouse ; .passed Interla- 

B 
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ehen; entered upon a range of scenes beyond alF de- 
scription or previous conception; passed a lock 
bearing an inscription ; two brothers, one murdeiad 
the other; just the place for it. After a variety of 
windings, came to an enormous rock ; arrived at 
the foot of the mountain (the Jungfraw) glaciers; t(H^ 
rents, one of these nine hundred feet, visible descent ; 
lodge at the curate's ; set out to see the valley; heard 
an avalanche fall like thunder; glaciers ; enom^iie 
storm comes on ; thunder and lightning and hail, all 
in perfection and beautiful. The torrent is in shape, 
curving over the rock, like the tail of the white horse 
streaming in the wind, just as might be .conceived 
would be that of the pale horse on which Death is 
mounted in the Apocalypse : it is neither mist nor 
water, but a something between both; its immodse 
height gives a wave, a curve, a spreading here, a con- 
densation there, wonderful, indescribable ! 

<< September 23. Ascent of the Wingren, the d/gtd 
d^argwl lining like truth on one side, on the other 
the clouds rose from the o^wsite valley, curikig 
up perpendicular precipices like the foam of the 
ocean of hell during a spring-tide. It. was white 
and sulphury, and immeasurably deep in appearance ; 
the side we ascended was gf course not of so precipi- 
tous a nature ; but on arriving at the summit, we 
looked down on the other side upon a boiling sea of 
cloud dashing against the crag on which we stood* 
Arrived at the Greenderwold, mounted and rode to 
the higher glacier, twilight, but distinct, very fine; 
glacier like a frozen hurricane ; starlight beautiful ; 
the whole of the day was fine, and, in point of wea- 
ther, as the day in which Paradise was i|iade. Passed 
whole woods of withered pines, all withered, tntaks 
stripped and lifeless, done by a single winter." 

Undoubtedly in these bnef and abrupt but mas- 
terly touches, hints for the scenery of Manfred may 
be discerned, but I can perceive nothing in them 
which bean the least likelihood to their having in- 
fluenced the conception of that sublime work* 
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Tbere has always been from the first publication 
of Manfred, a strange misapprehension with respect 
Co it in the public mind. H^ie whole poem has been 
misunderstood, and the odious supposition that as- 
cribes the fearful mystery and remorse of a hero to 
a foul passion for his sister, is probably one of those 
coarse imaginations which have grown out of the 
calumnies and accusations heaped upon ^e author. 
How can it have happened that none of the critics 
have noticed that the story is derived from the hu- 
man sacrifices supposed to have been in use among 
the students of the black art ? 

Manfred is represented as being ^ictuated by an 
insatiable curiosity — a passion to know the forbid- 
den secrets of the world. The scene opens with him 
at his midnight studies — ^his lamp is sdmost burned 
out — and he has been searching for knowledge and 
has not found it, but only that 

Sorrow is knowledfe: tbeywbo Icnow tlie moflt 
Moat mown tbe dmpeat o'er tbe flital trathi 
The tree of knowledge is not that of liA. 
Pliilosopby an4 science and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the worid 
I have essayed, and in my mind there is, 
A power to make these subject to itself. 

He is engagedin calling spirits; and, as the incan- 
tation proceeds, they ol^y his bidding, and ask him 
what he wants; he replies, " forgetfulness." 

PISST BTtRlT. 

Of What— of whom— and why t 

KAMTRBD. 

Of that which is within me ; zead it ther»^ 
Te know it, and I cannot utter it 

SPIRIT. 

We can but giTe thee that which we possess ;-f 
Ask of us sitbjects, soTereignty, the power 
O'er eax^hjthe whole w portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whei^ 
We are tiie deroinators. Each and all— > 
f^MSfllisU be thine. 
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Obliyion, self obliTioa— 
Can ye not wring IVom out the hidden realm» 
Teoffiar flo praf^udy, what I aakt 

SPIRIT. 

It is not in onr essence, in our sUn, 
But— thoa msfst die. 

UANFRID. 

WiU death bestow it on maf 

SPIRIT. 

We are inunortal, and do not forget ; 

Weare eternal, and to us the past 

b as the ftituie, present. Afttbouanflwev'dT 

MAITPRBD. 

Ye modk me, but the power which lironght ye hem 
Hath saadp yoa mine. Slaves ! sooff not at my will; 
The mind, the sfMrit, the Promethean spark, 
The liriitning of my being is as bright, 
Perraoing and fhr darling as your own, 
And shall not yield to yonra though ooop*4 iA c^y< 
Answer, (ur I will teach yoa what I am. 

snnrr. 
We answer as WBanswei^ Oiir|ci|Ay 
Is eren in thiae own word& 

' KAMFRID. ' 

Why8aaryeiV>t 

SBIRXT. 

If; as fhott aay'st; thtaie esseneebe as OBFB, 
We have vepUed in telling thee the thlag 
Hortals call death hath, naught to do wit)L ua. 

MANFRKD. 

I then hare caU'd yoaftom yoWTTealma in Tain. 

This impressive and orimral scenie prepares the 
reader to wonder why it is max ManlOfea is so deshr- 
oos to drink of r Lethe. He has acquired dominion 
over spirits, and he finds, in the possession of the 
power, that knowledge has only brought him sorrow. 
They tell him he is immortal, and w£ftt he spffers is 
as inextinguishable as his own being : why should he 
desire forgetfukiess t— Has he not eoouaitted a greit 
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secret dnt What is itV-He afiudes to Im ristef* 
and in his subsequent interview with the witch we 
gather a dreadful meaning concerning her fate. Her 
Mood has been shed, not by li^ hand nor in punish* 
KMnt, but in the shadow and occuLtatkHis of some un« 
utierable crime and mystery. 



Sbft WM 19m me in lineaments ; ker «y«t, 
Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 
EveQ of her voice, they said were lAe to minSi 
But soften'd all and tempered into beauty. 
She had the same lone nioughts and wanderings. 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To eomprehend One universe ; nor these 
Alone, bat with them gentler powers than miae^ 
Fity, and smiles, and tears, which I had not; 
And tenderness— hut thati had tor Imr ; 
Hnmilicy, and that I never had : 
Her fltults were mine— h«r virtues were tier own; 
Ilsf d her and— destroyed her 

wrrcH. 

With thy hand? 

MANTRKn. 

Not with ny hmd, hnt heart, which broke her hsait^ 
R gazM on mine, and withered. I have shed 
Blood, bat not hers, and yet her blood was shed ; — 
I saw, and could not stanch it. 

There is in this little scene, perhajps, the deepest 

rithos ever expressed ; l^ut it is not of its beauty that 
am treating; my object in noticing it here is, tl^at 
it may be considered in connexion with that where 
Manfred appears with his insatiate thirst of know- 
ledge, and manacled with guilt. It indicates that his 
sister, Astarte, had been self-sacrificed in the pursuit 
of their magical knowledge. Human sacrifices were 
supposed to be among the initiate propitiations of the 
demons that have their purposes in magic — as well 
as compacts signed with the blood of the self-sold. 
There was also a dark Egyptian art, of which the 
Jknowledge and the efficacy could only be obtained 
by the novitiate's procuring a voluntary victim— the 
dearest object to himself, and to whom he also wa|i 

S2 
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tli0 deamt ^ and the ptimturjr spikig «f ByMm^s l!f»^ 
gedy liesi I conceive, in a saciifice of that kind \m^n 
Hag been performed, without obtaining that happi* 
nrns which the votary expected woidd be focuad in 
the kmywledge and power puxehased at sucha prioe« 
His sister was sacrificed in vain. The maimeE of 
the sacrifice is not divulged, but it is darkly intimated 
to have been done amid the pertuifoationa of some- 
thing horrible. 

Night after night for yean 
He hath puroaed kmg vigils in this tower 
Without a witneea— I have been within it— « 

So have we all been ofttimes ; but fknmit, 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw ooaolnsiims absolute of anght 
His studies tend UK— To be sure there is 
One shnmbsr where none entwr— * * * 
Count ManAred was, as now, within his loww ; 
How oecnpied— we know not— but with hlin, 
The sole eompanion of his wanderings 
And watehioga->her— whom of all earthly things 
That Uv'd, the only thing he seem'd to lore. 

With admirable taste, and in thrilling augmenta- 
tion of the horror, the poet leaves the deed which 

* The sacrifice of Antinous by the emperor Adrian is supposed to hate 
been a saioriioe of that kind. Dion Caaslus says, that AdiiaB,whft had 
applied himself to the study of magic, being deceived by the principle^ 
drthat black Egyptian art into a belief that he wonld be rendered im- 
iMTial by a vcmintary human saeridce to the infwnai gods, aooepcedtht 
oflfer which Antinous made of himself. 

I have somewhere met with a commentary on this to the following 
eflbct: 

The Christian religion, in the time of Adrian, was raitidly spnadiflff 
throughout the empire, and the doctrine of gaining eternal lift by the 
expiatory offering was openly preached. Tlw Egyptian pHasts, who 
pretendsd to be in possession sf all knowledge, affected lo be aeanafnlad 
with this mystery also. The emperor was, by his taste and his rkes^ 
attached to the old religion; but he trembled at the truths disclosed by 
the revslation : and in this state of apprefaensioo, his thfant of knaw* 
ledge and his fears led him to consult the priests of Osiris and lais ; and 
they impressed him with a notion that the infernal deities would be ap- 
peased by the aacriflee of a human beinr dear to hiA, and who hwed 
liim so entirely as to lay down his life for nira. Antinous, oMnred by tlM 
anxiety of his imperitU master, when all others had reAised, consented 
to sacrifice himself; and it was for this devotion that Adrian eansed Ui 
' IP bofeaUowad with roiigliHuiiiiift 



\idiile we aia darkly taught, tb3»t within it lie Hm 
reMoft or the ashes of the *'on^ without a tomb.^ 



CHAPTER XXXra. 

ataU of Byron in StffUzerUmd^He go€9 to Venice— T7u fourth Canto 
qfCkUde HanM—Itunanation on kia omm ConHhon—B^po^La- 
mmU of Ta o ao Cwiouo EaegmpU of Byroflf,'9 nn^^KfkinfQi Lm, 

Ths sitimtion of Lord Byron jp Switzerland was 
oomfortless. He found that ^ the mountain palace^ 
of Nature'' afforded no asylum to a haunted heart ; 
he w«a ill at ease with himself even dissatisfied that 
the woild had not done him enough of wrong to 
justify bis iniS9nthropy. 

Scwae eKpeetation wat his lady Tj^ould repent of 
her part in the separation probably induced him to 
linger in the vicinity of Genevai the thoroughfare of 
the iraveljing English, whom he affected to shun. 
If it wcDe so* he was disappointed, and, his hopes be- 
ing i^strated, he broke up the establishment ne had 
^Maned there and crossea the Alps. ' After visiting 
some of the celebrated scenes and places in the north 
of Italy he pa^ed on to Venice, where he domiciled 
huxMielf lor a time. 

Dming his residence at Ymce Lord Bjnron avoided 
aift much as possible any lAtercourse with his country- 
men* This was perhaps in some degree necessaiy, 
aod it was natural in the state of his mind. He had. 
becMome an object of great public interest by his ta-. 
lents ; the stories comieetea with his dpmestic trou- 
}^^ had sdso increased his notoriety, and in such 
circumstances he could not but shrink from the in- 
quisilii(W of niere curiosity. But there was an inso^ 
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laice In the tone with wldcli he deelares hU ^otter 
abhoirence of any contact with the trayelling En- 
glish,^ that can neither be commended for its spiiit, 
nor palliated by any treatment he had suffered, 
like Coriolanus he may have banished his country, 
but he had not, like the Roman, received provoca.- 
tion: on the contrary, he had been the aggressor in 
^e feuds with his literary adyersaries; and there 
was a serious accusation agakist his morals, or at 
least his manners, in the circumstances under which 
Lady Byron withdrew from his house. It was, how- 
ever, his misfortune throughout life to form a wron^ 
estimate of himself in every thing save in his poetical 
powers. 

A life in Venice is more monotonous than in any 
other great city; but a man of genius carries witti 
Mm every where a charm, which secures to him both 
variety and enjoyment. Lord Byron had scaicely 
taken up his abode in Venice, when he began this 
fourth canto of Childe Harold, which he pSilished 
early in the following year, and dedicated to Us in- 
defatigable friend Mr. Hobhouse by an epistle dated 
on the anniversary of his marriage, ** the most im* 
fortunate day,** as he says, ** of his past existMiee." 

In this canto he has indulged h& excursive mo- 
ralizing beyond even the wide license he took in the 
tlu-ee preceding parts ; but it bears the impression of 
more reading and observation. Though not superior 
in poetical energy, it is yet a higher work than any 
of them, and something of a more resolved and mas- 
culine spirit pervades the reflections, and endows, as 
it were, with thought and enthusiasm the amct of 
the things described. Of the merits of tiie descrip- 
tions, as of real things, I am not qualified to judge: 
the transcripts from the tablets of the author*s bosmn 
he has himself assured us are faithful. 

** With regard to the conduct of the last cantoi 
there will be found less of the pilgrim than in any of. 
I&e preceding, and that little stig^ay^ if at all, s^.' 



rsted from thfe wafkot spealdnf in his own person. 
Tlie fact is, that I had become weary of drawing a 
line, which every one seemed determined not to per- 
ceive : like the Chinese, in Goldsmith's * Citizen of 
the World,' whom nobody would believe to be a 
Cliinese, it was in vain that I asserted and imagined 
that I had drawn a distinction between the anthor 
and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to preserve 
tha» diiferemse, and the disaEppointment at findUig it 
miavailiag, so far crashed my efforts in tiae composi« 
ti<Hi, that I deteiminedto abamdon it altogether — ^and 
have done so.'' 

This oofifessicHi, though it may not have been- 
wauled, gives a pathetic emphasis to those passajgest 
in whidi the poet speaks of his own feelings. That 
his mind was jarred, and oat of joint, there is too- 
much reason to bdieve ; but he had in some mea- 
jmre overcome the misery that clung to him during 
tbe dismal time of his sojourn in Switzerland, and 
Ibe following passage, tlM>iigh breathing the sweet 
and mdbBseiMily spirit of dejection, possesses a more, 
geneioin vein of nationality than is often met with 
in his worios, even when the same proud sentiment 
■i^ht have been more My expressed : 

I Ire tanght me oth^ tongues— and in stnnfe egpoi 
IUt* made me nn a stranger ; to Ibe mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise, 
Nor is k harsh to make or bard to find 
A omntry with»«)re, w without manUad. 
Vet was I bom where men are proud to be. 
Not without cause ; and should t leave behind 
tV taiviotaite iiriand of tfa0 sage and free, 
A«d aaek ma oQt a home by a vemoter sea ? 

'Peihaps I lov'd it well, and should Hay - 
My a«lMi in a soil v/hkA. in not mina^ 
My sfidt ahaU resume it^if we may, 
tTnboified, choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember'd hi my liaot 
■With my land's language ; if too fyf^ and Sir 
These ^piraijons in their hope incline— 
If my fhme should^he as my fbrtunes are, 
4X Imtg gns4k nMUu^Miyi, duU gbHiiQiiihVW' 
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My mtmttnm, out the teoq^e when dw dead 

Are honoar'd by tbe nationa — let it be, 
And light tbe laarels on a loftier head, 
And be the Bpartan's epitaph on me : 
« Bparta bad many a wofthier sob than he ;* 
Meantime I. seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which 1 have reap'd are of tbe tree 
I planted—they have torn me— «iid I bleed : 
I ahoald have known what flniit would spring flnom aach a 



It will strike the reader as remarkable, that al- 
though the poet, in the course of this canto, takes 
occasion to allude to Dante and Tasso, in wbtMe 
destinies there was a shadowy likeness of his own, 
the rumination is mingled with less of hiniBelf than 
might have been expec^d, especially when it ia 
considered how much it was a habit with hkn, to 
make his own feelings the basis' and substratum of 
the sentiments he ascribed to others. It has also 
more than once surprised me that he has so seldom 
alluded to Alfieri, whom of all poets, both in cha* 
racter and conduct, he most resenibled; ¥^th this 
difference, however, that Aliieri was possessed of 
affections equally intense and durable, whereas the 
caprice of Byron made him uncertain in his par-> 
tialities, or what was the same in effect, made his 
friends set less value on them than perhaps they 
were entitled to. 

Befpre Ghilde Harold was finished, an incident 
occurred which suggested to Bvron a poem of a 
very different kind to any he had yet attempted : — 
without vouching for the exact truth of the anec- 
dote, I have been told, that he one day received by 
the mail a copy of Whistlecraft*8 prospectus and 
specimen of an intended national work ; and, moved 
by its playfulness, immediately after reading it, be- 
gan Beppo, which he finished at a sitting, llie 
facility with which he composed renders the story 
not improbable ; but, singular as it may seem, the 
poem itself has the facetious flatour in it of his 
gayety, stronger than even his grave worics have of 



his frowardn«9s, oomnioRlybeHeTed to have been^ 
I think, unjustly— the predominant mood of hia 
character. 

The Ode to Venice is also to be numbered smong 
-his compositions in that city ; a spirited and indig- 
nant effusion, full of Ms peculiar lurid fire, and rich 
in a vanety of impressive and original images. 
But there is a still finer poem which belongs to this 
period bf his history, though written, I believe, 
before he reached Venice— The Lament of Tasso: 
and I am led to notice it the more particularly, as 
one of its noblest passages affords an illustration 
of the opinion which I have early maintained— that 
liOrd Byron's extraordinary pretensions to the in- 
fluence of love was but a metaphysical conception 
of the passion. 

It is no marvel — from ray very toirth 
My rtral was drank with love, which did parade 
And mingle with whatever I saw on earth: 
or objects all inanimate I made 
^ IMSy and out of wild and lovely flowers, 

And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamM uncounted honnt 

It has: Been remarked by an anonymous author 
of Memoirs of Lord Byron, a work written with 
considerable talent and acumen, that ** this is so 
far from being in character, that it is the very re- 
verse ; for whether Tasso was in his senses or not, 
if his love was sincere, he would have made the 
object of his affection the sole theme of his medita- 
tion, instead of generalizing his passion, and talking 
about the original sympa^ies of his nature." Tn 
truth, no poet has better described love than B3nron 
has his own peculiar passion. 

His love was passion's eassnce— as a trer 
On fire by Ughtniog : with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Tlras «mmpnt*4 wwb In litm tiM s«in«. 



' Mm tttfiMw nit ^MIMtsf iMnc 4nH^ 
Nor of tbfi dead wbo ritw upon our dreams. 
But of ideal lieattty, v^A became 
In him existence, and O^eillowiDg teens 
Aloof JiUbuKiita«]}«Cey distenoWd tlwai^ it 

III tracing the course of I/>rd Bjrton's career, I 
liave Bot deemed it at all necessary to advert to te 
instances of his geneiosity, or to conduct less plea* 
sant to vecord. £nough has appeared to show that 

. he was neither deficient in Warmth of heart nor in 
less amiable feelings ; but, upon the whole, it is not 
probable that either in his charities or his pleasures 
he was greatly different from other youd^ men, 
though he undoubtedly had a wayward delight jn 

. magnifying his excesses, not in what was to h^ 
credit, like most men, but in what was calculated to 
do him no honour. More notoriety has been given 
to an mstance of lavish liberality at Venice, than 
the case 4eaerved, though it was unquestionably 
prompted by a charitable impulse. The house of a 
shoemaker, near his Lordship's residence, in St. Sa- 
muel, was burned to the ground, with all it contained, 
by which the proprietor was reduced to mdi^ence. 
Byron not only caused a new but a superior liouse 
to be erected, and also presented the sufferer with a 
sum cd money equal in value to the whole of his 
stock in trade and furniture. I should endanger my 
reputation for impartiality if I did not, as a fair set- 
off to this, also mention that it is said he bought for 
five hundred crowns a baker's wife. There miAt 
he charity in this, too. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Henovet to RaoenauH-The GomiteM 



Although Lord Byron resided between two and 
tliree years at Venice, he was never much attached 
to it. ** To see a city die daily, as she does,^ said 
lie, '^ is a sad contemplation. I sought to distract 
my mind from a sense of her desolation and my own 
solitude, by plunging into a vortex that was any thing 
but pleasure. When one gets into a mill-stream, 
it is difficult to swim against it, and keep out of thf 
^rheels.'^ He became tired and disgusted with the Ufa 
)ie led at Venice, and was glad to turn his back on it* 
About the close of the year 1819 he accordingly re* 
moved to Ravenna ; but before I proceed to speak 
of the works which he composed at Ravenna, it is 
necessary to explain some particulars respecting a 
personal affair, the inHuence of which on at l^«t 
one of his productions is as striking as any of the 
many instances already described upon others. I 
^ude to the intimacy which he Ibnned with the 
younff Countess Guiccioh. 

This lady, at the age of sixteen, was married tQ 
the Count, one of the richest noblemen in Romagna, 
but far advanced in life. ^ From the first,'' said 
Lord Byron, in his account of her, ** they had se- 
parate apartments, and she always called him. Sir! 
What could be expected from such a preposterous 
eonnexion. For some time she was an AngioUna 
and he a Marino FaUera^ a good old man; but 
young Italian women are not satisfied with good old 
men, and the venerable Count did not oli^iect to her 
availing herself of the inivileges of her country m 
selecting a cicisbeo ; an Italian would have made 
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it quite agreeable : indeed, for some time he winked 
at our intimacy, but at length made an exception 
against me, as a foreigner, aneretic, an Englisfajnan, 
and, what was worse than ail, a liberal. 

^ He insisted — Teresa was as obstinate — her 
family took her part. Catholics cannot get divorces ; 
but to the scandal of all Romagna, the matter was 
at last referred to the pope, who ordered her a sepa- 
rate maintenance on condition that she should re- 
side under her father's roof. All this was not agreei- 
able, and at len^h I was forced to smuggle her out 
of Ravenna, having discovered a plot laid with the 
sanction of the legate, for shutting her up in a con- 
vent for life." 

The Countess Guiccioli was at this time about 
twen^, but she appeared younger ; her complexion 
was fair, with large, dark, languishing eyes; and 
her auburn hair fell in great profusion of natural 
ringlets over her shapely shoulders. Her features 
were not so regular as in their expression pleasing, 
and there was an amiable gentleness in her voice 
which was peculiarly interesting. Leigh Hunt's 
account of her is not essentially dissimilar from 
any other that I have either heard of or met with. 
He differs, however, in one respect, from every 
other, in saying that her hair was yellom; but con- 
sidering the curiosity which this young lady has ex- 
cited, perhaps it may be as well to transcribe his 
description at length, especially as he appears to 
have taken some pains on it, and niore particularly 
as her destiny seems at present to promise that the 
interest for her is likely to be revived by another 
unhappy English connexion. 

" Her appearance," says Mr. Hunt, " might have 
reminded an English spectator of Chaucer's heroine: 

Ydotbed was she, flresh for to devise, 
Her yellow hair was bndded in a tress 
Bebind lier back, a vardA long I gness. 
And in tlie faiden (as the same uprist) 
"^ ^^^1lp«Qddow^,w]Mraa■llBrUlt. 
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And Ihen, as Diyden has it: 

At emaj torn she made a little itaod, 
had tlunut among tbe tbonslier Uly baad. 

Madame Guiccioli, who was at that time about 
twenty, was handsome and lady-like» with an agree- 
able manner, and a voice not paitakkig too much of 
the Italian fervour to be genUe. She had just 
enough of it to give her speaking a gracd — ^none of » 
her graces appeared entirely free from art; nor, on 
the other hand, did they betray enough of it to give 
you an ill opinion of her sincerity ana good-humour* 
• • • • jjgj. hj^ij ^aa virhat the poet 1^ described, 

or rather blond, with an inclination to yellow; a 

very fair and delicate yellow, at all events, and 

within the limits of the poetical. She had regular 

features of the order properly called handsome, in 

distinction to prettiness or piquancy; being well 

proportioned to one another, large, rather thanother- 

\irise, but without coarseness, and more harmonious 

than interesting. Her nose was the handsomest 

of Hoe kind I ever saw; and I have known her both 

ismile very sweetly, and look intelligently, when Lord 

Byion has said something kind to her. I should not 

£ay, liowever, that she was a very intelligent person. 

Both her wisdom and her want of wisdom were on 

the side of her feelings, in which there was doubtless 

;mingled a good deal of the self-love natural to a 

flattered beauty.* * • * In a word, Madame Guiccioli 

was a kind of buxom parlour-boarder, compressing 

herself artificially into dignity and elegance, and 

fancying she walked, in the eyes of the whole world, 

a heroine by the side of a poet. When I saw her 

at Monte Nero, neax Leghorn, she was in a state of 

excitement and exultation, and had really something 

of this look. At that time, also, she looked no older 

than she was ; in which respect, a rapid and very sin • 

gdar change took place, to the suipiise of every 
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body. In the course of ^ few months she see^teA 
to have lived as many years." 

This is not very perspicuous portraiture, nor does 
it show that Mr. Hunt was a very discerning observer 
of character. Lord Byron himself is represented ta 
have said, that extraordinary pains were taken with 
her education : " Her conversation is lively without 
being frivolous ; Without being learned, she has read 
aU the best authoiB of her own and the French lan- 
guage. She often conceals what she knows, from 
5ie fear of being thought to know too much ; possi- 
bly because she knows I am not fond of blues. To 
use an expression of Jeffrey's, *If she has blue 
stockings, she contrives that her petticoats shall hide 
them.' " 

Lord B3nron was at one time much attached to 
her ; nor could it be doubted that their affection was 
reciprocal} but in both, their union outlived theif 
affection, for before his departure to Greece his 
attachment had perished, and he left her, as it is 
Iftaid, notwithstanding the rank and opulence she had 
forsaken on his account, without any provision. He 
had promised, it was reported, to settle two thou'- 
i^and pounds on her, but he forgot the intentionr or 
died before it was carried into effect.* On her part, 
the estransement was of a different and curious 
kind — she had not come to hate him, but she told a 
lady, the friend of a mutual acquaintance of Lord 
B3rron and mine, that sbe feared more than lored him. 

* Mr. HobboQse has assured me that this infonnation is not correct. 
•* I happen," says he, «* to know that Lord Byron oflfered to give the Guio- 
tkOl a sum of money oatright, or to leave it to hier by his wUJ. I also 
lutppen to know lliat the lady would not hear of* say such present or 
trovisioA } fbr I hare a letter In which Lord Byron extols her diainl»> 
TCsMdness, and mentions that be has met with a shniter rellMal ft«m 
another finale. As to the being in destitute drcumstanees, I caoml 
beliere it ; fbr Ckmnt Gamba, her brother, whom I knew very well after 
lord Byron^ death, toever made any complaint or mention of sack a 
Act : add to which, I know a maintenance was provided for her I9 ker 
9|>>band, in conseqae&ce of a law procoss, before the dcalk «C Lpa< 
Syroikr 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mendaue in Raveniu^—Tbe Carbonar^ByratCs Part in their PUt-^ 
Tfu Mvrder of the military Commandant— The poetical Use of tk§ 
Jneident^Marino FaKere—RtJUetione—Tke Prophecy ofDaxOe, 

Lord Btbon has said himself, that except Greece, 
he was never so attached to any place in his hfe as 
to Ravenna. The peasantry he thought the hest 
people in the world, and &eir women the most 
beautiful. '< Those at Tivoli and Frescati,'' said he, 
*^ are mere Sahines, coarse creatures, compared to 
the Romagnese. You may talk of your English 
-women ; and it is true, that out of one hundred Ita^ 
lian and Enghsh you wiU find thirty of the latter 
Jhandsome ; hut then there will he one Italian on the 
other side of the scale, who will more thaxxhalance 
the deficit in numbers— one who, like Ihe Florence 
Yenus, has no rival, and can have none in the north. 
I found also at Ravenna much education and libe- 
,xality of thinking among the higher classes. The 
climate is delightful. I was not broken in upon by 
Bociety. Ravenna lies out of the way of travellers. 
I was never tired of my rides in the pine forest : it 
breathes of the Decameron ; ijt is poetical groqnd. 
Francesca lived and Dante was e;nled and died at 
Ravenna. There is something inspiring in such 
an air. 

^ The people liked me as much as they hated the 
government. It is not a little to say, I was popular 
with all. the leaders of the constitutional party* 
They knew that I came from a land of liberty, and 
wished well to their cause. I would have espoused 
it, too, and assisted them to shake off their fetters. 
TTiey knew my character, for I had been living two 
years at Venice^ where many of the Ravennese have 

T2 
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houses. I did not, however, take part in fheir M^ 
trigues» nor join in their political coteries ; but I had a 
magazine of one hundred stand of arms in the houses 
when every thing was ripe for revolt — ^a curse on 
Carignan*s imbecility ! I couid have pardoned hun 
that, too, if he had not impeached his partisans. 

'"The proscription was immense InRomagna, and 
embraced many of the first nobles : almost all my 
friends, among the rest the Gambas (the father and 
brother of the Coimtess Guiccioli), who took no part 
in the afair, were included in it. They Were exfled, 
and their possessions confiscated. They knew that 
this must eVefntually drive me out of the country. 1 
did not foilow them immediately : I was not to be 
bullied— '1 had myself fallen under the eye of the 
govenmieni* If they could have got sufiScient proof 
they Would have arrested me." 

The latter part of this declaration bears, in wf 
opinion^ indubitable marks of being genuine. It has 
that magnifying mysticism about it which more than 
any other quality characteriased Lord Byron's intima^ 
tions concerning himself and his own affairs ; but it 
Is a little clearer than I should have expected in tiie 
acknowledgment of the part he was preparing to 
take in the insurrection. He does not seem here to 
be sensible^ that in confessing so much, he has Justi- 
fied the Jealousy with which he Was regarded. 

•* Shortly after the plot was discovered," he pro- 
ceeds to say, " I received several anonymous letters, 
advisinj; me to discontinue my forest rides ; but I 
entertamed no apprehensions of treachery, and was 
more on horseback than ever. I never stir out with- 
out being well armed, nor sleep vdthout pistols* 
They knew that I never missed toy ahn ; peihaps 
this saved me.'* 

An event occurred at this time at llavenna that 
made a deep impression on Lord Byron. T^e com- 
mandant of the place, who, though suspected of bein^ 
Mcretly a Carbonaroi was too powerud a man to Iw 
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ttftested^ was assassinated opposite to his residence. 
The measures adopted to screen the murderer provedi 
ill the opinion of his Lordship, that the assassination 
had taken place by order of the police, and that the 
«pot where it was perpetrated had been selected by 
cnoice. Byron at the moment had lus foot in the 
stirrup* and his horse started at the report of the tibai. 
On looking round he saw a man throw down a cat' 
bine and run away« and another stretched cm. the 

f lavement near him. On hastening to the «x)t, he 
bund it was the commandant ; a crowd coUectedf 
but no one 4>fiered any assistance. His Lordship 
clirected his servant td Uft the bleeding body into the 
lialace — he assisted himself in the act, though it was 
represented to him that he might incur the difiq[>lea* 
sure of the gOvemmentr— and the gentleman was 
already dead. His adjutant followed the body into 
the house. '' I remen)i)er,** says his Lordship, ** his 
lamentation over him-^' Poor devil ! he would not 
have harmed a dog.'^ 

It was from the murder of this commandant that 
the poet sketched the scene of the assassination in 
the fifth Canto of Don Juan. 

IflM otlicrevmiiiig (Hivwon Friday iMt), 

This is a ftct, and no poetic fable- 
Just as my great coat was about nie cast, 

My hat and gloves sflll lying on the table, 
I heard a shot— *t was eight o'clock scarce piiaC, 
And running out as fast as I was able, 
1 found the military commandant 
Streteh'd in the street, and able searee to peat 

Poor fellow! for some reason, sorely bad, 
liuey had htm slain with five slugs, sad left Umtlien 

Toperish on the pavement : so I had 
Him borne into the house, and tp die stair ; 

Seman was gone : in some Italian qoarrel 
l*d by five bullets tMai an old gon-barrel. 

The sears ef his old wounds were near his new. 
Those honourable scats wUch bought him Atnie( 

And horrid was the contrast to the view- 
But let me qiHt the theme, as such things elaho 

Perhaps ev*n more attention than is due 
Ftremnto: IgaaedCasoftrvegaMdtbesame) 
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To try if looald WTench wa^ oat c€ de^h 
WUiehriioaid conflrm, or flfiske, or inake 8 fldllL 

Whether Marino Faliero was written at Ravenna 
or completed there, I have not ascertained, but it was 
planned at Venice, and as far back as 1817. I beliere 
this is considered about the most ordinary perfonn- 
ance of sdl Lord Byron*s works ; but if it is consi- 
dered with reference to the time m which it was writ- 
ten, it win probably be found to contain many great 
and impressive passages. Has not the latter part of 
the second scene in the first act reference to the con- 
dition of Venice when his Lordship was there ? And 
is not the description which Israel Bertuccio gives 
of the conspirators applicable to, as it was probably 
derived from, the Carbonari, with whom there is rea- 
son to say Qyron was himself disposed to take apart I 

Know, then, that there are' met and swom in secret 
A band of brethren, raliant hearts and true ; 
Men who have proved all fortunes, and have long 
Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 
To do so; having served her in all climes, 
And having rescued her ttom foreijpi fbes, 
Would do the same for those within her wails. 
They are not numerous, nor yet too few 
For their great purpose ; they have arms, and means. 
And hearts, and Iiopes, and finith, and patient courage. 

This drama, to be properly appreciated, both in its 
taste and feeling, should be considered as addressed 
to the Italians m the epoch at which it was written. 
Had it been written in the Italian instead of the Eng- 
lish language, and could have come out in any city 
of Italy, the effect would have been prodigious. It 
is, indeed, a work not to be estimated by the delinea- 
tions of character nor the force of passion expressed 
in it, but altogether by the apt and searcliins; sarcasm 
of the political allusions. Viewed with reference to 
the time and {dace in which it was cc%iposed, it 
would probably deserve to be ranked as ?i high and 
bold effort : simply as a drama, it may not be entitled 
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tM rank ^Jbote tragedies of the second or tlurd daatf. 
But I mean not to set my opinion of this work against 
that of the public, the Engl»h public ; all I contend 
ior is, that it possesses many passages of uncommon 
beauty, and that its chief tragic merit consists in its 
political indignation ; but above all, that it is another 
and a strong proof, too, of what I hare been endea- 
vouring to show, that the power of the poet consisted 
in giving vent to his own feelings, and not, like his 
^reat brethren, or even his less, in the invention of 
situations or of appropriate sentiments. It is, per*> 
haps, as it stands, not fit to succeed in representa^ 
tion; but it is so rich in matter that it woidd not be 
a diificult task to make out of little more than the 
third part a tragedy which would not dishonour the 
English stage. 

I have never been able to ifnderstand why it has 
been so often supposed that Lord Bjo^n was actu* 
ated in the composition of his difibrent works by any 
other motive than enjoyment: perhaps no poet had 
ever less of an ulterior purpose In his mind during 
the fits of inspiration (for the epithet may be applied 
correctly to him and to the moc^ in which he was. 
accustomed to write) than this singular and impas* 
isioned man. Those who imagine that he had any 
Intention to impsur the reverence due to religion, or 
to weaken the hinges of moral action, give mm cre- 
dit for far more design and prospective purpose than 
he possessed. They could have known nothing of 
the man, the main defect of whose character, in rela- 
tion to every thing, was in having too little of tiie 
element or principle of purpose. He was a thing of 
impulses, and to judge of what he either said or did, 
as the results of predetermination. Was not only to 
do the harshest injustice, but to show a total igno- 
rance of his character. His whole fault, the daric- 
est course of those flights and deviations from pro* 
priety which have drawn upon him the severest ani- 
madversion, lay in the unbridled state of his impulses. 
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He felt, bat never reasoned. I am led to make these 
observations by noticing the ungraciouSf or, mc^ 
justly, the illiberal spirit in which Tlie Prophecy of 
Dante, which was published with the Marino Faliero, 
has been treated by the anonymous author of Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron. 

Of The Prophecy of Dante I am no particular ad 
mirer. It contains, wiquestionably, stanzas of re- 
sounding energy, but the general verse of the poem 
IS as harsh and abrupt as the clink and clang of the 
cymbal ; moreover, even for a prophecy, it is too ob- 
scure, and though it possesses abstractedly too many 
fine thoughts, and too much of the combustion of 
heroic passion to be regarded as a failure, yet it will 
never be popular. It is a quarry, however, of very- 
precious poetical expression. 

It was written at Ravenna, and at the suggestion 
of the Guiccioli, to whom it is dedicated in a sonnet, 
prettily but inharmoniously turned. Like all lii3 
other best performances, this rugged but masterly 
composition dr^ws its highest interest from himself 
and his own feelings, and can only be rightly appre- 
ciated by observing how fitly many of the bitter 
breathings of Dante apply to his own exiled, and out- 
cast condition. For, however much he was himself 
the author of his own banishment, he felt when he 
wrote these haughty verses that he had been some- 
times shumied. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

7%e Tragedy qf Sardanapalus considered, toUh Refereiue to Lord 
UyrmCe own Circunutances~-<)am, 

Abcong the mental enjoyments which endeared Ra^ 
vemia to Lord'Byi'on, the composition of Sardana^ 
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paltts may be reckoned the chief. It seeins to have 
cieen conceived in a happier mood than any of all his 
other works ; for, even while it incnlcates the dan« 
gers of voluptuous indulgence, it breathes the very 
essence of benevolence and philosophy. Pleasure 
takes so much of the character of virtue in it, that but 
for the moral taught by the consequences, enjoyment 
might be mistaken for duty. I have never been able 
to satisfy myself in what tne resemblance consists, 
but fiom the first reading it has always appeared to 
me that there was some elegant similarity between 
the characters of Sardanapulus and Hamlet, and my 
inclination has sometimes led me to imagine that the 
foiiner was the nobler conception of the two. 

The Assyrian monarch, like the Prince of Denmaik, 
is highly endowed, capable of the greatest undertak- 
ings; he is yet softened by a philosophic indolence 
of nature that makes him undervalue the enterprises 
of ambition^ and all those objects in the attainment of 
which so much of glory is supposed to consist. They 
/ sure both ahke incapable of rousing themselves from 
the fond reveries of moral theory, even when the 
strongest motives are presented to them. Hamlet 
hesitates to act, tliough his father's spirit hath come 
from death to incite him ; and Sardanapalus derides 
the achievements that had raised his ancestors to an 
equality with the gods. . 

Tbou wonldtt have roe go 
Tonh M a conqnerer.— By all the atan 
Wbicta the Chaldeans reM ! the reatleas aiavea 
Deserve that I should curse them with their wishes 
And lead thsm forth to glory. 



Again: 



The nngratdtil and ungraetous slaves ! ther mvnnvr 

Because I have not shed their blood, nor led tliem 

To dry into the deserts' dust by myriads, 

Or Whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges^ 

Nor decimated them with aavage laws. 

Nor sweated tbeijn to build up pyramids 

Or Babyloiiiaik walls. 
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The Botibiiignets ctf kin^ greatness and natknal 
pride were never before so finely contemned as by tbe 
vohiptuous Asfl^an^ and were the scorn not miti- 
gated by the skilful intermixture of mercifolness and 
philanthropy, the character would not be endmraMe. 
0ttt wiien the same voice which pronounced con* 
teBq>t on die toils of honour says, 

Enoagh 
For me If I can make my rabie^ Art 
lliB wflif ht oriMUiian mtoery Imp, • 

I 

it' is impossible to repress the liking which the hu- 
mane spirit of that thought is calculated to inspire. 
Nor is there any want of di^ty in Sardanapalua^ 
Avea when lolling softest in his luxury. 

Must I conrame my life— this little life— 
In guarding agataist ail mi^ make it less ! 
It is not worth so mneh— It were to die 
Before my hoar to live in dread of death. *** 
Till now no drop ofva Assyrian ^ein 
Hath flow'd for me, nor hath the nnallest eoia 
. or Nineveh's vast treasore e'er been layishM 
On objects which could cost her sons a tear. 
If then they hate me 'tis because I hate not 
If they rebel 't is became I oppress not. 

This is imagined in the true tone of Epicurean 
virtue, and it rises to magnanimity when he adds in 
compassionate scorn, 

Oh, men ! ve must be ruled with scythes, not soepCres, 
And niow*d down like the grass, else all we reap 
Is rank abundance and a rotten harveat 
Of discontents infecting the feir soil, 
Making a desert of fertility. 

But the graciousness in the concepticm oi the 
character of Sardanapulus, is not to be found only 
m these sentiments of his meditations, but in all and 
every situation in which the character is placed. 
When Salamenes bids him not sheath hjs sword^ 
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7 ii tb0 sole Mcytm kft ]Km Bovr ^th iifttj. 

The king replies — 

** A heavy one ;** and subjoins, as if to conceal his 
distaste for war» by ascribing a dislike to the sword 
itself^ 

Tte kilt, toov liiBli aoy IttDi. 

It may be asked why I dwell so particnlaily on 
tbe character of Sardanapalus. It is admitted that 
he is the most heroic of voluptuaries^ the most phi- 
losophical of the licentious. The first he is undoubt- 
edly, but he is not licentious ; and in omitting to make 
him so, the poet has prevented his readers from dis- 
liking his character upon principle. It was a skUful 
stroke of art to do this ; nad it been otherwise, and 
had there been no affection shown for the Ionian 
slave, Sardanapalus would have engaged no sjrmpa^ 
tiiy^ It is not, however, with respect to the ability 
with which the character has been imagined, nor to 
the poetry with which it is invested, that I have so 
particulariy made it a subject of criticism ; it was to 
point out how .much in it Lord Byron has inter- 
woven of his own best nature. 

At the time when he was occupied with this great 
:work, he was confessedly in the enjoyme^it of the 
happiest portion of his life. The Guiccioli was to 
him a Myrrha, but the Carbonari were around, and 
in the controversy, in which Sardanapalus is en- 
gaged, between the obligations of his royalty and 
his inclinations for pleasure, we have a vivid insight 
of the cogitation of the poet, whether to take a part 
in the hazardous activity which they were preparing, 
or to remain in the seclusion and festal repose of 
which he was then in possession. The Assyrian is 
as' much Lord Byron as Childe Harold was, and 
bears his lineaments in as clear a likeness, as a vo- 
luptuary unsated oouM do those o^ the emaciated 
victiin o( satiety. Over the whole drama, asid espe* 

U 
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ciaUy in some of the speeches of Sardanapalus, a 
gtest dear of fine but irrelevant poetry and moral 
reflection has been profusely spread ; but were the 
{Hece adapted to the stage, these portions would of 
course be omitted, and the character denuded of 
them would then more fully justify the idea which 
I have formed of it, than it may perhaps to many- 
readers do at present, hidden as it is, both in shape 
and contour, under an excess of ornament.- 

That the character of M3rrrha Was also drawn 
from life, and that the Guiccioli was the model, I 
have no doubt. She had, when most enchanted by 
her passion for Byron — at the very time when the 
drama was written — ^mahy sources of regret ; and he 
was too keen an observer, and of too jealous a na- 
ture, not to have marked every shade of change in 
her sqppearance, and her every moment of melan- 
choly reminiscence ; so that, even though she mig'ht 
never have given expression to her sentiments, still 
such was her situation, that it could not but furnish 
him with fit suggestions from which to fill up the 
moral being of the Ionian slave. Were the charac- 
ter of M3mrha scanned with this reference, while 
nothing could be discovered to detract from the 
value of the composition, a great deal would be 
found to lessen the merit of the poet's invention. 
He had with him the very being in pierson whom he 
has depicted in the drama, of dispositions and en- 
dowments greatly similar, and in circumstances in 
which she could not but feel as Myrrtia is supposed 
to have felt: — and it must be admitted, that ne has 
applied the jo^ood fortune of that incident to a beau- 
tiful purpose. 

This, however, is not all that, the tragedy pos- 
sesses of the author. The character of Zarina is, 
perhaps, even still more strikingly drawn from life. 
There are many touches in the scene with her which 
he could not have imagined, without thinking of his 
own domestic disasters. The first sentiment she 
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utters is truly conceived in the very frame and tem- 
per in which Byron must have wished his lady to 
think of himself and he could not imbody it without 
feeling that — ^ 

How many 8 year luw paaa'd, 
Tbough we are still so yonng, since we have met 
Wlit(^ I have borne in widowhood of heait. 

The following delicate Expression has reference 
to his having left his daughter with her mother, and 
unfolds more of his secret feelings on the subject 
than any thing he has expressed more ostentatiously 
elsewhere : 

I wish'd to thank yoa, that you have not dirided 
My heart flrom ail that 'a left it now to love. 

And what Sardanapalus says of his children is not 
less ^pUcable to Byron, and is true : 

Deem not 
I have not done yon justice : rather make them 
Resemble your own line, than their own sire; 
I trust them with yoor-^to you. 

And when Zarina says, 

They ne'er 
Shallloiow from me aught but what may hmour 
Their fiuher's memory, 

he puts in her mouth only a sentiment which he 
knew, if his wife never expressed to him, she pro- 
- foundry acknowledged in resolution to herself. The 
whole of this scene is full of the most penetrating 
pathos; and did tlie drama not contain, in every 
page,, indubitable evidence to me, that he has sha- 
dowed out in it himself, his wife, and his mistress, 
this little interview would prove a vast deal in con- 
firmation of the opinion so often expressed, that 
where his genius was most in its element, it was 
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when it dealt with bis own sensibilities and ciremn- 
stances. It is impossible to read the following 
speech, without a conriction that it was written at 
Lady Bjnron: ^ 

My gentlsy wrongM Zaiina ! 
I am the Tsry slaTe i)f circttinst^ee 
And impulM— borne away with every breatb ! 
Misplaced apon the throne— miaplaoed in life. 
I kpow not what I oonld have been, but feel 
I am not wbtt I should be— let it end. 
But take this with thee: ifl wasnot fimn^d 
Tb prize a love like thine— a mind like thin»-~ 
Nor dote even on thy beauty— as I *ve doted 
On lemer charms, for no caase save that swA 
Devotion was a duty, and I hated 
All that look'd like a chain for me or others 
rniis even rebellion must avouch) ; yet hear 
These words, perhaps among my last, that none 
Wet valued more thy virtues, thou^ he knew not 
To profit by thenu 

At Ravenna Cain was also written; a diamatk 
poem, in some degree, chiefly in its boldness, resem- 
bling the ancient mysteries of the monasteries be- 
fore the secular stage was established. This per- 
formance, in point of coneeptioi^ is of a sublime 
order. The object of the poem is to illustrate the 
energy and the art of Lucifer in accomplishing the 
ruin of the first-bom. By an unfair misconception, 
the arguments of Lucifer have been represented as 
the sentiments of the author tipon some imaginary 
warranty derived from the exaggerated freedom of 
his life ; and yet the moral tendency of the reflec- 
tions are framed in a mood of reverence as awful 
towards Omnipotence as the austere divinity of Mil- 
ton. It would be presumption in me, however, to 
undertake the defence of any question in theology ; 
but I have not been sensible to the imputed impiety, 
while I have felt in many passages influences that 
have their being amid the shadows and twilights oi 
" old religion ;" 
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That mock the pride of mm, and peojile space 
With life and mystical pred(»niaaiioe.'' 

The morning h3n[nn8 and worship with which the 
mystery opens are grave, solemn, and scriptural, 
and the dialo^e which follows with Cain is no less 
8o: his opinion of the tree of life is, I believe, 
orthodox; but it is daringly expressed: indeed, all 
the sentiments ascribed to Cain are but the questions 
of the skeptics. His description of the approach 
of Lucifer would have shone in the Paradise Lost. 

A shape like to the angels, 
Tet of a sterner and a sadder aspect, 
Of spiritual essence. Why do I quake t 
Why should I ftar him more than other spiztai 
Wlram I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which I linger oft 
In twilighfs hour, to catch a glimpse of those ^ 
Gardens which are my just Inheritance, 
Ere the ni^t closes o^er the inhibited walls, 
And the immortal trees which overtop 
The cherubim-defended battlements ? 
I shrink not firom these, the fire-arm^d angels ; 
Why should I quail flrom him who now approaches ? 
Yet he seems mightier Ar than them, nor less 
Beauteous ; and yet not all as beautiM 
As he hath been, or might be : sorrow seems 
Half of his immortality. 

lliere is something spiritually fine in this conception 
of the terror or presentiment of coming evil. The 
poet rises to the sublime in making Lucifer first 
inspire Cain witiii the knowledge of his immortality 
— a portion of truth which hath the efficacy of false- 
hood upon the victim; for Cain, feeling himself 
already unhappy, knowing that his being cannot be 
abridged, has the less scruple to desire to be as 
Lucifer, '* mighty." The whole speech of Lucifer, 
beginning, 

Souls who dare use their immortality, 

is truly Satanic ; a daring and dreadful description 
given by everlasting despair of the Deity. 

U9 



Bat, notwithstandiD^ its manifold immeasiinMa 
imaifiiiatioiis, Cain is only a polemical controTersy» 
the doctrines of which might have been better dis- 
cussed in the pttlpit of a coUege chapeL As a poem 
it is greatly miequal; many passages eoosiat oC 
mere metapiysical disquisition, but were are othns 
of wonderful scope and energy* It is a thing of 
doubts and dreams and reveries— -dim and beautiful, 
yet withal fnli of tenors. The understanding finds 
nothing tangible; but amid dread and solemnity, 
sees omy a Miapen darkness with eloquent gestiires* 
It is an argument invested with the Isuiguage of ora« 
cles and omens, conceived in some religious trance, 
and addressed to spirits. 



CHAPTER XXXVir. 

tUrMval to Pisa—Tkt LaU^aneki Fala»^4fttir wUk On Ouard of 
Puor^RemoOtd t» Jfmtt iTero— /tMcfuM wOk Mr, MfuO^Mr. Skel* 
teal's Letter. 

' Trb mdiappydistrusts^ and political lealouBiBs of 
the times obliged Lord Byron, with the Gambasy the 
family of the Guiceioli,ta remove from Ravenna to 
Pisa. In this compulsion he had no cause to con** 
plain ; a foiei^er meddling with the politics of tiie 
country in which be was only acoidentsdly resident^ 
eould expect no deferential ooasideratiott from tkv 
government. It has nothii^ to da with the question 
whether Ins LcHrdi^up was right orwrongin his pi«i» 
ciples. The government was in the posseasioD of 
the power, and in self-defence he could expect no 
other course towards him than what he dia eiqpe* 
laanee. He vras admonished to- retreat: he did m^ 
'Could he have done otherwise, he would nol. fis 



'Would hare used the Aiwtritti authority as ill aa ha 
was made to feel it did him* 

in the autumn of 1831, Lord Byron remored from 
Ravenna to Pisa, where he hired the Lanlhuodii 
fialace for a 3rear--<me of those massy maible piles 
which appear 

"So (M, M trOMj bid ftr ever fltood— 
fle etroBf, M if they would Ibr erflf stand ?* 

Both in aspect and character it was interesting to 
the boding fancies of the noble tenant It is «aid 
-to have l^n cmifltnicted from a desien of Micluiel 
Angelo ; and in the grandeur of its features exhi* 
bits a bold and cokwsal style not unworthy of lus 
genius. 

The Lanfranchi family, in the time of I>ante» were 
distinguished in the factions of those days, and one 
of them has received his meed of nnmortality irom 
the poet, as the persecutof of Ugolino. They are 
now extinct, and their traditionary reputation is 
illustrated by the popular belief in the neighbour- 
hood, that their ghosts are restleas, and still haunt 
their fonner gloomy and gigantic habitation. 

The building was too vast for the establishment 
of Lord Byron, and he occupied only the first floor. 

The life he led at this period was dull and un- 
varied. Billiards, conversation, reading, and occa- 
sionally writing, eonstitufed the regular business of 
the day* In the cool of the afternoon, he sometimes 
went out in his carriage, oftener on horseback, and 
generally amused himself with pistol practice at a 
five paul {Hece. He dined at hali an hour after sun- 
set, and tiien drove to Count Gamba's, where he 
passed several hours with the Countess Guiccioli, 
who at that time still resided with her father. On 
his return he read or wrote till the night was far 
spent, or rather till the morning was come again, 
sippiiig at intervals spirits diluted with water, as 
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medicine to counteraet some nephritic disorder to 
which he considered himself liable. 

Notwithstanding the tranquillity of this com^e of 
life, he was accidentally engaged in a transaetioQ 
which threatened unpleasant consequences, and had 
a material effect on his comfort. On the 3ist of 
\March, 1822, as he was returning from his usual 
ride, in company with several of his friends, a hussar 
officer, at fiul speed, dashed tlnrough the party, and 
violently jostled one of them. Lord Bjnnon, with 
his characteristic impetuosity, instantly pushed for- 
wards^ and the rest followed, and overtook the hussar. 
His Lordship inquired what he meant by the insult; 
but for answer, received the grossest abuse: on 
which he and one of his companions gave their 
cards, and passed on. The officer foUowed, halloo- 
ing, and threatening with his haiid on his sabre. 
They were now near the Paggia gate. During this 
altercation, a common artilSryman interfered, and 
called out to the hussar, " Why do n't you arrest 
them t — command us to arrest them." Upon which 
the officer gave the word to the guard at the gate. 
His Lordship, hearing the order, spurred his horse, 
and one of his party doing the same, they succeeded 
in forcing their way through the soldiers, while the 
gate was closed on the rest of the party, with whom 
an outrageous scuffle ensued. 

Lord Byron, on reaching Ms palace, gave direc- 
tions to inform the pohee, and, not seeing his com- 
E anions coming up, rode bacK towards the gate. On 
is way the hussar met him, and said, ^Are you 
satisfied 1" **^ No : tell me your name !" " Serjeant* 
major Masi.*' One of his Lordship's servants, who 
at this moment joined them, seized the hussar's horse 
by the bridle, but his master commanded him to let 
it go. The httssar then spurred his horse through 
the crowd, which by this time had collected m front 
of the Lanfranchi palace, and in the attempt was 
wounded by a piumfork. Several of the servaitlr 



^Met arrested, and imimso&ed: and; during tlie iib- 
yestigation of the affair before the police, Lord Byron's 
houie was surrounded by the dragoons belonging to 
Seijeant-major Masi's troom who threatened to force 
the doors. The result upon these particulars was not 
just ; all Lord Byron's Italian servants were banished 
from Pisa; and with them the father and brother of 
the Guiccioli, who had no concern whatever in the 
affair. Lord Byron himself was also adivised to quit 
the town,aiid, as the Ckiuntess accompaniedher father, 
he soon after joined them at Leghorn, and passed six 
-weeks at Monte Nero, a country-house in the vicinity 
of that city* , ^ 

It was daring his Lordship's residence at Monte 
Nero, that an event took place — ^his junction with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt — ^which had some effect both on his 
literary ttdd his moral reputation. Pi'evious to his 
departure from England, there hadhe^d some inter- 
course between themr-'Byrpn had been introduced by 
Moore to Hunt, whan the latter was sufieiing im- 
prisonment for the indiscretion of his pen, and by hkt 
civility had enoouraged him, peihaps, into some de- 
gree of forgetfulness as to their respective situations 
in society. — ^Mr.Hunt at no period of their acquaint- 
ance appears to have been sufiiciently sensible that 
a man of positive rank has it always in his power, 
without giving any thing like such a degree of offence 
as may b& resented otliirwise than by estrangement, 
to inflict mortification, and, hi consequence, presumed 
too much to an equality with his Lordship*-at least 
this is the impression his conduct made upon me, 
from the fan^iarity of his dedicatory epistle prefixed 
to Rimini to their riding out at Pisa together dressed 
alike — ^^ We had blue frock-coats, white waistcoats 
«md trousers, and velvet caps, a la Raphadj and cut 
a gallant figure." I do not discover <m the part of 
Lord B3nron, that his Lordship ever forgot his rank ; 
nor was he a personage likely to do so; in saying, 
therefore, that Mr. Hunt presumed upon his eonde* 
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scensibn; I Judge^ entirely by his own statement of 
faets. I am not undertaking a defence of his Lord- 
ship, for the manner in which he acted towards Mr. 
Hunt, because it appears to me to have been, in many 
respects, mean ; but I do think there was an original 
error, a misconception of himself on the part of Mr. 
Hunt, that drew down upon him a degree of humilia- 
tion that he might, by more self-respect, have avoided. 
However, I shall endeavour to give as correct a sum- 
mary of the whole affair as the materials before me 
will justify. 

The occasion of Hunt's removal to Italy will be 
best explained by quoting the letter from his friend 
tShelley, by which he was induced to take that ob- 
viously imprudent step. ; 

" Pisch Aug. 26y lesn. 

"'My dearest friend, 

" Since I last wrote to you, I have been on a visit 
to Lord B3at)n at Ravenna. The result of titiis visit 
was a determination on his part to come and Hve at 
Pisa, and I have taken the finest palace on the Lung* 
Amo for him. But the material [mrt of my visit con- 
sists in a message which he desires me to give 3^00^ 
and which I think ought to add to your determina- 
tion—for such a one I hope you have formed— of re- 
storing your scattered health and spirits by a migra- 
tion to these ^ regions mild, of calm and serene air.' 

" He proposes that you should come, and go shares 
with him and me in a periodical work to be conducted 
here, in which each of the contracting parties should 
publish all their original compositions, and share the 
profits. He proposed it to Moore, but for some rea- 
son it was never brought to bear. TTiere can be no 
doubt that the profits of any scheme in which you 
and Lord B3nron engage must, from various yet co- 
operating reasons, be very great. As to myself, I 
am, for the present, only a sort of link between yon 
and him, until you can know each other, and efie^ 



tuate the arrangement ; since (to intrust yon with a 
secret, which for your sake I withliold from Lord 
Byroii) nothing would induce me to share in the 
profits, and stUl less in tlie borrowed splendour of 
such a partnership. You and he, in different man- 
ners, would be equal, and would bring in a different 
manner, but inthe same proportion, equal stocks of 
reputation and success. Do not let my frankness 
with you, nor my belief that you deserve it more than 
Lord Byron, have the effect of deterring you from 
assuming a station in modem literature, which the 
universal voice of my contemporaries forbids me 
either to stoop or aspire to. I am, and I desire to be,, 
nothuig. 

'^ I did not ask Lord B3nron to assist me in sending 
a remittance for your journey; because there are 
men^ however ei^cellent, from whom we would never 
receive aui obligation in the worldly sense of the word ; 
and I am as jealous for my friend as for myself.. I,, 
as you know, have it not ; but I suppose that at last 
I shall make up an impudent face, and ask Horace 
Smith to. add to the many obligations he hajs con- 
ferred on me. I know I need oidy ask." 

• * * 

Now, before proceeding farther, it seems from this 
epistle, and there is no reason to question Shelley's ^ 
veracity, that Lord Byron was the projector of flie 
Liberal ; that Hunt's political notoriety was mistaken 
for literary reputation, and that there was a sad lack 
of common sense in the whole scheme. 
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CHAPTER XXXVra. 



JSmtm^ArrangememUfor Mr* Hvme* JPmm^H'Batenit «f Aat OMi- 
g9iwnM to Z^rtf JRyroi^^TAetr CcjiNirCMry— ifeoTiaesf ^tkg wkUc 
Businen, 

On receivinr Mr. Sbelkfy^s letter, Mr. Himt pie- 
pared to avail himself of the invitation ; which he 
was the more easily enabled to do, as lus irieiid, not- 
withstanding what he had intimated, borrowed two 
huRchred pounds from Lord B3nroii, and remitted to 
him. He reaehed Leghorn soon after his Lovdaliip 
had taken up his temporary residence at Mcmte Nero. 

The meeting with his Lordship was in so many re* 
speets remarkable, that the details of it cannot well 
be omitted. The day was very hot ; and when Hunt 
reached the house he found the hottest-looking ha> 
Htation he had ever seen. Not content with having a 
red wash over it, die red was the mostvnseasomhte 
of all reds — ^a salmon-colour ; but the greatest of all 
heats was within. 

Lord B5nnon was grown so fat that he seareely 
knew him; and was dressed in a loose nankeen 
jacket and white trousers, his neckcloth open, and 
his hair in thin ringlets about his throat; altogether 
presenting a very different aspect from the compact, 
energetic, and curly-headed person whom Hunt had 
known in England. 

His LordsMp took the stranger into an inner room, 
and introduced him to a yoimg lady who was in a 
state of great agitation. This was the Guiccioli; 
presently her brother also, in gre^t agitation, en- 
tered, having his arm in a sling. Thj3 scene and 
confusion had arisen from a quarrel among the ser- 
vants, in wliich the young Count, having interfered. 
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lubdb«eii«ftalil)ed. Heiv^TteiyimgiyftheCoimtess 
was more so» and wtnild not listen to the comments of 
Iiord Bjntm, who was for making light of tihe matter. 
Indeed, it loolced somewhat serious, for though the 
stab was not much, the inilictor threatened more, and 
was at that time revengefully keeping vratch, with 
knotted brows, under the portico, with the avowed 
intention of assaul^ng the first person who issued 
forth. He was a sinisteT4ooking, meager caitiiT, with 
a red cap— gaunt, ugly, and unshaven ; his a^^ar- 
ance ahogmier more squalid and miserable than 
Englishmen would conceive it possible to find in 
such an establishment. An end, however, was put 
to the tragedy by the fellow throwing himself on a 
bench, and bursting into tears— wailing and asking 
pardon for his offence, and perfecting his penitence 
by requesting Lord Byron to Kiss him in token of forg- 
iveness, m the end, however, he was dismissed ; 
and it being arranged that Mr. Hunt should move his 
family to apartments in the Lanfranchi palace at 
Pisa, that gentleman returned to Leghorn. 

The account which Mr. Hunt has given, in his me- 
moir of Lord Byron, is evidently written under of- 
fended feeling ; and, in consequence, though he does 
not appear to have been much indebted to the muni- 
•ficence of his Lordshio, the tendency is to make his 
readers sensible that ne was, if not ill used, disap- 
pointed. The Casa Lanfranchi was a huge and 
gaunt building, capable, without inconvenience or in- 
termixture, of accommodating several families. It 
was, therefore, not a great favour in his Lordship, 
• considering that he had invited Mr. Hunt from Eng- 
land, to become a partner with him in a speculation 
purely commercial, to permit him to occupy the 
ground-floor or^ flat, as it would be called in Scot- 
land. The apartments being empty, furniture was 
necessary, and the plainest was provided ; good of 
its kind and respectable, it yet eomd not have cost a 
great deaL It was chosen by Mr. Shelley, who 

X 
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intended to make a present of it to.Mr.^Hunt; biiA 
when the apartments were fitted up, Lord Byron 
insisted upon paying the account, and to that ex- 
tent Mr. Hunt incurred a pecuniary obligation to his 
Lordship. The two hundred pounds already men- 
tioned was a debt to Mr. Shelley, who borrowed the 
money from Lord B3nron. 

Soon after Mr. Hunt's family were settled in their 
new lodgings, Shelley retumea to liCghom, with the 
intention of taking a sea-^xcursion—in the course of 
which he was lost : Lord Bjrron knowing how much 
Hunt was dependent on that sentleman, immediately 
offered him the command of his purse, and requested 
to be considered as standing in me place of Shelley, 
his particular friend. This was both gentlemanly 
and generous, and the offer was accepted, but witn 
feelings neither just nor gracious : ^ Stem necessity 
and a large family compelled me,'' says Mr. Hunt, 
*' and during our residence at Pisa I liad from him, 
or rather from his steward, to whom he always sent 
me for the money, and who doled it out to me as if 
my disgraces were being counted, tiie sum Qf seventy 
pounds*" 

" This sum," he adds, ** together with the pay- 
ment of our expenses when we accompanied him 
from Pisa to Genoa, and thirty pounds with which 
he enabled us subsequently to go from Genoa to 
Florence, was all the money I ever received from 
Lord Byron, exclusive of the two hundred pounds, 
which, in the first instance, he made a debt of Mr. 
Shelley, by taking his bond."— The whole extent of 
the pecuniary obligation appears not certainly to have 
exceeded five hundred pounds ; no great sum — ^but 
little or great, the manner in which it was recollected 
reflects no credit either on the head or heart of the 
debtor. 

Mr. Himt, in extenuation of the bitterness with 
which he has spoken on the subject, says, that '^Lord 
Byron made no scruple of talking vexy freely of me 
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dnd mine.*' It may, therefore, be possible, that Mr. 
Httnt had cause for his resentment, and to feel the 
humiliation of being under obligations to a mean 
man ; at the same time Lord B3nron, on his side, may 
upon experience have found equal reason to repent 
of Ms conneiion with Mr. HimL And it is certain 
that each has sought to justify, both to himself and 
to the world, the rupture of a copartnery which ought 
never to have been formed. But his Lordship's con- 
duct is the least justifiable. - He had allured Hunt to 
Italy with flattering hopes ; he liad a perfect know- 
ledge of his hampered circumstances, and he was 
thoroughly aware that, lintil their speculation be- 
came productive, he must support him. To the ex- 
tent of about five hundred pounds he did so : a trifle, 
considering the glittering anticipations of their 
scheme. 

Viewing their copartnery, however, as a mere 
commercial speculation, his Lordship's advance could 
not be regarded as liberal, and no modification of the 
term munificence or patronage could be applied to it. 
But, unless he had harassed Hunt for the repay-> 
ment of the n^oney, which does not appear to have 
been the case, nor could he morally, perhaps even 
legally, have done so, that gentleman had no cause 
to complain. The joint adventure was a failure, and 
except a little repining on the part of the one for the 
loss of his advance, and of grudging on that of the 
i>ther for the waste of his time, no sharper feeling 
ought to have arisen between them. But vanity was 
mingled vnth their golden dreams. Lord Byron mis- 
•;ook Hunt's politicsd notoriety for literary reputation, 
Snd Mr. Hunt thought it was a fine thing to be 
€hum and partner with so renowned a lord. After 
idl, however, tbe worst which can be said of it is, 
that formed in weakness it could produce only t6x- 
fttion. 

But the dissolution of the vapour with which both 
: ftrties were so intoxicated, and which led to their 
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quarrel, might have occasioned oidy aimuementt i0 
loe world, had it not left an ignoble stigma on the 
character of Lord Byron, and given cause to every 
admirer of his gemus to defdore, that he shouki 
have so forgotten his dignity and fame. 

There is no disputing the fact, that his Lordahip^ 
in conceiving the plan of The Liberal, was actuated 
by sordid motives, and of the basest kind, inasmuch 
as it was intended that the popularity of the work 
should rest upon satire ; or, in other words, on the 
ability to be displayed by it in the art of detraction. 
Being disappointed in ms hopes of profit, he Muf- 
fled out of the concern as meanly as any higgLn* 
could have done who had found himself in a piiefit« 
less business with a disreputable partner. There is 
no disguising this unvarnished truth; and thoi^jhhis 
friends did well In getting the connexion ended as 
quickly as possible, they could not eradicate the 
original sin of the transaction, nor estinguk^ the 
consequences which it of necessity eolaSed, Let 
me not, however, be misiuuierstood : my i^eetiott 
to the conduct of B3rron does not lie against the 
wish to turn his extraordinary taJents to profitaUe 
account, but to the mode in which he proposed to^aad 
did, employ them. , Whether Mr. Hunt was or was 
not a fit copartner for one of his Lorddiip^a raak 
and celebrity, I do not undertake to jud^e ; but any 
iwlivtdual was good enough for that vile pioetitutifMi 
of his genius, to which, m aa unguarded hour, ha 
submitted lor money. Indeed, it would be doing 
injustice to compare the motives of Mr, HmU in the 
business with those by which Lord Byran was in- 
fatuaied* He put nothkig to faaxard ; inppeii what 
might, he could not be otSerwise than a gamer ; to 
if profit failed, it oould not be denied thM^ ^ fate* 
most" poet of aU the a^ haddiseemed inhi»eilhei 
the promise or the existence of merit, whidi he 
was desirous of associating with hk own* Tliis 
sdvantage Mr/Hunt did gain by the flomttxioas and 
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ft is his own fault that he cannot foe recollected as 
the associate of Byron, but only as having attempted 
to deface his monument. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mr. SkelUif—SkeUh q^ his Ufe^Ris Death— The Burning of kia Jo4y, 
and the Return of the Mowmers. 

It has been my study in writing these sketches to 
introduce as few names as the nature of the work 
woidd admit of; but Lord Byron connected himself 
with persons who had claims to public consideration 
on account of their tadents ; and, without affecta- 
tion, it is not easy to avoid taking notice of his inti- 
macy with some of them, especially, if in the course 
of it any circumstance came to pass which was in 
itself remarkable, or likely to have produced an im- 
pression on his Lordship's mind. His friendship 
with Mr. Shelley, mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter, was an instance of this kind. 

That unfortunate gentleman was undoubtedly a 
man of genius — ^fuU of ideal beauty and enthusiasm. 
And yet there was some defect in his understanding 
by wnich he subjected himself to the accusation of 
atheism. In his dispositions he is represented to 
have been ever calm and amiable ; and but for his 
metaphymcal errors and reveries, and a singular in- 
capability of conceiving the existing state of things 
as it practically affects the nature and condition of 
man, to have possessed many of the gentlest qualities 
of humanity. He highly admired the endowments- 
of Lord Byron, and in return was esteemed by his 
Lordship ; but even had there been neither sympathy 
nor friendship between them, his premature fate 

Xd 
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eould notbothjLTe saddened BjFrottwiA no ec^boMta 
sorrow. 

Mr. Shelley was some yean younger than Us 
noble friend; he was the eldest son of Sir Timothy 
Shelley, Bart., of Castle Goring, Sussex. At the 
age of thirteen he was sent to Eton, where he rarely 
mixed in the conmion amusements of the other boys; 
but was of a shy, reserved disposition, fond of soli- 
tude, and made few friends. He was not distin- 
guished for his proficiency in the regular studies of 
the school ; on the contrary, he neglected them for 
c Crerraan and Chemistry. His abilities were superior, 
but deteriorated by eccentricity. At the age of six- 
teen he was sent to the University of Oxford, where 
he soon distinguished himself by publishing a paia- 
^et, under the absurd and world-defying titie of 
The Necessity of Atheism; for yrbach he was ex- 
pelled the University. 

The event proved fatal to his procpects in life ; 
and the treatment he received from his femily was 
too harsh to win him from error. His foth^, how- 
ever, in a short time rekated, and he wae Deceived 
home ; but he tooi^ so little trouble to ooncilijate the 
esteem of his friends, that he found the he«se w- 
comfortable, and left it. He then went to London ; 
where he eloped with a young lady to Gretn»-gieen. 
Their united ases amounted to tluity-two ; uA the 
match being deemed unsuitable to his rank aad 
prospects, it so exasperated his father, that he broke 
off in. communication with him. 

After their marriage the young couple resided 
some time in Edinburgh. They then passed ovor to 
Ireland, which being in a state of disturbwMse, Shsl- 
ley took a part in polities, mose reasonable thu 
xzught have been expected. He iaeidoated nod«ca> 
tion* 

About this time he became devoted to the eiiltiv»> 
tion of his poetical talents ; but his worics were sd- 
lied with the erroneous induetione of an vndB^ 



^ftiadinf wlucb* iiMsiawrh a» htf rogarded att ik^ 
e»0tixtf wozld in the wioog* must be c<HiMdeie44W 
liaving Deen ei£bM ahMUei^ or defective. 

Hi« cash manriajge pnovied, of coumei an imhappif 
one* Aiter Hbe burth oi two rJbadrep, a Bepara(bioiit 
by Burtual consent 4ook place, aad Hns. SJieUsy 
committed suicide* 

He tbea Bwrned a daughter of Mr. Godwin, the 
autUpr of Caleb Williams, and thiey ^stdadlor eone 
tune at Gieat Marlow, in Bttckii^ham«liiie^ mtteb 
respected for their durity. In the mean time, hi« 
iireligious 4^fmi(mB had aittiacted puWc notice, and* 
in consequence of bis vuMatislEactoiy notkuw of the 
Pdty, his children, probably at the instance of bis 
father, were taken mm Idm by a dacoee^of the LonI 
Chancellor: an eTemt which, vith incrpsMy peeu«- 
niary ^mbanassnents, iadnoed him to fuit '^Ti^n^ 
with. the intention of never letnpiinfc 

Bein^ in -Switzeiland when Lord BynsQ* alter hjp 

domeatic triiNdations,arri¥ed at Geneva, th^ became 

acquainted. He then crossed the Alps, and agajn 

at Venice seaewed his friendship with his L«4shi{^ 

he thence passed to Rome, where he resided some 

tixae ; andafter visiting Naqples, fixed his penmanent 

j^esidenoe in Tuscany. His acquirements wese •coo- 

atantly anapsienting, and he was without question 

an acccnai^ii^d person. He was, however, more 

fof a metaphfrsician than a poet, though there ut 

s|]lendid specimens of poetical thought in his worhs. 

JkM ^ man, he was ol»|ected to oidy on account of 

liis speculative ^q^nnions; for he possessed many 

amiable qualilies, was just ia his intentMms, and 

4^nerou8 to excess. 

When he had se^ Mr. Hunt established in the 
Casa Lanfranchi with Lord Bvron at Pisa, Mr. Shel- 
ley netumed to Leghorn, for the purpose c^ taking a 
sea excursion; an amusement to which he was 
much attached. During a violent storm the boat 
was swamped, and the party on board were sU 
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drotnicd* Tlmr bodies were* bowfcr, afterwvd 
eait on Aore^ Mr. 81idley*s was foand neir 1^ 
Beggio, and, being greatly deoomposed, and imfit to 
be leoKn^ed, it was &tenniiied to lednce the rein^^ 
to asbety that diey might be carried to a place of 
sepultiire. Accoidingly pieparatioiia were made for 
theboming. 

Wood in abtrndance was found on the flhore, con- 
fisting of old trees and the wreck of ressels : the 
spot itself was well suited for the ceremony. Tlie 
magnificent bay of Spezia was on the right, and 
Leghorn on the left, at equal distances of about 
two-and-twenty miles. The headlands project boldly 
far into the sea ; in front lie several islai^lB, and be- 
hind dark forests and the cliffy Apennines. Nothing 
was omitted that could exalt and dignify the mourn- 
ful rites with the associations of classic antiqmty : 
frankincense and wine were not forgotten. The 
weather was serene and beautiful, and the pacified 
ocean was silent, as the flame rose with extraordi- 
nary brightness. Lord Byron was present ; but he 
should himself have described the scene, and what 
he felt. 

These antique obsequies were undoubtedly affect- 
ing; but the return of the mourners from the bum- 
irig is the most appalling orgia, without the horror 
of crime, of which I have ever heard. When the 
dutv was done* and the ashes collected, they dined 
and drank much together, and bursting from the 
calm mastery with which they had repressed Aeir 
feelings during the solemnity, gave way to frantie 
exuUc^tion. They were all drunk ; they sang, ther 
shouted, and their barouche was driven like a whirl- 
wind througti the forest. I can conceive nothing 
descriptive of the demoniac revelry of that fhgfat, 
but scraps of the dead man's own song of Faust, 
Mephistophiles, and Ignis Fatuus, in alternate chorak 

Tbe Umim of Ui« aplMre of dnam, 
TU» b«ttttdi of tnM ukd ftiM an pMt; 
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ImA Dw 00 tboa wMiMnf GlsHii; 

Lead vm onwanb, tu and Hut, 
To the wide, the deaeit 



Bnt see how pwift, advance and shift, 

Trees hehtaid tr ee s row by row. 
Now clift by dift, rocks bead aad Uft, 

Their flnwning foreheads as we go; 
The gianlpsnoated crus, ho! ho * 

How they saort, and how they blow. 

HoiMMir hcT to whom honour is dne, 
Old mother Baabo, honour ta yon. 
An able sow with old Banbo upon her 
Is worthy efglMT and worthy of honoor. 

The way is wide, the way is long 
But what is that for a Bedlam tluongf 
Some en a ram, and some on « prong. 
On poles and on broomsticks we flatter aUmg. 

Bvsry trongh will be boot enongh. 

With a rag for a sail, we ean sweep thronch tbe iky. 

Who flies not t»-njl|^, when means he to ^f 



CHAPTER XU 

nit 7\m Fit>$emi-~Wenur—T%e D^mme4 Traiufurmeir^Xkn J ua m 
The LSberiA^KamMufroim Fisn to CTenMi. 



I HAYv never keard exactly where the tngfedy of 
The Two Foscari was written ; that it wsu! imagined 
in Venice \a probable. The subject is, peihaps, not 
very fit for a drama, for it has no action; but it is 
ricn in tragic materials, revenge and affection, and 
the composition is full of the peculiar stuff of the 
poet's own mind. The exulting sadnesi^ with which 
Jacopo Foscah looks in the first scene from the 
window, on the Adriatic, is Byron himself recalling 
his enjoyment of the sea. 

How nuuiy a time have I 
Oofen with am still testier, heoit mere daring, 
V» vftve «tt (oughen'd : ir<th «t nwjnunev'* atrpM 
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Flincins *• bttlowB back from my drenoVd taair. 
And teughinc flrom my lip A' aadadona telne 
'Wliich Ufls'd it like a wiae-cnp. 

•Hie whole passage, both prelude and remaindeiv 
glows with the delicious recollections of laving and 
revelling in the summer waves* But tl» exiles 
feeling is no less beautifully given and appropriate 
to the author's condition, far more so, indeed, than 
to that of Jacopo Foscari. 

Had I gone flnth 
Fitmi my own land, like the old patriarebs, seeking 
Another region with their flocks and herds ; 
Had I been cast out like the Jews fh>m Zion» 
Or like our fhthera driven by Attila 
From ffertile Italy to barren islets, 
I would have given some tears to my late ooiintry. 
And many thoughts ; but afterward addreaa'd 
Myself to those about me, to create 
A new home and first state. 

What follows is still more pathetic : 

Ay— we but hear 
Of the survivors' toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success ; but who can nmnber 
The hearts which broke in silence of that partiiig. 
Or after their departure ; of that malady* 
Which calls up green and natiye fields to view 
From the rough deep with such identity 
To the poor exUe's fever'd eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrained from treading them? 
That melody t which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pastime for the ling'ring sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, when flir away 
' From his snow-canopy of cliffb and ctonds. 
That he feeds on the sweet but poisonous thought 
And dies.— You call this weakness ! It is strength, 
I say— the parent of all honest fteling : 
He who loves not his country can love nothing. 

marima. 
Obey her tSien, t la die that puts thee fintb. 

JACOrO FOSCARI. 

Ay, there It is. T is like a mother's cursed 
Upon my soul— the. mark is set upon me. 
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The exiles you speak of 'went forth by natioiw: 
Their hands upheld each other by the way; 
Their tenta were pitch'd together— I In aloue^ 

Ah, you never yet 
Were fhr away flwm Venice— never saw 
Herbeantiflil towers in the receding distanoft, 
While every flirrow of the vessel's track 
Seemed ploughing deep into your heart ; you nerer ' 
Saw day go down upon your native Sj^res 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory. 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not 

All this speaks of the voluntary exile's own re- 
grets, and awakens sympathy for the angmsh which 
pride concealed, but unable to repress, gave vent to 
m the imagined sufferings of one that was to him 
as Hecuba. 

It was at Pisa that Werner, or the Inheritance, a 
tragedy, was written, or at least completed. It is 
taken entirely from the German's tale, Kniitzner, 

Published many years before, by one of the Miss 
lees, in their Canterbury Tales. So far back as 
1815, Byron began a drama upon the same subject, 
and nearly completed an act when he was inter- 
rupted. "I have adopted," he says himself, "the 
characters, plan, and even the language of many 
parts of this story;*' an acknowledgment which 
exempts it from that kind of criticism to which hiii 
principal works are herein subjected. 

But The Deformed Transformed, which was also 
written at Pisa, is, though confessedly an imitation 
of Goethe's Faust, substantially an original work- 
in the opinion of Mr. Moore, it probably owes some- 
thing to the author's painful sensibility to the defect 
in his own foot ; an accident which must, from the 
acuteness with which he felt it, have essentially con- 
tributed to enable him to comprehend and to express 
the envy of those afflicted with irremediable excep- 
tions to the ordinary course of fortune, or who have 
been amerced by nature of their fair proportions. 
But save only a part of the first scene, the sketch 
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will not rank among xIa felicitoiw 'WCttkB of tlie poet. 
It was intended to be a ■atife-probably, at least— 
but it is only a fragment—a failure. 

Hitherto I have not noticed Don Juan otherwise 
than incidentally. It was commenced in Venice, 
and afterward continued at intervals to the end of 
the sixteenth canto, until the author left Pi«a, when 
it was not resumed, at least no more has been pub- 
lished. Strong objections have been made to its 
moral tendency; but, in the opinion of many, it is 
the poet's masterpiece, and undoubtedly it displays 
aU the variety of his powers, combined with a qnamt 
playfulness not found to an equal degree in any other 
of his works. The serious and pathetic portions 
are exquisitely beautiful ; the descriptive have all tl» 
distinctness of the best pictures m Childe Harold, 
and are, moreover, generally drawn from nature, 
while the satire is for the most part curiously asso- 
ciated and sparklin^ly witty. The characters are 
sketched with amazing firmness and freedom, and 
though sometimes grotesque, are yet not often over- 
charged. It is professedly an epic poem, but it may 
be more properly described as a poetical novel. 
Nor can it be said to inculcate any particular mora), 
or to do more than unmantle the decorum of society. 
Bold and buoyant throughout, it exhibits a free irre- 
verent knowledge of the world, laughing or mock- 
ing as the thought serves, in the most unexpected 
antitheses to the proprieties of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. 

The object of the poem is to describe the progress 
of a libertine through life, not an unprincipled pro- 
digal, whose profligacy, ffrowing with his growth, 
and strengthening with nis strength, passes from 
voluptuous indulgence into the sordid sensuality of 
. systematic debauchery, but a yoxmg gentleman, who, 
whirled by the vigour and vivacity of his animal 
spirits into a world of adventures, in which his staia 

are chiefly in fault for his liaitoMt settles at last into 



hbhaanib\ef«wgivet, a moral speaker <m diTore« 
bills, and possibly a subscriber to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. The author haa not com- 
peted his design, but such appears to have been th^ 
drift of it, aflToTdinr ample opportmiities to unveil 
tii« foibles and folMes of all sorts of Blel^-'and 
^^omen too. It is generally suppoiBed to ctmUim 
ittueh of the author's own experience, but stilly witb 
adl its rtent knowledge of bowers and boudottSy it ia 
<ieiicient as a true linlning of the world, by showing 
naan^ as if he were sdways ruled by one predominant 
sippetite. 

In the character of Donna Inez and Don Jos6, it 
has been imagined that Lord Bjrron has sketched 
himself and his lady. It may be so ; and if it were, 
he had by that time got pretty well over the lachij. 
mation of their parting. It is no longer doubtful 
that the twenty*seventh stanza records a biographi- 
cal fact, and the thirty-sixth his own feelings; 
when, 

IPoor fellow ! he kad many things to wrmnd hiaii 
^T^t'a own, since it can do no girad on earth ; 
It' was a trying moment that which fband him 
Standing alone beside hia desolate hearth. 
Where all bishouaeturid gods lay shiver'droand him : 
No choice was left his feelings or his pride. 
Save death or Doctors' CaaunoDS. 

It has been already mentioned, that while thi) poet 
was at Dr. Glennie's academy at Dulwich, he read 
an account of a shipwreck, wmch has been supposed 
to have furnished some of the most striking inci- 
dents in the description of ttie disastrous voyage in 
the second canto in Don Juan. I have not seen that 
work ; but whatever Lord Byron may have found in 
it suitable to his purpose, he has undoubtedly made 
good use of his grandfather's adventures. The in- 
cident of the spaniel is related by the admiral. 

In the license of Don Juan, the author sterns to 

y 
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have cttnridcrefd that hi» wonted acciftaey might 
dispensed with. , 

The description of Haidee applies to an Albanian^ 
not a Greek giii» The splendour ,of his (atber's 
house is altogether pjreposterous ; and the inland has 
no lesemblance to those of the Cyclades. With the 
exertion of Zea, his Lordship, however, did noi 
visit them. Some degree of error and unlike de- 
scriptiony runs indeed through the Whole of the still 
life around the portrait of Haidee. The fSte which 
Lambro discovers on his return, is, however, prettily 
described; and the dance is as perfect as true. 

And flurther on a gmap of Grecian giria, 
The first and tallest her white kerchief waring. 
Were •trong together Uke a row of pearls, 
linVd band in hand and dancing ; each too hating 
Down her white neck loog floating auburn curls. 
Their leader sang, and bounded to her sonff, 
With choral step and yoioe, tiie Tirgin throng. 

The account of Lambro proceeding to the house ]»' 
poetically imagined; and, in his character, may be 
traced a vivid likeness of Ali Pashaw, and happy 
illustrative allusions to the adventures of that chief. 
The fourth canto was written at Ravenna; it is 
so said within itself; and the description of Dante's 
sepulchre there may be quoted for its truth, and the 
sweet modulation of the moral reflection interwoven 
with it. 

4 

I pass each day where Dante^ bones are laM ; 
A little cupola, mora neat than solemn, 
^ Protects bis dost ; but reverence here is paid 

To the bard^s tomb and not the warrior's colnmu.- 
The time must come when both alike decayed, 
The chieftain's trophy and the poet's volume 
Will sink where lie the songs and wars of eafth. 
Before Felides' death or Homer's birth. 

The fifth canto was also written in Ravenna. Bot 
T$ is not my intention to analyze this eccentric ana 
meandering poem ; a composition which cannot he 
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iMi estimated by extracts. Without, therefore^ 
dwelling at greater length on its variety and merits, 
I would" only observe that the general accuracy of 
the poet's descriptions is verified by that of the 
scenes in which Juan is placed in England, a point 
the reader may determine for himself; while tlie 
iragueness of the parts derived from books, or 
sketched from fancy, as contrasted with them, justi^ 
the opinion, that invention was not the most enu- 
nent faculty of Byron, either in scenes or in cha^ 
racters. Of the demerits of the poem it is only ne- 
cessary to remark, that it has been proscribed on 
account of its immorality; perhaps, however, there 
was more of prudery than of equity in the decision, 
at least it is liable to be so considered, so long as re- 
prints are permitted of the older dramatists, with all 
their unpruned licentiousness. 

But the wheels of Byron's destiny were now hur- 
rying. Both in the conception ai\d composition of 
Don Juan he evinced an increasing disregard of the 
world's opinion ; and the project of The Liberal was 
still more fatal to his reputation. Not only were the 
invidious eyes of bigotry now eagerly fixed upon 
his conduct, but those of admiration were saddened 
and turned away from him. His principles, which 
would have been more Correctly designated as para- 
doxes, were objects of jealousy to the Tuscan 
Government; and it has been already seen that 
there was a disorderliness about the Casa Lanfranchi 
which attracted the attention of the police. His 
situation in Pisa became, in consequence, irksome; 
and he resolved to remove to Genoa, an intention 
which he carried into effect about the end of Sep- 
tember, 1822, at which period his thoughts began to 
gravitate towards Greece. Having attained to the 
summit of his literary eminence, he grew ambitious 
pf trying fortune in another field of adventure. 

In all the migrations of Lord Byron there was ever 
something grotesque and desultory. In moyii^ 
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from Ravenna to Pisa, his caravan consisted of 
flervants, five carriages, nine horses, a nuHikey, a 
bidldog, and a mastiff, two cats, three peafoipvl, a 
harem of hens, books, saddles, and firearms, vi^ith a 
ehaos of furniture ; nor was tli^ ezodus less fantas- 
tical ; for in addition to all his own clanjamphiy, he 
Jhad Mr. Hunt's miscellaneous assemblage of chattels 
fod ch^ttery and little ones- 



CHAPTER XLI. 



^enoa—Ckange in the Manners of Lord Byron-^Kesidenee at the Caem 
Sahtzzi—Tne Liberal— Remarks on the Poete Works in gtnenU, and 
on Hunts Stricttwes on his Character, 

Prsviously to their arrival at Genoa, a house had 
been taken for Lord Byron and the Guiccioli in Al- 
baro, a pleasant village on a hill, in the vicinity of 
the city; it was the Casa Saluzzi, and I have been 
told, that during the time he resided there, he seemed 
to ei\joy a more unifonn and temperate gayety than 
in any fonner period of his life. There might have 
been less of sentiment in his felicity, than when he 
lived at Ravenna, as he seldom wrote poetry, but he 
^peared to some of his occasional visiters, who 
knew him in London, to have become more agreeable 
and manly. I may add, at the risk of sarcasm for 
the vanity, that in proof of his mellowed temper to- 
wards me, besides the kind frankness with which 
he received my friend, as already mentioned, he sent 
ine word, by the Earl of Blesinton, that he had read 
my novel of The Entail three times, and thought the 
old Leddy Grippy one of the most living-like heroines 
he had ever met with. This was the more agreeable^ 
8S I had heard within the same week, that Sir Walter 
Scott had done and said nearly the same thing. Half 
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-Ae compliment from two sueh men would be some- 
thing to be proud of. , 

Lord B3nroa's residence at Albaro was separate from 
that of Mr. Hunt* and, in consequence, they were 
laaore rarely together than when domiciled under the 
same roof as at Pisa. Indeed, by this time, if one 
may take Mr. Hunf s own account of the matter, they 
appear to have become protty well tired of each other- 
He had found out that a peer is, as a friend, but as 
ai plebeian, and a great poet not always a high- 
minded man. His Lordship had, on his part, disco- 
vered that sometliing more than smartness or inge- 
nuity is necessary to protect patronage from famili- 
arity. ' Perhaps intimate acquaintance had also tended 
to enable him to appreciate, with greater accuracy, 
the meretricious genius and artificial tastes of his 
copartner in The Liberal. It is certain that he laughed 
at his affected admiration of landscapes, and consi- 
dered his descriptions of scenery as drawn from pic- 
tures. 

One day, as a friend of mine was conversing with 
his Lordship at the Gasa Saluzzi, on the moral im- 
pressions of magnificent scenery, he happened to 
remark that he thought the view of the Alps in the 
evening, from Turin, the sublimest scena he nadever 
beheld. ^ it is impossible,'' said he, ^ at such a time, 
when all the west is golden and glowing behind theniy 
to contemplate «uch vast masses of the Deity with* 
out being awed into rest, and forgetting such things 
as man and his follies." '* Hunt," said his Lordship^ 
smiling, ^ has no perception of the sublimity of Alp- 
ine scenery; he calls a mountain a great impostor." 

In the mean time the materials for the first number 
of The Liberal had been transmitted to London, 
where, the manuscript of The Vision of Judgment 
was already, and something of its quality known^ 
All his Lordship's friends were disturbed at the idea 
of the publication. They did not like the connexion 
he had ibrmed with Mr. Shelley— -they liked sjtill Jlew 

Yi 
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the copetftn^ with Mt. Hunt. Wi& the Jtistice m^ 
injustice of these dislikes I have nothing to do. It 
is an historical fact that they exited, and becaaie 
iliotives with those who deemed themselves the one- 
tOK^em of his Lordship's fame^ to seek a disscdutioii 
of the association. 

The fiiBt number of The liberal, containing The 
Vision of Judgment, was received soon after the co* 
partneryhad established themselves atGenoa,accom' 
panied with hopes and fears. Much good could nol 
be anticipated from a work which outraged &e loyal 
and decorous sentiments of the nation towards tiie 
memory of George III. . To the second number Lord 
Byron contributed the Heaven and Earth, a sacred 
drama, which has been much misrepresented in con- 
sequence of its fraternity with Don Juan and The 
Vision of Judgment $ for it contains no exprennon to 
which leli^on can oiiject, nor breathes a thought a8 
vaiianee tnth the Genesis. The history. <^ IKeo^ture^ 
affords no instance of a condemnation less justiiiablei 
on the plea ctf ptofanity, than that of thk Mystery* 
That it abounds in literary l^mishes, both of plan 
and laiigv^ie, and that there are harsh jangles and 
dfiscoids in the verse, is not disputed; but still it 
aboimds in a grave patriarchal spirit, and is echo ta 
the oracles of Adain and Melchisedek. It may not 
be worthy of Lord Byron's genii^ but it does him 
no dishonour, and contains passages which accoitl. 
Irith the solemn diapasons of ancient devotion. The 
disgust which the Vision of Judgment had produced, 
pendered it easy to perraade th^ woiid that there was 
impiety in the Heaven and Earth, although, in p<Mnt 
of fact, it may be described as hallow^ with the 
Scriptinal theology of Milton. The objections to its 
Htetary defects were magnified into sins against 
wotahip and religion. 

The Libetal stoj^ped with the fourth number, I be« 
lieve. It disappointed not merely literary men in 
ganeial, but even the most special admirers of tlw 



talents of the contributors. The main defeet of tlM 
work was a lack of knowledge. Neither in style 
nor genius, nor even in general ability, was it want- 
ing ; but where it showed learning it was not of a 
kind in which the age took much interest. More- 
over, the manner and cast of thinking of all the writers 
in it were familiar to the public, and they were too 
few in number to variegate their pages with sufficient 
novelty. But the main cause of the failure was. the 
antipa.thy formed and fostered agaiast it before it 
appeared. It was cried down, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that it did not much deserve a better fate. 

With The Liberal I shall close my observations on 
the works of Lord Byron. They are too volumi- 
nous to be examined even in the brief and sketchy 
manner in which I have considered those which are 
deemed the principal. Besides, they are not, like 
them, all characteristic of the author, though posr 
sessing great similarity in style and thought to one. 
another. Nor would such general criticism accord 
with the plan of this work. Lord Byron was not 
always thinking of himself; like other authors, he 
sometimes wrote from imaginary circumstances ; and 
often fancied both situations and feelings which had 
no reference to his own, nor to his experience. But 
were the matter deserving df the research, I am per- 
suaded, that with Mr. Moore's work, and the poet's 
original journals, notes, and letters, innumerable ad- 
ditions might be made to the list of passages which 
the incidents of his own life dictated. 

Tlie abandonment of The Liberal closed his Lord"- 
ship's connexion with Mr. Hunt; their friendship, if 
such ever really existed, was ended long before. It 
is to be regretted that B3nron has not given some ac- 
count of it himself; for tlie manner in which he is re* 
presented to have ac^d towards his imfortunate part- 
ner, renders another version of the tale desirable. 
At the same time — and I am not one of those who arp 
disposed to magnify the faults and infirmities of Byx^m 
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-^— I fear there is no excess of truth in Hnnfs opi» 
nion of him. I judge by an account which Lord 
Byron gave himself to' a mutual fiiend, who did not, 
however, see the treatment in eitactly the same light 
as that in which it appeared to me. But, while I ean^ 
not regard his Lordsnip's conduct as otherwise than 
unworthy, still the pains which Mr. Hunt has taken 
to elaborate his character and dispositions into every 
modification of weakness, almost justifies us in think- 
ing that he was treated according to his deserts. 
Byron had at least the manners of a gentleman, and 
though not a Judicious knowledge of the world, he yet 
possessed pnidence enough not to be always un- 
guarded. Mr. Hunt informs us, that when he joined 
his Lordship at Leghorn, his own health was impaired, 
and that his disease rather increased than diminished 
during his residence at Pisa and Genoa ; to say no- 
thing of the effect which the loss of his friend had on 
him, and the disappointment he suffered in The Li- 
beral, sotne excuse may, therefore, be made for him. 
In such a condition, misapprehensions were natural ; 
jocularity might be mistaken for sarcasm, and caprice 
felt as insolence. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

%ard 9yr9H resolvet to join the GretAs— Arrives at Cephcdonia—Gredc 
Factions'' Sends Emissaries to the Grecian Chie/s-^Wntes to London 
abtnU the Loan-^To Mavrocordato on the Dissentioni^—&nbarks itt 
last /or MissoUntghi 

While The Liberal was halting onward to its na* 
tural doom, tlie attention of Lord Byron was at- 
tracted towards the struggles of Greece. 

In that country his genius was first effectually de. 
▼elQped ; his name was associated with many of its 
'ttoflt romantic soeoeS' and the cause was popiilitf 
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with all the educated aad refined of Europe. He 
had formed besides a personal attachment to the 
land, and perhaps many of his most agreeable loct^ 
associations were fixed amid the ruins of Greece, 
and in her desolated valleys. The name is indeed 
alone calculated to awaiken the noblest feelings of 
humanity. The spirit of her poets, the wisdom and 
the heroism of her worthies ; whaterer is splendid 
in genius, unparalleled in art, glorious in arms,' and 
wise in philosophy, is associated in their highest 
excelleaoe with that beautiful region. 

Had Lord Byron never been in Greece, he was, 
undoubtedly, one of those men whom the resurrec- 
tion of her spirit was likeliest to interest ; but he 
was not also one fitted to do her cause much service. 
His innate indolence, his sedentary habits, and that 
all-engrossing consideration for himself, which, in 
every situation, marred his best impulses, were 
shackles upon the practice of the stem bravery in 
himself which he has so well expressed in his works. 

It was expected when he sailed for Greece, nor 
was the expectation unreasonable with those who 
believe imagination and passion to be of the same 
element, that the enthusiasm which flamed so highly 
in his verse was the spirit of action, and would 
prompt him to undertake some great enterprise. . 
But he was only an artist; he cot^d describe bold 
adventures and represent high feeling, as other 
gifted individuals give eloquence to canvass and 
activity to marble ; but he did not possess the wiEM> 
dom necessary for the instruction of councils. I 
do, therefore, venture to saj^, that in embarking for 
Greece, he was not entirely influenced by such exo* 
terical motives as the love of fflory or the aspira- 
tions of heroinn. His laurels nad for some timd 
ceased to flourish, the sear and yellow, the mildew 
and decay, had fallen upon them, and he was aware 
that the bright round of his fame was ovalling from 
the full and showing the dim rough edge of wanmg.' 
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He was, moreover, tired of the Guiccioli,'aii9 
again afflicted with a desire for some new object 
with which to be in earnest. The Greek cause 
seemed to offer this, and a better chance for distinc- 
tion than any other pursuit in which he cbiild thc» 
engage. In the spring of 1833 he accordingly made 
preparations for transferring himself from Genoa to' 
Greece, and opened a correspondence with the 
leaders of the insurrection, that the importance of 
his adhesion might be duly appreciated. 

Greece, with a fair prospect of ultimate success^ 
was at that time as distracted in her councils as 
ever. Her arms had been victorious, but the ancient 
jealousy of the Greek mind was unmitigated. The 
third campaign had commenced, and yet no regnlar 
government had been organized; the fiscal resources 
of the country were neglected: a wild energy 
against the Ottomans was all that the Greeks coi3a 
depend on for continuingthe war. 

Lord Byron arrived in Cephalonia about the mid- 
^e of August, 1633, where he fixed his residence 
for some time. This was prudent, but it said 
nothing. for that spirit of enterprise with which a 
man engaging in such a cause, in such a country* 
and with such a people, ought to have been actuated 
— especially after Marco Botzaris, one of the best 
and most mstinguished of the chiefs, had earnestly 
urged him to join him at Missolonghi. I fear that I 
may not be able to do justice to B3nron's part in the 
afiairs of Greece ; but I shall try. He did not dis- 
appoint me, for he only acted as might have be^ 
eipected, firom his unsteady energies. Many, how- 
ever, of his other friends loneed, in vam to hear of 
that blaze of heroism, by which they anticipated 
that his appearance in the field would be distin- 
guished. 

Among his earliest proceedings was the equip* 
ment of forty Suliotes, or Albanians, whom he sent 
lo Marco Botzaris to assist in the defence of Mis* i 



i^mlonghr. Aii adventuier of more daring would 
have gone with them ; and when the battle was every 
in which Botzaris fell, he transmitted bands^ges and 
medicines, of which he had brought a large supply 
from Italy^ and pecuniary suecour, to the wounded. 
This was considerate, but there was too much con-* 
sideration in all that he did at tl)is time, neither in 
unison with the impulses of his natural charactiery 
nor consistent with the heroic enthusiasm witii 
mrhich the admirers of his poetry imagined he waa 
](indled. 

In the mean time he had offered to advance one 
thousand dollars a-month for the succour of Misso- 
k>nghi and the troops with Marco Botzaris ; but the 
government, instead of accepting the offer, inti- 
mated that they wished prev(ously to confer with 
him, which he interpreted into a desire to direct the 
expenditure of the money to other purposes. la 
this opinion his Lordship was probably not mistaken ; 
hut his own account of his feeling in the business 
does not tend to exalt the magnanimity of his 
attachment to the cause : "I will take care," says 
he, " that it is for the public cause, otherwise I will 
not advance a para. The opposition say they want 
to cajole me, and the party in power say the others' 
wish to seduce me; so, between the two, I have a 
difficult part to play ; however, I will have nothing: 
to do with the factions, unless to reconcile them, il 
possible." 

. It is difficult to conceive that Lord B3rront '* the* 
searcher of dark bosoms," could have expressed 
himself so weakly and with such vanity ; but the 
^adow of coming fate h^d already reached him, 
and his judgment was suffering in the blight that 
had fallen on his reputation. To think of the p06si-< 
bility of reconciling two Greek factions, or any fac-' 
tions, implies a degree of ignorance of mankind, * 
which, unless it haid been given in his Lordship's 
Qwn writingy woul,d not have been credible ; and w 
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fDlurnng noddiigtad^wiai the he^ooB, §afe whaHi 
pmpofle went he to Gieoooy mileoB it was to take a 
part with one of them f I abstain from sayia^ what 
I tldiik of his hesitatioii in coing to the goTemment 
instead of sending two ci his assodated adven- 
tmeiSv Mr. Tiehiwney and Mr.. Hamilton Bkowb, 
wlioin he despatched to edleet intefligenee as to Hie 
leal state of things, snbstitating their Judgment for 
hiaown. When the Hercules, Sie ship he chartered 
to cany him to Grsece, weighed ai^bor, he was 
committed with the Greeks, and ereiy thing fliioit 
of nneqnivocal foUyhe was hoimd to hare dnie 
with and for them. 

His two enrissaries or envoys proceeded to Tripo- 
lizza, where they foond Colocotroni seated in the 
palace of the late vizier, Velhi Pashaw, in great 
power; the coart-3rard and galleries Med with 
armed men in garrison, while there was no enemy 
at that time in me Morea able to come against them ! 
The Greek chieftams, like their classic predeixssors, 
though embarked in the same adventme, were per- 
sonal adversaries to each other. Colocotroni spoke 
of his ccnnpeer Mavrocordato in the very language 
of Agamemnon, when he said that he had declared 
to him, miless he desisted from his intrigue^, he 
would mount him on an ass and whip him out of 
the Morea; and that he had only been restrained 
from doing so by the representation of his friends, 
who thought it would injure their common cause. 
Such was the spirit of the chiefs of the factions 
which Lord Byron thought it not impossible to re- 
concile ! 

At this time Missolonghi was in a critical state, 
being blockaded both by land and sea; and the 
report of Trelawney fo Lord B3rrott concerning it, 
was calculated to rouse his Lordship to activitv. 
^' There have been,'' says he, *' thirty battles fought 
and won by the late Marco Botzaris, and his gallant 
tribe of Suliotes, who are shut up in Missotongihi.. 
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Ji it fall, Athens will be in danger, and thonsandi 
of throats cut : a few thousand dollars would pro- 
iride ships to relieve it; a portion of this sum is 
jraised, and I would coin my l^art to save this key 
of Greece.'^ Bravely said! but deserving of little 
attention. The fate of Missolonj^ could have had 
no visible effect on that of Athens. 

The distance between these two places is more 
than a hundred miles, and Lord Byron was well ac- 
quainted with the local difficulties of the intervening 
country ; still it was a point to which the eyes of 
the Greeks were all at that time directed ; and Mav- 
rocordato, then in correspondence with Lord Byron, 
and who was endeavouring to collect a fleet for the 
relief of the place, induced his Lordship to under- 
take to provide the money necessary for the equip- 
nient of the fleet, to the extent of twelve thousand 
pounds. It was on this occasion his Lordship ad- 
dressed a letter to the Greek chiefs, that deserves to 
be quoted, for the sagacity with which it suggests 
what may be the conduct of the great powers of 
Christendom. 

^I must frankly confess,*' says he, ^thaX unless 
union and order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan 
will be in vain, and all the assistance which the 
Greeks could expect from abroad, an assistance 
which might be neither trifling nor worthless, will 
he suspended or destroyed ; and what is worse, the 
great powers of Europe, of whom no one was an 
enemy to Greece, but seemed inclined to favour her 
in consenting to the establishment of an independent 
power, %vill l^ persuaded that the Greeks are unable 
to govern themselves, and will, perhaps, undertake 
to arrange your disorders in such a way, as to blast 
the brightest hopes you indulge, and that are in- 
dulged by your friends." 

In the mean time. Lord Byron was still at the villa 
he had hired in Cephalonia, where his eonduct was 
^ther that oi a spectator than an ally. Coloisd 
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Stanhope, in a letter of the 36th of November^ 
d/escribes him as having been there about three 
months, and spending his time exactly as every one 
acquainted with his habits must have expected.- 
'* The first six weeks he spent on board a mercfaant- 
vessel, and seldom went on shore,. except on busi- 
ness. Since that period he has lived in a little yUIsL 
m the country, in absolute retirement. Comit 
Gamba (brother to the Guiccioli) being his only com- 
panion."— Such, surely, was not exactly playing 
that part in the Greek cause which he had tau^ght 
the world to look for. It is true, that the accounts 
received there of the Greek afl^rs were not then 
favourable. Every body concurred in representing 
the executive government as devoid of public virtue, 
and actuated by avarice or personal ambition. This 
intelligence was certainly not calculated to increase 
Lord B3rron's ardour, and may partly excuse the 
causes of his personal inactivity. I say personal, 
because he had written to London to accelerate the 
attempt to raise a loan, and, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Stanhope, he addressed a letter to Mavro- 
cordato respecting the inevitable consequences of 
their calamitous dissensions. The object of tbn 
letter was to induce a reconciliation between the 
rival factions, or to throw the odium, of having 
thwarted the loan, upon the Executive, and thereby 
to degrade the members of it in the opinion of tlie 
people. '* I am very uneasy,'* said his Lordship to 
the prince, ^ at hearing that the dissensions of Greece 
still continue; and at a moment when she might 
triumph over every thing in general, as ^e has tri- 
umphed in part. Greece is at present placed between 
three measures ; either to reconquer her liberty, or 
to become a dependence of the sovereigns of Europe, 
or to return to a Turkish province ; she has already 
the choice only of these three alternatives. Civil war 
is but a road which leads to the two latter. If she 
i» desirous of the fate of Wallachia and the Crimes^ 
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slie may obtain it io^morrow ; if that of Italy, tin 
day after. But if she wishes to become truly 
Crreece, free and independent^ she must resolve to- 
cUsy^ or she will never again have the opportunity,** 
Ac ^. 

Meanwhile, the Greek people became impatient 
for Lord Byron to come among them. They looked 
forward to his arrival as to the coming of a Messiah. 
Three boats were successively despatched for him ; 
and two of them returned, one after the other, with- 
out him. On the 29th of December, 1833, however, 
bis Lordship did at last embark. 



CHAPTER XLIIl. 

Lord Byron'* CoiuierMtfunw on Rdigien toith Dr. Kennedf, 

WHn<i Lord Byron was hesitating, in the island of 
Cephalonia, about proceeding to Greece, an occuf- 
lence took place, of which so much has been made, 
that I may not venture to cast it into the notes of the 
appendix. I allude to the acquaintance he forpied 
with a Dr. Kennedy, the publication of whose con- 
versations with him on religion has attracted some 
degree of public attention. 

This gentleman was originally destined for the 
Scottish bar, but afterward became a student of 
medicine, and entering the medical department of 
the army, happened to be stationed in Oephalonia 
when Lord Byron arrived. He appears to have been 
a man of kind dispositions, possessed of a better 
heart than judgment ; in all places wherever his duty 
bore him he took a lively interest in the condition 
of the inhabitants, and was active, both in his ott^ . 
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cial and private capacity, to impTOve it« He had^a 
taste for circulating pious tracts, and zealously eo* 
operated in distributing copies of the Scriptures. 

Firmly settled, himself, in a conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, he was eager to make converts 
to his views of the doctrines ; but whether he was 
exactly the kind of apostle to achieve the conversion 
of Lord Byron may, perhaps* be doubted. His sin- 
cerity and the disinterestedness of his endeavours 
would secure to him from his Lordship an indulgent 
imd even patient hearing. But I fear that without 
some more effectual calling, the amiments he 
appears to have employed were not likely to have 
made Lord Byron a proselyte. His Lordship was 
so constituted in his mind, and by his temperament, 
that nothing short of regeneration could have made 
him a Christian, according to the gospel of Dr. 
Kennedy. 

' Lord Byron had but loose feelings in religion — 
scarcely any. His sensibility and a slight consti- 
tutional leaning towards superstition ^id omens 
showed that the sense of devotion was, however, 
alive and awake within him \ but with him religion 
was a sentiment, and the convictions of the under^^ 
standing had nothing whatever to do with his creed* 
That he was deeply imbued with the essence of 
natural piety ; that he often felt the power and being 
of a God tm-illing in all Ills frame, and glowiug in 
his bosom, I declare my thorough persuasion ; and 
that he believed in some of the tenets and in the 
philosophy of Christianity, as they influence the 
spirit and conduct of men, I am as uttle disposed to 
doubt ; especially if those portions of his works 
which only trend towards tne subject, and which 
bear the impression of fervour and earnestness, may 
be admitted as evidence. But he was not a member 
of any particular church, and, without a reconstruc- 
tion of his mind and temperament, I venture to say, 
he could not have become such ; not in consequencQf 
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wm' too many have represented, of any predilection, 
either of feeling or principle, agsiinst Christianity, 
hut entirely owing to an organic peculiarity of mind. 
He reasoned on every topic by instinct, rather than 
by induction or any process of logic; and could 
never be so convinced of the truth or falsehood of 
an abstract proposition, as to feel it affect the cur- 
rent of his actions. He may have assented to ar- 
guments, without being sensible of ^eir truth; 
merely because they were not objectionable to his 
feelings at the time. And, in the same manner, he 
may luive disputed even fair inferences, from admit* 
ted premises, if the state of his feelings happened to 
be indisposed to the subject. I am persuaded, never- 
theless, that to class him among absolute infidels 
"were to do injustice to his memory, and that he has 
suffered uncluuritably in the opinion of ** the rigidly 
righteous,*' who, because he had not attached him- 
self to any particular sect or congregation, assumed 
that he was an adversary to religion. To claim for 
him any credit, as a pious man, would be absurd; 
but to suppose he hsui not as deep an interest as 
other men ^ in his soul's health" and welfare, was 
to impute to him a nature which cannot exist. Be- 
ing, altogether, a creature of impulses, he certainly 
could not be ever employed in doxologi^s, or en* 
gaged in the logomachy of churchmen ; but he had 
tiie sentiment which at a tamer age might have 
made him more ecclesiastical. There was as much 
truth as joke in the expression, when he wrote 

I am myaelf a modente PrMbyterlan. 

I 

A mind constituted like that of Lord Byron, was 
little susceptible of impressions from the arguments 
of ordinary men. It was necessary that Truth, in 
visiting him, should come arrayed in her solemni- 
ties, and with Awe and Reverence for her precur- 
liors. Acknowledged superiority, yea, celebrated 

Z9 
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wisdom, were indiBpendable^ to bespeak his sineeitt 
attention ; and, witiiout disparagfement, it may be 
fairly said, these were not the attributes of Dr. Ken^ 
nedy. On the contrary, there was a taint of cant 
about him — perhaps hie only acted like those who 
have it — ^but still he was not exactly the dignitary 
to confimand unaffected deference from the shtewd 
and irreverent author of Don Juan. The result veii^ 
fied what ought to have been the anticipation. The 
doctor's attempt to quicken Byron to a sense oi 
^mce failed ; but his Lordship treated him with po« 
liteness. The history of the aflair will, however, be 
Inore interesting than any reflections which it is in 
my humble power to offer. 

Some of Dr. Kennedy's acquaintances wished to 
hear him explain, in ^a logical and demonstrative 
manner, the evidences and doctrines of Christianity^ 
and Lord Byron, hearing of the intended meetinr» 
desired to be present, and was accordingly invitecL 
tie attended ; but was not present at several others 
Which followed ; he however intimated to the doc« 
tor, that he would be glad to converse with him, and 
the invitation was accepted. ** On religion,** says 
the doctor, ** his Lordship was in genertu a hearer^ 
proposing his difficulties and objections with more 
lairness than could have been expected from one 
under similar circumstances ;• and with so much 
candour, that they often seemed to be proposed 
more for the purpose of procuring information, or • ' 
satisfactory answers, than from any other mo* 
tive." 

At the first meeting. Dr. Kennedy explained, be- 
comingly, his views of the Subject, and that he had 
read every work against Christianity which fell in 
his way. It was this consideration which had in^ 
duced him with such confidence to enter upon the 
discussion, knowing, on the one hand, the strength 
of Christianity, and, on the other, the weakness of 
its assailants* *« To show you, therefore^** said tbs 
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^doctor, '^the grounds on which I demand your atten- 
tion to what I may say on the nature and evidence 
of Christianity, I shall mention the names of some 
of the authors whose works I have read or con* 
suited.** When he had mentioned all these names, 
Ix>rd Byron asked if he had read Barrow's and Stil- 
lingileet's works t The doctor replied, ** I have seen 
them, but 1 have not read them.** 

After a disquisition, chiefly relative to the history 
of Christianity, Dr. Kennedy observed, ** We must, 
on all occasions, but more particularly in fair and 
logical discussions with skeptics, or Deists, make a 
distinction between Christianity, as it is found in 
the Scriptures, and the errors, abuses, and imper- 
factions of Christians themselves. To this his 
Lordship remarked, that he always had taken care 
to make that distinction, as he knew enough of 
Christianity to feel that it was both necessary and 
just« The doctor remarked that the contrary was 
almost universally the case with those who doubted 
or denied the truth of Christianity, and proceeded to 
illustrate the statement. He then read a summary 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; but he 
had not proceeded far, when he observed signs of 
impatience in Lord Byron, who inquired if these 
sentiments accorded with the doctor's 1 and being 
answered they did, and with those of all sound Chris- 
tians, except in one or two minor things, his Lord* 
ship rejoined, that he did not wish to hear the opi' 
nions of others, whose writings he could read at any 
time, but only his own. The doctor then read on 
till coming to the expression " grace of God," his 
Lordship inquired, *• what do you mean by grace 1" 
**The primary and fundamental meaning of the 
word," replied the doctor, somewhat surprised at his 
ignorance (I quote his own language), '^is favour; 
though it varies according to the context to express 
that disposition of God which leads him to grant a 
Cayoufy the action of doing so, or the favour itself, 
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or its effects on those who receive it.** The arrrv 
gance of the use of the term ignorance here, re- 
quires no animadversion ; but to suppose the g^reat-. 
est master* tlien in existence, of tne English lan- 
guage, not acquaiuted with the meaning of the vrord, 
wben he asked to be informed of the meaning* at- 
tached to it by the individual making use of itf gives 
us some insight into the true character of the 
teacher. The doctor closed the booki as he^ per- 
ceived that Lord Byron, as he sajrs, had no distinct 
conception of many of the words used ; and his Lord- 
ship subjoined, ** What we want is, to be convinced 
that the Bible is true ; because if we can believe 
that, it will follow as a matter of course, that we 
must believe all the doctrines it contains/' 

The reply to this was to the effect,' that the obsei^ 
v^ation was partly just; but though the strongest 
evidence were produced of the Scriptures being the 
revealed will of God, they (his Lordship and others 
present) would still remain unbelievers^ unless they 
knew and comprehended the doctrines contained in 
the Scriptures. This was not conclusive, and Lord 
Byron replied, that they wished him to prove that 
the Scriptures were the word of God, which the 
doctor, with more than apostolic simplicity, said 
that such was his object, but he should like to know 
what they deemed the clearest course to follow with 
that object in view. After some farther conversa- 
tion — ^* No other plan was proposed by them," says 
the doctor; and he adds, "they had violated their 
engagement to hear me for twelve hours, for which 
I had stipulated.'' This may, perhaps, satisfy the 
reader as to the quality of the doctoi^s understand- 
ing ; but as the subject, in its bearing, touches Lord 
Byron's character, I shall proceed a little ifarther into 
the marrow of the matter. 

The inculcation beinff finished for that evenings 
liOrd B3nron said, that when he was young his mo- [ 
ther brought him up strictly s and that he had aecesf 
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^o a great many theok>gical works, and remembered 
that he was particularly pleased wiA Barrow's writ- 
ings, and that he also went regularly to church. He 
declared that he was not an infidel, who denied the 
Scriptures and wished to remain in mibelief ; on the 
contrary, he was desirous to believe, as he experi- 
enced no happiness in having his religious opinions 
so unsteady and unfixed. But he could not, he 
added, understand the Scriptures. ^ Those people 
'who conscientiously believe, I always have re- 
•spected, and was always dis]Sosed to trust in them 
more than in others.*' A desultory conversation 
then ensued, respecting the language and transla- 
'tionst>f the Scriptures; in the course of which his 
liordship remarked, that Scott, in his commentary 
on the Bible, did not say that it was the devil who 
tempted Eve, nor does the Bible say a word aboift 
the devil. It is only said that the serpent spoke, 
«nd that it was the subtlest of all the beasts of the 
iield.— >Will it be said that truth and reason were 
•served by Dr. Kennedy's* answer? "As beasts 
liave not the faculty of speech, the just inference is, 
that the beast was only an instrument made use of 
by some invisible and superior being. The Scrip- 
tulres accordingly tell us, that the devil is the fathe 
of lies — ^the lie made by the serpent to Eve being 
the first we have on record ; they call him also a 
murderer from the beginning, as he was the cause 
of the sentence of death which was pronounced 
against Adam and all his posterity; and still far- 
ther, to remove all doubt, and to identify him as 
the agent who used the serpent as an instrument, he 
is called the serpent — the devil." 

Lord Byron inquired what the doctor thought of 
the theory of Warburton, that the Jews had no dis- 
tinct idea of a future state 1 The doctor acknow- 
ledged that he had often seen, but had never read The 

* Tbe doetor eridenUy makea a mistake in eonfiHinding Sir WiUiana 
*BinitUoii with Sir William Drammoad. 
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Divine Lection. And yet, he added, had Wiaibur* 
ton read his Bible with more simplicity and atten- 
tion, he would have enjoyed a more solid and ho- 
nourable fame. 

His Lordship then said, that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties he had met with was the existence of so much 
pure and unmixed evil La the world, and which he 
could not reconcile to the idea of a benevolent Cre- 
ator. The doctor set aside the question as to the 
origin of evil; but granted the extensive existence 
of evil in the universe; to remedy which, he said, 
the Gospel was proclaimed ; and, after some of the 
customary commonplaces, he ascribed much of. the 
existing evil to the slackness of Christians in spread- 
ing the Gospel. 

*< Is there not," said his Lordship, ** some part of 
the New Testament where it appears that the disci- 
ples were struck with the state of physical evil, and 
made inquiries into the cause 1" — " There are two 
passages," was the reply. The disciples inquired, 
when they saw a man who had been bom blind, 
whether it was owing to his own or his parent's sin ? 
—and, after quoting the other instance, he concludes, 
tliat moral and physical evil in individuals are not 
always a judgment or punishment, but are intended 
to answer certain en^ in the government of the 
world. 

" Is there not," said his Lordship, " a prophecy in 
the New Testament which it is alleged has not 
been fulfilled, although it was declared that the end 
of the world would come before the generation then 
existing should pass away?" — ^**The prediction," 
said Dr. Kennedy, ** related to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which certainly took place within the 
'time assigned ; though some of the expressions de- 
scriptive of the signs of that remarkable event are 
of such a nature as to appear to apply to Christ's 
coming to Judge the world at the end of time." 

His Lordship then asked* if the doctor thought 
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that there had been fewer wars and persecutions, 
aud less slaughter and misery, in the world since the 
introduction of Christianity Uian before I The doc- 
tor answered this by observing, that since Chris- 
tianity inculcates peace and go<^-will to all men, we 
must always separate pure religion from Uie abuses 
of which its professors are guilty. 

Two other opinions were expressed by his Lord- 
ship in the conversation. The doctor, in speaking 
of the sovereignty of God, had alluded to the simi- 
litude of the potter and his clay ; for his Lordship 
said, if he were broken in pieces, he would say to 
the potter, " Why do you treat me thus 1" The other 
ivas an absurdity. It was — if the whole world were 
going to hell, he would prefer going with them than 
go alone to heaven. 

Such was the result of the ^first council of Cepha- 
lonia, if one may venture the allusion. It is mani- 
fest, without sayinff much for Lord Byron*^ inge- 
nuity, that he was fully a match for the doctor, and 
that he was not unacquainted with the subject under 
discussion. 

In the next conversation Lord Byron repeated, ''^I 
have no wish to reject Christianity without investi- 
gation ; on the contrary, I am veiy desirous of believ- 
ing. But I do not see very much the need of a Sa- 
Tiour, nor the utility of prayer. Devotion is the affec- 
tion of the heart, and this I feel. When I view the 
wonders of creation, I bow to the Majesty of Hea- 
ven; and when I feel the enjoyments of life, I feel 
grateful to God for having bestowed them upon me.** 
Upon this some discussion arose, turning chiefly on 
the passage in the third chapter of John, ** Unless a 
man is converted, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
Heaven;'* which naturally led to an explanatory in- 
terlocutor, concerning new birth, regeneration, &c. ; 
and tbence diverged into the topics which had been 
the subject of the fohner conversation. 
Among other things, Lord Byron' inquired, if the 
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doctor really tho^glit that tiie devil' appeared befimtf 
tiod, as is mentioned in the book of Job, or is it oaiy 
mi allegorical or poeticsd mode of speaking V* — ^Hie 
reply was, ** I believe itin the strict and Ikeral mean- 
ing.' 

" If it be received in a liftecad sense,** said his 
Lordship, ** it gives mt a much higher idea of the 
majesty, power, and wisdom of God, to believe that 
the devils themselves ace at his nod, and are subject 
to his control, with as much ease as the elements of 
nature follow the reisq^wctive laws which his will has 
assigned them." 

This notion was oharactenstic, and the poetical 
feeling in which it ongihated, when the doctinr at- 
tempted to explain the doctrine of the Manicheans, 
was still more distinctly developed ; for his Lardstsip 
9gain expressed how mudi the belief of 'the real ap- 
pearance of Satan, to hear and obey the commands of 
God, added to nis views of the grandeur and majesty 
of the Creator. 

This second conversation was more desultory than 
the first ; religion was brought in only incidentally, 
until his Lor&hip said, " 1 do not reject the doctrines 
of Christianity ; I want only sufficient proofs of it, to 
take up the profession in earnest ; and I do not believe 
myself to be so bad a Christian as many of them who 
preach against me vwth the greatest fury-nmany of 
whom I have never seen nor injured." 

" You have only to examine the causes which pre- 
vent you" (from being a true believer), said the doc- 
tor, '* and you will find they are futile, and only tend 
to withhold you from the bnjoyment of real happi- 
ness ; which at present it is impossible you can find." 

•* What, then, you think me in a very bad way!" 

" I certainly think you are," was the reply; "and 
this I say, not on my ovm authority, but on that of 
the Scriptures. — ^Your Lordship must be converted, 
and must be refonned, before any thing ctin be said 
of you, except that you are bad, and in a bad way.^ 
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^Bot,*' i^plifid his Lordship, *" I already bettere in 
wedestinatioiH which I know yoa belierre, and in the 
depravity of the human heart in general, and of my 
own in particular; thus you see uiere are two points 
in whi^h we agvee* I sliall get at the others by*and- 
by. You (Saittiot e^cpeet me to become a perfect 
Christian at «iice." 
And farther his Xiovdshipwdijoined; ' 

** Predeal^natioii appears to me jnst ; from my own 
reMeciicm and experience, I am influenced in a way 
which is iacompreheosible, and am led to do things 
which I never int^ded; and if there is, as we Sil 
admit, a Supreme Rider of the universe ; and if, as 
you say, he ha^ the actions of the devils, as well as 
€fi his own angols^ oomplet^y at his command, then 
Ijiose inflnences, or those arrangements of circum- 
stances, which lead us to do tlnngs against our will, 
or with ill-will, must be, also under his directions. 
Cut I have never entered into the depths of the sub^ 
ject ; I have contented myself with believing that 
there is a predestination of events, and that predes- 
tination depends on the will of Grod." 

Dr. Kfflinedy, in speaking of this second conversa^- 
tion, bears testimcmy to the respectfulness of his 
Lordship^s attention. " There was nothing in his 
ihamier which approached to levity, or any thing that 
indicated a wish to mock at religion ; though, on the 
other hand, an able Assembler would have done and 
said all that he did, with such feelings and intentions.*' 
Subsequent to the second conversation, Dr. Ken- 
nedy asked a gentleman who was intimate with Lord 
Byron, if he really thought his Lordship serious in 
)m desire to hear religion explained. ^ Has he exhi- 
bited any contempt t)r ridicide at what I have saidi" 
This gentleman, assured him that he had never 
heard Byron allude to the subject in any way which 
eottld induce him to suspect that he was merely 
a^musing himself. ^ But, on the contrary, he always 
names you with respect. I do not, however, think 

Aa 
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you have made much impression on him : he is ' fttst 
the same fellow as before. He says, he does not 
know what reUgrioa you are of» fbr you neither adhere 
to creeds or eoundls." 

It ought here to be noticed, as showing the general 
opinion entertained of his Lordship wim respect to 
these polemical conversations, that the wits of tiie 
garrison made themselves merry with what was going 
on. Some of them affected to believe, or did so, that 
Lord Byron's wish to hear Dr. Kennedy proceeded 
from a desire to have an accurate idea of the opinions 
and manners of the Methodists, in order that he might 
make Don Juan become one for a tinte, and so he 
enabled to paint their conduct with greater accuracy. 

The third conversation took place soon after tins 
comment had been made on Lord Bynm's conduct 
The doctor inquired if his Lordship had read any of 
the reUgious books he had sent. *^I have looked,** 
replied Byron, " into Boston's Fourfold State, but I 
have not had time to read it far : I am afraid it is too 
deep for me." , 

Although there was no systematic design, on the 
part of Lord Byron, to make Dr. Kennedy subser- 
vient to any scheme of ridicule ; yet it is evident 
that he was not so serious as the doctor so meritori- 
ously desired. 

" I have begun," said his Lordship, "very fairly; 
I have given some of your tracts to Fletcher (pm 
valet) who is a good sort of man, but stfll wants, like 
myself, some reformation; and I hope he will spread 
them among the other servants, who require it still 
more. Bruno, the physician, and Gamba, are busy, 
, reading some of the Italian tracts ; and I hope it will 
have a good effect on them. The former is rather 
too dedded against it at present ; and too much en- 
gaged with a spirit of enthusiasm for his own profes- 
sion, to attend to other subjects ;. but we must have 
patience, and we shall see what has been the result. 
I do not fail to read, from time to time, my Biide^ 
though not, perhaps^ so mueh as 1 should." 



^Have you begun to pray that yow may under- 
stand it T 

" Not yet. I have not arrived at that pitch of faith 
yet ; but it may come by-and-by. You are in too 
great a hurry." 

His Lordship then went to a side-table, on which a 
great number of books were ranged ; and, taking 
hold of an octavo, gave it to the doctor. It was 
** Illustrations of the Moral Government of God ;" by 
E. Smith, M.D., London^ ** The author,** said he, 
** proves that the punishment of hell is not eternal ; 
it will have a termination." 

** The author," replied the doctor, •* is, I suppose, 
one of the Socinians^ who, in a short time, will try 
to get rid of every doctrine in the Bible. How did 
your Lordship get hold of this book ?" 

** They sent it out to me from England, to make a 
convert of me, I suppose. The arguments are strong, 
drawn from the Bible itself; and by showing that a 
time will come when every intelligent creature shall 
be supremely happy, and eternally so, it expunges 
that shocking doctrine, that sin and misery will for 
ever exist under the government of God, whose 
highest attribute is love and goodness. To my pre- 
sent apprehension, it would be a most desirable thing, 
could it be proved that, alternately, all created beings 
were to be happy. This would appear to be most 
consistent with the nature of God. — ^1 cannot yield to 
your doctrine of the eternal duration of punisbment 
— This author's opinion is moire humane; and, I 
think, he supports it very strongly from Scripture." 

The fourth conversation was still more desultory, 
being carried on at table amid company ; in the course 
of it Lord Byron, however, declared ^ that he was so 
much of a believer as to be of opinion that there is no 
contradiction in the. Scriptures which cannot be re- 
conciled by an attentive consideration and compari- 
son of passages." 

It is needless to remark that Lord ByroUf in th« 
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eovane of these conversations, was moefntble of pre- 
serving a consistent seriousness. The volatility of 
his humour was constantly leading him into jilayfol'. 
ness, and he never lost an opportunity of makings a 
pun or sa3ring a quaint thing. ** Do you know,** said 
he to the doctor, ^'I am nearly reconciled to St. 
Paul ; for he says there is no difference between the 
Jews and the Greeks, and I am exactly oi the same 
opinion, for the character of both is equally vile." 

Upon the whole it must be conceded, that whatev^ 
was the degree of Ixnrd Bjrron^s dutxety as to points 
of faith and doctrine, he could not be accused offsross 
ignorance, nor described as animated by any hostile 
feeling against retigion. 

In this sketch of these ccmversations, I have xe# 
stricted myself chiefly to those points which^ related 
to his Lordship's own sentiments andbelief. It wocdd 
have been inconsistent with the coacise Uinits of 
this woik to have detailed the contxoversitea. A fm 
summaiy of what Bjhxmi did not betieve, what he wa9 
disposed to beUeve but had not satisfiedhimself wi^ 
the evidence, and what he did believe, aeemed to be 
the task I ou^t to undertake. The f esidt confirmed 
the statement of his Lordship's rdigioua eoMHont 
ffjen in the prelindinary remarks ; whieh^ I ought to 
mention, were written before I looked into Di.Ken^ 
nedy's book; and the statement is not different 
from the estimate which the conyersatioas warrant. 
It is triie that Lord Byron's part in the coivveiaaHoas 
is not very diaraeteristic; but the intesprity of Dr. 
Kennedy is a sufficient assuranee that thsy are 9uh^ 
atantially correct* 

I 

* Connected with thin nibject, there is « letter ia the Appeodiic, ftvm 
Fletcher to the doctor^ concerning hie roasters religioas (^idonq, wen 
worthy of presermton on its own aeoount, as aflR»ralB|r a toienMv Mr 
•peeimen of wh«t persons in his eon4ition oflifa tfaiiih of »iU|^. | 
fear poor Dr. Kennedy vam l»^e thoiuht oC thi9 wcrntb ** )ike master 
ttkeman.* 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

VMoge to Cephaloniar-^LetUr— Count Gamba*8 Addreta^Oratefttl 
Feelingi of the TSirk9-^E7uie<i^oours qf Lord Syron to mUigatt tho 
Horrors of tht Wat. 

• LoED Btrok, after leaving Argostoli, on the 29th 
2>ecembet, 1823, the port of Cephalonia, sailed for 
Zante, where he took on board a quantity of specie. 
Although the distance from Zante to Missolonghi is 
but a few hours' sail, the voyage was yet not without 
adventures. Missolonghi, as I have already men- 
tioned, was tl]«n blockaded by' the Turks, and some 
address was necessary, on that account, to effect an 
entrance, independent of the difficulties, at all times, 
of navigating the canals which intersect the shallows. 
In the following letter to Colonel Stanhope, his Lord- 
ship gives an account of what took place. It is very 
clmracteristic; I shall therefore quote itt 

" Scrojer^ or some stick name, on hoard a C^pha^ 

lonictU Mistice, Dec. 31, 1823 
" My dear Stanhope, 

"We are just arrived here — ^that is, part of my 
people and I, with some things, &c., and which it 
may be as well not to specify in a letter (which has 
a risk of being intercepted, perhaps); but Gamba 
and my horses, negro, steward, and the press, and all 
the committee things, also some eight thousand dol- 
lars of mine (but never mind, we have more left — do 
you understand?) are taken by the Turkish frigates; 
and my party and myself, in another boat, have had 
a narrow escape last night (being close under theii 
stem, and hailed, but we would not answer, and bore 
away) as well as this morning. Here we are, with 
8un and charming weather, within a pretty little por 

Aa3 
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enough; but whether our Turkish friends may not 
send in their boats, and take us out (for we have no 
arms, except two caibines and some pistols, and, I 
suspect, not more than fourfightingpeopleonboard)« 
is'another question; especially if we remain long 
here, since we are blocked out of Missolonghi by the 
direct entrance. You had better send my ttierad 
QeoTge Drake, and a body of Suliotes, to escort us by 
land or by the canals, with all convenient speed. 
Cramba and our Bombard are taken into Patras, I 
suppose, and we must take atum at the Turks to get 
them out. Bjut where tha devil is the fleet feme? we 
Greek, I mean — ^leavins us to get in without the least 
intimation to take. heed that the MoslenMrwer9 ool 
again. Make my respeots to Mavrocordato, and say 
iSaJL I am here at his disposal. I am uneasy atbeing 
here. We are very weU, 

,^ Yours, fui, 

"N.B. 
''P.S. The Bombard was .twelve miles out when 
taken ; at least, so it ai^ared to us (if taken she 
actually be, for it is not certain), and we had to 
escape from another vessel that stood right in be- 
iween us and the port.*' 

Colonel Stanhope on receiving this despatch, 
which was carried to him by two of Lord Byron^s 
servants, sent two armed boats, and a company of 
Suliotes, to esqort his Lordship to Missolongh', 
where he arrived on the 5th of January, and was 
received with military honours, and the most en« 
thusia$tic demonstrations of popular joy. No maik 
of respect which the Greeks could think of was 
omitted* The ships fired a salute as he passed. 
Prine^ Mavrocordato, and all the authorities, with 
the troops and the population, met him on his land- 
ing, and accompanied him to the house which had 
been prepared for him, amid the shouts of the mul- 
titude and the discharge of cannon. 



£bi the mean time. Count Gamba and his compa. 
aioBs being taken before Yuauff Pashav at Patras^ 
expected to share the fate of certain unfortunate 
prisoners whom that stem chief had sacrificed the 
preceding year at PieVesa^ and their fears would 
probablv have been lealizedbut for the intrepid pie- 
senee of mind displayed by the Goxint, who, assuming 
a haughty style, accused the Ottoman captain of the 
frigate of a breach of neutraLity, in detamiag a ves- 
sel under English colouvs, and conchided by telUng 
the Pashaw that he might e?q)ect the vengeance of 
the British government in thus intejiruptinff a noUe- 
man who was merely on his travels, and oonnd to 
Oadamata. PerhapSfhowever, another circumstance 
bad quite as aueh influence with the Pashaw as this 
l>ravery. In the master of the vessel he recoffnised 
a peiaon who had saved his life in the Black Sea 
fifteen years before, and in consequence not only 
consented to the vesseFs release, but treated tb« 
whole of the passengers with the utmost attention, 
and even urged them to take a day's shooting in the 
nei^bbourhcKNL* 

* To tlM h^noor of tba Tvrlw, gnteAfl reeollectloftfl of tUs Und are 

not ran unong them : lexpmienoM a remarkable example of ic myadf. 

HaTing euteve4 Willie wben U waa beaiefed by tbe Buaaiana, in Uw 

winter of 1810—11, I waa cloaely queetioniDd aa to tbe motivea of my 

^t,by Haaaan Baabaw, tbe auccessor of the eeiebrated Paawan Oglou, 

then governor of this fortreoa. I explained tp him, flrankly, the motives 

of myriait, but he required that I aboold deliver my lettera and papera 

to be e;camined. Thia I reftwed to do, unleaa be had a peraon wha 

eonld read Engliah, and underatand it wben apoken. In the mean tima 

ny Tartar, the better to prove our innocence of all ainlater purpeaesL 

tiunad oat the oontenta of hia aaddle-baca, and behold, among aevegu 

iBttem add parcela waa a packet tbr Frmoe ItalinaU, flrom the Fren^A. 

miniatar nt Conatantineple. This I of conraa inatantly ordered lo be 

ddiveral to the paahaw. lu the evening, an old TuA who had been 

' preaeat daring the proceedinga, and M the anbaeqnent conaultationa as 

to whirf idionra be dona with me, called and adviaed me to leave the 

lawn ; telling roe at the aame time, that when he waa aboy he had been 

takon priaoner by tha Hungariana at Belgrade, and had been ao kindly 

treatedL that after being aent home he had never ceaaed to long for an op- 

poitontty of hjpaying that kindneaa to mme cfther Frank, and that ho 

tiiouf bt my ease afforded an opportunity. He concluded by oflbring ma 

theuveof twenty thouaand piaatrea, about a ttaouaand pounda arerUng, 

' ta taks me aeroaa the contisent to England. I waa then on my way is 
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The first measures -which his Loi^dship attempl^ 
after his arrival, was to mitigate Ihie ferocity widf' 
which the war was carried on ; one of the objects, a»' 
he explained to my friend who visited him at Greiioa, 
which induced him to embark in the cause* And it 
happened that the very day he reached the town 
was signalized by his rescuing a Turk who had fallal 
into the hands of some Greek sailors. This man 
was clothed by his Lordship's orders, and sent over 
to Patras ; and soon after Count Gaihba's release^ 
hearing that four other Turks were prisoners in 
Missolonghi, he requested that they might be placed 
in his hands, which was immediate^ granted. Thes^- 
he also «ent to Patras, with the letter, of which a 
copy is in the Appendix, addressed to Yusuff, ex- 
pressing his hope . that the prisoners thenceforward 
taken on both sides would be treated with humanity. 
This act was followed by another equally praise^ 
worthy. A Greek cruiser havmg captured a Tmrkish 
boat, in which there was a number of passengers, 
chiefly women and children, they were also placed 
at the disposal of his Lordship, at his particular re-^ 
quest. Captam Parry has given a description of the 
scene between Lord Byron, and that multitude of 
mothers and children^ too interesting to be omitted 
here. " I was summoned to attend him, and receive 
his orders that every thing should be done which 

Orsova, to meet e gentleman fhrnn Vienna, but being infiirmed that be 
would not be there, I resolved to return to Constantinople, and accord- 
ingly accepted flrom /the Tnrk so much money 80 "wonld serve fbr the 
expenses of the journey, giving him an order for repayment on an agent 
inrhose name he had never heard of, nor any one probably in the town. 
The whole adventure was curious, and ought to be mentioned, at 
affording a fkvourable view of Ottoman magnanimity. 

The pashaw Was so weH pleased with- the manner in which I had 
acted in the affhir of the despatcfties, that he sent me notice in the momin|^ 
tiiat horses and a guard were at my command so long as I chose to re- 
maii\1n the fortress, and that he had forwarded the packet unbroken to 
the Russian commander ; he even permitted me, in the course of the 
afternoon, to visit the' Itussian encampment on the other side of the 
Danube, which I accordingly did, and returned across the river in ther 
•veoiDg. 



might coDtnbute to their c<»nfbrt# He was seated 
on a^ cushion at the upper end of the roomi the 
womea^and children were standing before him with 
their eyes fixed steadily on hin>; and, on his right 
huid was his interpreter, who was extracting fi;^ 
the women a narrative of their sufferings. , One of 
them, apparently about thirty years of age, possess- 
ing great vivacity, and whose manners and dress, 
though she was tlien dirty and disfigured, indicated 
that she was superior in rank and condition to her 
companions, was spokeswoman for the whole. I 
admired the good order the others preserved, never 
interfering with the explanation, or interrupting the 
sin^fle speaker. I also admired the rapid manner in 
which the interpreter explained eveiy thing they 
said, so as to make it slmost appear that there was 
but one speaker. After a short time it was evident 
that what Lonl Byron was hearing affected his feel-r 
ings; his couotenance changed, \m colour went and 
came, and I thoa|^t he was ready to weep. But ha 
had, on all occasions, a ready and peculiar knack in 
turning conversation from sny disagreeable or uur 
pleasant subject ; and he had recourse to this expe- 
dient He rose up suddenly, and, turning round on his 
heel as was his wont, he said scMnething to his inter* 
preter, who immediately repeated it to the women* 
AH eyes were immediately fixed on me ; and one 
of the party, a young and beautiful woman, spoke 
very warmly. Lord Byron seemed satisfied, and 
saia they might retire. The women all slipped off 
their shoes in an instant, and^- going up to ms Lord- 
ship^ each in succession, acoompamed by their chil- 
dren, kissed his hand fervently, invoked, in the 
Turkish manner, a blessing, both en his hand and 
heart, and then quitted the room. This was too 
nmch for Lord B^d« and he turned his face away 
to conceal his emotion.^ 

A vessel was then hired, and* the whole of them, 
to Iks number of twenty^four, were seat to Pieveaai 
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provided with every requisite for their comfort 
during the passage. These instances of humanity 
excited a sympathy among the Turks. The Go- 
vernor of Prevesa thanked his Lordship, and assured 
him that he would take care that equal attention 
should be in future paid to the Greeks, who might 
fall into his hands. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Proceedings at Missotrnghin-Byron^tr SuUote Brigade— Thgir 7nsiifr> 
wdinatimir— Difference vnth Colonel Stanhope— ImbedUty qj^the Plans 
far the Independence of Greece. 

The arrival of Lord Byron at Missolonghi was 
not only hailed as a new era in the history of Greece, 
but as the beginning of a new cycle in his own ex- 
traordinary life. His natural indolence disappeared ; 
the Sardanapalian sloth was thrown off, and he took 
a station in the van of her efiR>rts that bespoke heroic 
achievement. 

After paying the fleet, which indeed had only come 
out in the expectation of receiving the arrears from the 
loaii he had promised toMavrocordato, he resolved 
to form a brigade of Suliotes. Five hundred of the 
remains of Marco Botzaris's gallant followers were 
accordingly taken into his pay. " He burns with 
military ardour and chivalry," says Colonel Stan- 
hope, " and will proceed with the' expedition to Le- 
panto." But the expedition was delayed b^r causes 
which ought to have been foreseen. 

The Suliotes, conceiving' that in his Lordship they 
had found a patron whose wealth and generosi^ 
were equally boundless, refused to quit Missolonghi 
till their arrears were paid. Savage, in the field, and 
untameable in the city, they became insubordinate 
and mercenary ; nor was their conduct without ex- 
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^Hse* They had long defended the town with un- 
tired bravery ; their famiTies had been driven into it 
in the most destitute condition ; and ail the hopes 
that had led them to take up arms were still distant 
and prospective. Besides, Mavrocordato, unlike the 
other Grecian captains, having no troops of his own, 
affected to regard these mercenaries as allies, and 
was indulgent -to their excesses. The town was 
overawed by their turbulence ; conflicts took place 
in the street ; riot and controversy every where pre- 
vailed, and blood was shed. 

Lord Byron's undisciplined spirit cduld ill brook 
delay ; he partook of the general vehemence, and lost 
the power of discerning^ the comparative importance 
both of measures and things. He was out of his 
element ; confusion thickened around him ; his irri* 
lability grew passion ; and there was the rush and 
haste, the oblivion and alarm of fatality in all he 
undertook and suggested. . 

One day, a party of. German adventurers reached 
the fortress so demoralized by hardships, that few 
of them were fit for service. It was intiended to 
form a corps of artijlery, and these men were des- 
tined for that branch of the, service ; but their condi- 
tion was such, that Stanhope doubted the practica- 
bility of carrying the, measure into effect at that 
time. He had promised to contribute a hundred 
pounds to their equipment. Byron attributed the- 
Colonel's objections to reluctance to pay the money; 
and threatened him if it were refused, with a pu- 
nishment, new in Grecian war — to libel him in the 
Greek Chronicle ! a newspaper which Stanhope had 
recently established. 

It is, however, not easy to give a correct view of 
the state of affairs at that epoch in Missolonghi. 
All parties seem to have been deplorably incompe- 
tent to understand the circumstances in which they 
were placed ;— the condition of the Greeks, and that 
their exigencies required only physical and military 
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nMun. nfff taltked of ne wspap^vt mnd types,* me! 
libels^ as if the moral iMtviiraents of civil ejcfaoita- 
ttOB were aideqiiRte -to wrench tiie independence of 
Crreeoe from the Moody grasp of the Ottoman. No 
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**TtM pl-eM will be '« woilfc n«tt M<mday. Its first jproaactioa trill 
besprospeetos. On theflntdaToT tbeyear MMjOieOrosk Gbimdrls 
wUl be issued.— It wlU 1)9 piintsd In erack and Italian; ttwiUesmssM 
twice a- week. Pray endeavour ta assist its cirenlatfcop In I 5n i l«nd.(0 I 
iwpe to-establishpressesinottaar parts.'*— 18th December, 1831. FageM. 

<< Your agent has now been at MBsBslenglii one week; daring tkatpe- 
lioda fkeepressbaa been eslablisbed."— «Hb Dt^cemter, 1838. FUgf 50. 

** ITm press is not yet in motion ; I will explain to you the caose."— 
IN December, 183S. FageM. 

*' The Greek Chronicle pubUshedj with a pMnge from TTntham «■ 
the liberty of the press.*— 2d January^ 1824. rage 6S. 

** The English C(Hninittee has sent hither several pres s e s, Ibr the pvr* 
Bosc of spreading the light of the nineCeeoth oentwy."— 7t^ Janwiy, 
HSdi. Page 74. 

**Tbe press is exciting general interest— all oar pmrty are wortdng Ibr 
ft ;* sDone translate, sod some witte original aiticles. As yet we havt 
not a conq[KMitDr to arrange oar ItaUan types.''— 7th Jaauaiy, 1891 
page 83. 

*' I hav« no one to> work the lithographie prass.*— 7ih Febmafy; IflBI. 
Page 106. 

"I am going to take the three presses round to the Morea."— 11th Fe* 
*roary,1884. Page 112. - 

These extracts will hripthe reader to Ibrm some idea of the iimdinatt 
attention whioh was paid to ** the press," as an ibmoink of war against 
the Turks ; bm the following extract is more Immediately applicimle to 
my object to noticing the thing «o oontemptnoasly : 

^ ' Yonr Lordship stated, yeeterdaj evenii^, thatyoo had said to Prinee 
Marrocordato, that ' were yon in his place^Vou would have placfed the 
press under a censor ;' and that be replied, ' No, the liberty of the press is 
anaraoteed by the constitution.' New, I wish to know whethsr your 
Lordship was serious when you made the observation, or whether you 
only said so to' provoke me. If your LonMiip was serious, I shall eon- 
alder it my dnty to oommunicale this aflUr to the Committee in Eogiand, 
in order to show them how difiBcull a task I have to fUlBl, in promoting 
the liberties of Greece, if your Lordship is to throw the weight of your 
vast talents into Uie i^poaite seale tn a quasUen of such vital im- 
portance.' 

" After Lord Byron had read this paper, be said that he was an ardent 
IHend of publicity and the press ; bdt he fWed It was not apffficable to 
ttils Society in its present oombusable stale. 1 anvn^ered, that I thoaght 
it applicable to all countrJ|Mt and essentially here in order to put an end 
to me state of anarchy which at present prevailed. Lrard Byron feared 
Vbels and lioentionsness. I said, that the obiect of a fine preas was lo 
elieck public licentiousness, and |o expose libellers to odiuniy" Ac As 
—a4th January, 1834. Page 9L 

These extracts are made flrom the Hon. -Colonel SlaBhoii^ LetlnsM 
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t^tmcier that Byron, accustomed to the management 
only of his own fancies, was fluttered amid the con* 
dicta of sach riot and controversy. 

His situation at this period was indeed calculated 
to inspire pity. Had he survived, it might, instead of 
awakening the derision of history, have supplied to 
bimself materials for another canto of Don Juan. 
I shall select one instance of his afflictions. 

The captain of a British gun-brig came to Mis$o* 
tonghi to demand an equivSent for an Ionian boat, 
which had been taken in the act of going out of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, with provisions and arms. The 
Greek ^et at that time blockading the port consisted 
of five brigs, and the Turks had fourteen vessels of war 
in the gulf. The captain maintained that the British 
giovemment recognised no blockade which was not 
efficient, and that the efficiency depended on the 
numerical superiority of cannon. On this principle 
he demanded restitution of the property. Mavro« 
cordato offered to submit the case to the decision of 
the British government, but th^ captain would only 
give him four hours to consider. The indemKufica- 
tion was granted. 

Lord Byron conducted the business in behalf of 
the captain. In the evening, conversing with Stan- 
hope on the subject, the colonel said the affair was* 
conducted in a bullying manner. His Lordship 
started into a passion and contended that law, jus- 
tice, and equity had nothing to do with politics. 

" That may be," replied Stanhope, " but I wiU 
n^ver lend myself to injustice.^ j 

His Lordship then began to attack Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The colonel complained of such illibercTlity, 
as to make personal attacks on that gentleman before 
a friend who held him in high estimation. 

tlw Oreek Revolution. It k impOBsible to read ttiem witbeot bcSit; im* 
preesed with tbe beneyoteat intentionii of the Colonel. But, O Cer- 
vantes ! truly thou didHt lose a hand at Lepanto, when Byron died in th« 
expedition against it. 

Bb 
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« 1 only attack his public principles," replied By- 
rpn, " wnich are mete theories, but dangerous, — 
injurious to Spain, and calculated to do great mis- 
chief in Greece." ^ .j « « 

Stanhope vindicated Bentham, and said^ "He pos- 
sesses a truly British heart ; but your Lordship, after 
professing liberal principles front boyhood, havct 
when called upon to acty proved yourself a Turk. 
" What proofti have you of this T 
" Your conduct in endeavouring to crush the press 
by declaiming against it to Mavrocordato, and your 
general abuse of liberal principles." ^ ^. ,. , 
" If I had held up my finger;' retorted his Lord- 
ship, " I could have crushed the press." ^. , . 

"With all this power," said Stanhope, *^ which by 
the way you never possessed, you went to the prince» 
and poisoned his ear." ^ , ,.» , 

Lord Byron then disclaimed against the liberals. 
« What liberals 1" cried Stanhope. " Did you bw- 
row your notions of freemen from the Italians?" 
« No : from the Hunts, Cartwrights, and such." 
" And yet your Lordship presented CartwrightVi 
Reform Bill, and aided Hunt by praising his poetry 
and giving him the sale of your works." 

" You are worse than Wilson," exclaimed Byroiu 
« and should quit the army." 

"I am a mere soldier," replied Stanhope, •^but 
never will I abandon my principles. Our principles 
are diametrically opposite, so let us avoid the sub- 
ject. If Lord Byron acts up to his professions, he 
will be the greatest, if not, the meanest of mankind." 
" My character," said his Lordship, " I hope, does 
not depend on your assertions." 

." No : your genius has immortalized you. The 
worst will not deprive you of fame." 

Lord Byron then rejoined, •* Well ; you shall see : 
judge of me by my acts." And, bidding the colonel 
good night, who took up the light to cond uct him to the 
passage,he added, "What! hold upalight to aTurkr 
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Sdch were the Fratiklins, the Washingtons, and 
the Hamiltons who undertook the regeneration of 



CHAPTER XLVL 

JLord Byrofi appointed to the Command of three thousand Men to besiege 

^ IjepanUh-The Siege obandonMdfmr a Blockade— Advanced Guard 

ordered to proceed— Lord Byron* f first lUness—A Riot— He is urged 

to leave Greece-^TTu Expedition against Lepanto abandonedr— Byron 

d^eeted^A wild diplomatic Scheme. 

TsRcs davc after the conyeraation related in the 
preceding chapter, Byron was oflicially placed in the 
command of about three thousand men, destined for 
the attack on Lepanto; but the Suliotes remained 
xcfractory, and refused to quit their quarters; his 
Lordship, however, employed an ar^ment which 
proved effectual. He told them that if they did not 
obey his commands, he would discharge them from 
his service. 

But the impediments were not to be surmounted ; 
,in less than a week it was formally reported to Byron 
that Missolonghi could not furnish the means of un* 
dertaking the siege of Lepanto, upon which his Lord- 
iship proposed that Lepanto should be only blockaded 
by two thousand men. Before any actual step was, 
however, taken, two spies came in with a report that 
the Albanians in garrison at Lepanto had seized the 
citadel, and were determined to surrender it to his 
Lordship. Still the expedition lingered; at last, on 
the 14th of February, six weeks after Byron's arrival 
at Missolonghi, it was detennined that an advanced 
guard of three hundred soldiers, under the command 
of Count Gamba, should march for Lepafito, and that 
liord Pyron, with the main body, should follow. Th« 
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SiiLiotes were, faowerer, still exoibitant, eaSmg far 
fresh contributions for themselves and their families. 
His troubles were increasing, and every new rucAi 
of the anffry tide rose nearer and nearer his heart ; 
still his fortitude enabled him to preserve an out- 
ward show of equanimity. But, on the very day 
after the determination had been adopted, to send 
forward the advanced guard, his constitution gave 
way. 

He was sitting* in Colonel Stanhope's room, talk- 
ing jestingly, according to his wonted manner, with 
Captain Parry, when his eyes and forehead occasion- 
ally discovered that he was agitated by strong feel- 
ings. On a sudden he complained of weaki^ss ia 
one of his legs ; he rose, but finding himself unable 
to walk, called for assistance ; he then fell into a 
violent nervous convulsion, and was placed upon a 
bed : while the fit lasted, his face was hideously dis- 
torted; but in the course of a few minutes the con- 
vulsion ceased, and he began to recover his senses : 
his speech returned, vand he soon rose, apparently 
well. During the struggle his strength was preter 
naturally augmented, and when it was over, ne be- 
haved with his usual firmness. ^ I conceive," says 
C<donel Stanhope, ^ that this fit Was occasioned by 
over-excitement. The miud of Byron is like a vol- 
cano ; it is full of fire, wrath, and combustibles, and 
when this matter comes to be strongly agitated, the 
explosion is dreadful. With respect to the causes 
which produced this excess of feeling, they are be- 
yond my reach,except one great cause, the provoking 
conduct of the Suliotes." 

A few days after this distressing incident, a new 
occurrence arose, which materially disturbed the 
tranquillity of Byron. A Suliote, accompanied by 
the son, a little boy, of Marco Botzaris, with another 
man, walked into the Seraglio, a kind of citadel, 
which had been used as a barrack for the Suliotes» 
and out of which they had been ejected wiih diffi- 
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iralty, when it was required for the reception of stores 
and the establishment of a laboratory. The sentinel 
ordered them back, but the Suliote advanced. The 
sergeant of the guard, a German, pushed him back. 
The Suliote struck the sergeant; they closed and 
struggled. The Suliote drew his pistol ; the German 
wrenched it from him, and emptied the pan. At this 
moment a Swedish adventurer, Captain Sass, seeing 
the quarrel, ordered the Suliote to be taken to the 
gruard-room. The Suliote would have departed, but 
the German still held him. The Swede drew his. 
sabre; the Suliote his other pistol. The Swede 
struck him with the flat of his sword ; the Suliote 
unsheathed his ataghan, and nearly cut off the left 
arm of his antagonist, and then shot him through the 
head. The other Suliotes would not deliver up their 
comrade, for he was celebrated among them for dis« 
tinguished bravery. The workmen in the laboratory 
refused to work : they required to be sent home to 
England, declaring, they had come out to labour 
peaceably, and not to be exposed to assassination. 
These untoward occurrences deeply vexed Byron, 
and there was no mind of sufficient energy with him 
to control the increasing disorders. But, though 
convinced, as indeed he had been persuaded from 
the beginning in his own mind, that he could not 
render any assistance to the cause beyond miti- 
gating the ferocious spirit in which the war was 
conducted, his pride and honour would not allow him 
to quit Greece. 

In a letter written soon after his first attack, he 
says, *'I am a good deal better, though of course 
weakly. The leeches took too much blood from 
my temples the day after, and there was some diffi- 
ci&ty in stopping it ; but I have been up daily, and 
out in boats or on horseback. To-day I have taken 
a warm bath, and live as temperately as can well be, 
without any liquid but water, and without any ani- 
mal food i^ then adverting to the turbulences of the 
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ke adds, ^ bat I still hope better thmgtt, and 
will stand by the cause as long as my health and^ 
circamstances will pennit me to be supposed use- 
iiil.^ Subsequently, when pressed to leave the 
marshy and deleterious air of Mis8<^ngiii, he le- 
plied, still more forcibly, **' I cannot quit Greece 
while there is a chance of my beinff of (even sop- 
posed) utility. There is a stake worth millions such 
as I am, and while I can stand at all I must stand by 
the cause. While I say this, I am aware of the dif- 
ficulties, and dissensions, and defects of the Greeks 
^emselves ; but allowance must be made for then* 
by all reasonable people.'' 

After this attack of epilepsy Lord Byron became 
disinclined to pursue his scheme against Lepanto. 
Indeed, it may be said that in his circumstances it 
was impracticable; for although the Suliotes re* 
pented of their insubordination, they yet had an ob- 
jection to the service, and said *' they would not 
fip^ht against stone walls." All thought of the expe- 
dition was in consequence abandoned, and the des- 
tinies of poor Byron were hastening to their consum- 
mation. He begap to complain ! 

In speaking to Parry one day of the Greek 
Committee in London, he said, '* I have been grossljr 
ill-treated by the Committee. In Italy Mr. Blaquiere, 
their agent, informed me that every requisite supply 
would be forwarded with all despatch* I was dis- 
posed to come to Greece, but 1 hastened my depar* 
ture in consequence of earnest solicitations. No 
time was to be lost, I was told, and Mr. Blaquiere, 
instead of waiting on me at his return from Greece, 
left a paltry note, which gave me no information 
whatever. If ever I meet with him, I shall not fail 
to mention my surprise at his conduct ; but it has 
been all of a piece. I wish the acting Committee 
had had some of the trouble which has falUn on me 
since my arrival here : they would have been mors 
prompt m their proceedings, and would have known 
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:t)etter wKat the country stood ia need oL They 
would not have delayed the supplies a day, nor have 
sent out German officers, poor fellows, to starve at 
Missolong^hi, but for my assistance. I am a plain 
man, and cannot comprehend the use of printings 
-presses to a people who do not read. Here the (Com- 
mittee have sent snpi^ies of maps. I suppose that I 
may teach the young mountaineers geography. Here 
are buglo-homs without bugleraen, and it is a chance 
if we can find any body in Greece to blow them* 
Books are sent to people who want guns ; they ask 
for swords, and the Cfommittee give them the lever 
of a printing-press. 

^ My futuie intentions,^* continued his Lordship, 
^ as to Greece, may be explained in a few words. I 
iwili remain here until she is secure against the 
Turks, or till she has fallen under their pow^r. All 
my income shall be spent in her service ; but, unless 
driven by some great necessity, I will not touch a 
farthing of the sum intended for my sister^s children. 
"Whatever I can accomplish with my income, and 
my personal exertions, shall be cheerfully done. 
When Greece is secure against external enemies, I 
will leave the Greeks to settle their government as 
they like. One service more, and an eminent ser- 
vice it will be, I think I may perform for them. You, 
Parry, shall have a schooner i>uilt for me, or I will 
buy a vessel ; the Greeks shall invest me with the 
character of their ambassador, or agent : I will go 
to the United States, and procure that free and 
enlightened govemment.to set the example of recog- 
nising the federation of Greece as an independent 
state. This done, England must follow the example, 
and then the fate of Greece will be permanently fixed, 
and she will enter into all her rights as a member 
of the great commonwealth of Christian Europe." 

This intention will, to all who have ever looked at 
the effects of fortune on individuals, sufficiently 
show that B3rron's, part in the world was nearly 
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done. Had he lived, and recovered heaUh, it migiit 
have proved that he was then only in another luna* 
tion : Ilia first was when he passed from poesy ia 
heroism. But as it was, it has only served to show 
that his mind had suffered by the decadency of h» 
circumstances, and how much the idea of self-ex- 
altation weakly entered into all his plans. The 
business was secondary to the style m which it 
should be performed. Buildinv a vessel ! Why think 
of the conveyance at- all 1 as if the meails ef going 
to America were so scarce that there might be diffi- 
culty in finding them. But his mind was passing- 
from him. The intention was unsonnd — a fantasy — a 
dream of bravery in old age — ^begotten of the erro- 
neous supposition that the cabhiets of Christendom 
woidd remain unconcerned spectators of the triumph 
of the Greeks, or even of any very long procrasti- 
nation of their struggle. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

TTie last Illness and Death t^ Lord Byrmi-'His last Poem. 

Although in common parlance it nrray be said, that 
after the attack of epilepsy Lord Byron's general 
health did not appear to have been essentially im- 
paired, the appearance was fallacious ; his constitu- 
tion had received a vital shock, and the exciting 
causes, vexation and confusion, continued to exas- 
perate his irritation. 

On the 1st of March he complained of frequent 
vertigos, which made him feel as though he were in- 
toxicated ; but no effectual means were taken to re- 
move these portentous symptoms ; and he regu- 
larly enjoyed his daily exercise, sometimes in 
boats, but oftener on horseback. His physiciaa 
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thought him convalescent; his mind« however, 
was in constant excitement; it rested not evem 
during sleep. 

On the 9th of April, while sailing, he was oveiw 
taken by the rain, and got very wet : on his return 
home, he changed the whole of his dress ; bat he 
had been too long in his wet clothes, and the 8ta» 
mina of his constitution being shaken could not 
withstand the effects. In little more than two hours 
he was seized with rigors, fever, and rheumatic 
pains. During the night, however, he slept in his 
accustomed manner, but in the morning he com* 
plainedof pains and headache ; still this did not pre« 
vent him from going out on horseback in the after-* 
noon— -it was for the last time. 

On returning home, he observed to one of the 8er« 
vants that the saddle was not peifectly dry, from 
having been so wet the day befbre, and that he 
thought it had made him worse. He soon after be- 
came affected with almost constant shiveriUff ; sudo- 
rific medicines were administered, and blood-letting 
proposed; but though he took the drugs, he ob* 
jeeted to the bleeding. Another physician was in 
consequence called in to see if the rheumatic 
fever could be appeased without the loss of blood. 
This doctor approved of the medicines prescribed, 
and was not opposed to the opinion that bleeding 
was necessary, but said it might be deferred tiS 
the next day. 

On the llth he seemed rather better, bnt the 
medicines had produced no effect. 

On the ISth he was confined to bed with fever* 
and his illness appeared to be increasing; he was 
Very low, and complained of not having had any 
sleep daring the night ; but the medical gentlemen 
saw no cause for alarm. Dr. Bruno, his own physi« 
cian, again proposed bleeding; the stranger still, 
however, thought it might be deferred, and Byron 
himself was opposed to it. *' You will die,'* said 
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Dr. BrunOy "if you do not allow yourself to be 
Ued." ** You wish to get the reputation of curing 
my disease,** replied his Lordship, *' that is why you 
tell me it is so serious; but I will not permit you to 
bleed me.** 

On the 13th he sat up for some time; after a sleep- 
less night, and still eomplainedof pain in his bones 
and head. 

On the 14th he also left his bed. The fever was 
less, but the debility neater, and the pain in his 
head was undiminished. His valet became alarmed* 
and, doubtful of the skill of the doctors around him, 
entreated permission to send to Zante for an £n^« 
lish physician of greater reputation. His Lordship 
desired him to consult the others, which he did, 
and they told him there was no occasion to call in 
any person, as they hoped all would be well in a 
few days. 

His Lordship now began to donbt if his disease 
was understood, and remarked repeatedly in the 
course of this day, that he was sure the doctors 
did not understand it. ^Then, my Lord,** said 
Fletcher, his valet, "have other advice." "They 
tell me,** rejoined his Lordship, *Uhat it is only 
a common cold, which you know I have had a 
thousand times.** 

" I am sure you never had one of so serious a 
nature.** 

" I think I never had.** 

Fletcher then went again to the physicians, and 
repeated his solicitations that the doctor in Zante 
might be sent for ; but was again assured that his 
master would be better in two or three da^'s. 

At length, the doctor who had too easily consented 
to the postponement of the bleeding, seeing the prog- 
nostications of Dr. Bruno more and more confirmed, 
urffed the necessity of bleeding, and of no longer 
delay. This convinced Byron, who was himself 
greatly averse to the operation, that they did not un- 
derstand his case. 
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On the 15th his Lordship felt the pains abated. 
Insomuch that he was able to transact some bu- 
siness. 

On the i6th he wrote a letter, but towards the 
evening he became worse, and a pound of blood was 
taken from him. Still the disease was making pro- 
gfress, but Dr. Bruno did not yet seem much 
alarmed ; on the contrary, he thought were more 
blood removed his recovery was certain* Fletcher 
immediately told his master, urging him to comply 
with the doctor^s wishes. ** I fear/' said his Lord* 
ship, ^ they know nothing about my disorder, but** 
— ^and he** stretched out his arm-«'* here, take my 
arm and do whatever you like*** 

On the 17th his countenance was changed ; during 
the night he had become weaker, and a slight degree 
of delirium, in which he raved of fighting, had come 
on. In the course of the day he was bled twice ; in 
the morning, and at two in the afternoon. The bleed- 
ing, on both occasions, was followed by fainting fits. 
On this day he said to Fletcher, " 1 cannot sleep, and 
you well know I have not been able to sleep for 
more than a week. I know that a man can only be 
a certain time without sleep, and then he must so 
mad, without any one being able to save him ; and I 
would ten times sooner shoot myself than be mad, 
for I am not afraid of dying — I am more fit to die 
than people think.** 

On the 18th his Lordship first began to dread that 
his fate was inevitable. " 1 fear," said he to Fletcher, 
** you and Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly, 
night and day ;** and he appeared much dissatisfied 
with his medical treatment. Fletcher again entreated 
permission to send for Dr. Thomas, at Zante : ** Do 
so, but be quick,'* said his Lordship, '^ I am sorry I 
did not let you do so before, as I am sure they 
have mistaken my disease; write yourself, for I 
know they would not like to see other doctors 
here.** 
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Not a moment was lost in ejcecutii^ the oiider, 
and on Fletcher informing the doctors what he had 
done, they said it was ri^ht, as they now began to 
be afraid themselves. ''Have you sent?" said his 
Lordship, when Fletcher returned to him — ** I haret 
my Lord." 

'' You have done weU, for I should like to know 
what is the matter with me." 

From that time his Lordship grew every hour 
weaker and weaker ; and he had occasional flights 
of dehrium. In the intervals he was, however, quite 
self-possessed, and said to Fletcher, '' I now begia 
to think I am seriously ill ; and in case I should be 
taken off suddenly, I wish to give you several direc- 
tions, which I hope you will be particular in seeing 
executed." Fletcher in reply expressed his hope that 
he would live many years, and execute them him- 
self. '' No, it is now nearly over ; I must tell you all 
without losing a moment." 

'' Shall I go, my Lord, and fetch pen, ink, and 
paper." 

^ Oh my God ! no, you will lose too much time» 
and I have it not to spare, for my time is now short. 
Now pay attention— you will be provided for." 

/' I beseech you, my Lord, to proceed with things 
of more consequence." 

His Lordship then added, 

** Oh, my poor dear child ! — my dear Ada ! — My 
God ! could I have but seen her — give her my bless- 
ing— and my dear sister Augusta, and her children — 
and you will go to Lady Byron and say-— tell her 
cvei^ thing— you are friends with her." 

He appeared to be greatly affected at this moment* 
His voiee failed, and only words could be caught at 
intervals ; but he kept muttering something very se- 
riously for some time, and after raising his voice, said* 

*\ Fletcher, now if you do not execute eveiy order 
which I have given you, I will torment you here* 
after, if possible." 
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Thii little speedi is the last characteristic ex- 
pession which escaped from the dying man. He 
knew Fletcher's superstitious tendency, and it can* 
not be questioned that the threat was the last feeble 
flash of his prankfulness. The faithful videt replied 
in consternation that he had not understood one* 
word of what his Lordship had been saying. 

" Oh ! my God !" was the reply, " then all is lost, 
for it is now too late ! Can it be possible you have 
not understood me !" 

** No, my Lord ; but I pray you to try and inform 
me once more." 

** How <?an I T it is now too late, and all is over." 

." Not our will, but God's be done," said Fletcher^ 
and his Lordship made another effort, saying, 

" Yes, not mine be done — but I will try" — and he 
made several attempts to speak, but could only 
repeat two or three words at a time ; such as, 

*• ily wife ! my child — my sister — you know all — 
you must say ail — ^you know my wishes"- — The 
rest was unintelligible. 

A' consultation with three other doctors, in addi- 
tion to the two physicians in regular attendance, 
was noV held; and they appeared to think the 
disease was changing from inflammatory diathesis 
to languid ; and ordered stimulants to be adminis- 
tered. Dr. Bruno opposed this with the greatest 
warmth; and pointed out that the symptoms were 
those, not of an alteration in the disease, but of a 
fever flying to the brain, which was violently attack- 
ed by it ; and, that the stimulants they proposed 
would . kill more speedily than the disease itself. 
While, on the other hand, by copious bleeding, and 
the medicines that had been taken before, he might 
still be saved. The other physicians, however* 
were of a different opinion; and then Dr. Bruno 
declared he would risk no farther responsibility, 
Peruvian bark and wjne were then administered. 
After Uiking Uiese stimul»its,Ms Lordship expressed 

Co 
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a wish to sleep. His last words were^ ** I mnst sleep 
now ;'' and he composed himself accordingly, but 
never awoke again. 

For foar-and-twenty hours he continued in a state 
of lethargy, with the rattles occasionally in his 
throat. At six o'clock in the morning of the 19th, 
Fletcher, who was watching by his bed*side, saw 
him open his eyes and then shut them, apparently 
without pain or moving hand or foot. '' My God r* 
exclaimed the faithful valet, ** I fear his Lordship is 
gone." The doctors felt his pulse«-it was so. 

After life's fitAil fever be aleeps wdL 

But the fittest dirge is his own last lay, written on 
the day he completed his thirty-sixth year, soon 
after his arrival at Missolonghi, when his hopes of 
obtaining distinction in the Greek cause were, 
perhaps, brightest; and yet it breathes of dejection 
almost to boding. 

Tis tin^e this beart should be unmoved 

Since otbers'it has ceased to move, 
Yet though I cannot be beloved 
Still let me love. 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fttiits of love ane goiM^ 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Arc mine alone. 

The flre that in my bosom preys 

Is like to some volcanic isle, 
NotMTch is kindled «t its blaze— 
A i\ineral pile. 

The hope, the fears, the jealous cars, 

Th* exalted portion of the pain, 
And power of love I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 

But 1 ts not her*— it is not here— ^ 

Such thoughts should shake my soul; luur now 
Where glory seals the Iraro'S bier, 
Or binds Mibcois. 
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The cword, the benner^aad fbe Held, 

Glory and Greece around un see ; 
The BjMrtan borne upon hie shield 
Was uot more flnee. 

Awake ! not Greece— ehe is awake— 

Awake my spirit ! think through whom 
My liii»-blood tastes its parent lak^ 
And then strike home ! 

I tread reviving passions down, 

Unworthy manhood ! Unto thee 

Indifferoit should the smile or ftowQ 

Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett*st thy'youth, why live ? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here, up to the field and give 
Away thy breath. 

Sedc out— less often sought than fbund— 

A soIdfer*8 graye— for thee the best, 
Then losk around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The funeral PrepareUions andjiiud Obsequiet. 

Th« death of Lord Byron was felt by all Greece 
as a national misfortune. From the moment it was 
known that fears were entertained for his life, the 
progress of the disease was watched with the 
deepest anxiety and sorrow. On Easter Sunday, 
the day on which he expired, thousands of the inha- 
bitants of Missolonghi had assembled on the spa- 
cious plain on the outside of the city, according to 
an ancient custom, to exchange the salutations of 
the morning ; but on this occasion it was remartced, 
that Instead of the wonted congratulation, ** Christ is 
rilen," they inquired first " How is Lord Byron T" 

On the event being made knowni the Provisional 
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Government acuieinbled, and a pToclamati<in, of wiiiell 
the following^ is a translation, was issued : 

** ProTiflioiial GoTerament of Western Gnaee. 

" The day of festivity and rejoicing is turned into 
one of sorrow and morning'. 

**The Lord Noel Byron departed this life at 
eleven* o'clock last night, after an illness of ten 
days. His death was caused by an inflammatory 
fever. Such was the effect of his Lordship's illness 
on the public mind, that all classes had forgotten 
their usual recreations of Easter, even before the 
afflicting event was apprehended. 

^ The loss of this illustrious individual is un- 
doubtedly to be deplored by all Greece ; but it must 
be more especially a subject of lamentation at Mis- 
solonghi, where his generosity has been so conspi- 
cuously displayed, and of which he had become a 
citizen, with the ulterior determination of partici- 
pating in all the dangers of the war* 

<< Every body is acquainted with the beneficent 
acts of his Lordship, and none can cease to faaU his 
name as that of a real benefactor. 

^ Until, therefore, the final determination of the 
national Government be known, and by virtue of the 

r)wers with which it has been pleased to invest me, 
hereby decree: 

'* Ist. To-morrow morning, at daylight, thirty- 
seven minute-guns shall be fired from the grand bat- 
tery, being the number which corresponds with 
the affe of the illustrious deceased. 

*^ 2d. All the public offices, even to the tribunals, 
are to remain closed for three successive days. 

** 3d. All the shops, except those in which provi- 
sions or medicines are sold, will also be shut ; and^t 
is strictly enjoined that every species of public 

*FletelMr'« NsnrmaTB inpUen at six that arening, tbe 19tli Apri^ 
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pnusement and other demonstrations of festivity at 
Easter may be suspended. 

'*4th. A general mourning will be observed for 
twenty-one days. 

Y 5tn. Prayers and a funeral service are io be of- 
fered up in all the churches. 

"A. MAVROCORDATOS. 
*' Georois Praidis, 

" Secretary* 
** Given at Missolonghi, this 19th of AprU, 1824.*' 

The funeral oration was written and delivered on 
the occasion, by Spiridion Tricoupi, and ordered by 
the government to be published. No token of re- 
spect that reverence could suggest, or custom and 
religion sanction, was omitted by th^ public author- 
ities, nor by the people. 

Lord Byron having omitted to give directions for 
the disposal of his body, some difficulty arose about 
fixing the place of interment. But after being em- 
balmed it was sent, on the 2d of May, to Zante, 
where it was met by Lord Sidney Osborne, a rela- 
tion of Lord ^ron, by marriage — the secretary of 
the senate at Corfu. 

It was the wish of Lord Sidney Osborne, and 
others, that the interment should be in Zante ; but 
the English opposed the proposition in the most de- 
cided manner. It was then suggested that it should 
be conveyed to Athens, and deposited in the temple 
of Theseus, or in the Parthenon — Ulysses Odysseus, 
the governor of Athens, having sent an express to 
Missolonghi, to solicit the remains for that city; 
but, before it arrived, they were already in Zante, 
and a vessel engaged to carry them to London, in 
the expectation that they would be deposited in 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's. 

On the 25th of May, the Florida left Zante with 
the body, which Colonel Stanhope accompanied; 
and, on the 29th of June it reached the Downs. After 

Oc2 
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the ship was cleared from quarantme, Mr. Hob* 
house, with his Lordship's solicitor, received it firom 
Colonel Stanhope, and, by their directions it was re- 
moved to the house of Sir E. Knatchbull» in Weal* 
minster, where it lay in state several days* 

The dignitaries of the Abbey and of St. Paul's 
having, as it was said, refused permission to depo- 
site the remains in either of these great national re- 
ceptacles of the illustrious dead, it was determined 
that they should be laid in the ancestral vault of the 
Byrons. The funeral, instead of being public, was 
in consequence private, and attended by only a few 
select friends to HuckneU, a small village about two 
miles from Newstead Abbey, in the church of which 
the vault is situated; there the cofSir was depo- 
sited, in conformity to a wish early expressed by 
the poet, that his dust might be mingled with hia 
motker's. Yet, i^nmeet and plain as &e solemnity 
was in its circumstances, a remarkable incid^it gave 
it interest and* distinction : as it passed along the 
streets of London, a sailor was observed walking: 
uncovered near the hearse, and on being asked what 
he was doing there, replied that he had served Loiid 
Byron in the Levant, and had come to pay his last 
Tespects to his remains ; a simple bol emphatic tes« 
timony to the sincerity of that regard which faiar 
Lordship often inspired, and which with more steadi^ 
ness might always have commanded. 

The coffin bears the following inscription : 

Lord Btron, of Rochdalb, 

BoaN m London, January 23, 1788; 

Died at Missolonghi, 

IN Western Greece, 

ApRijb 19, 1824. 

Beside the coffin the urn is placed, the inscription 
on which is, 

Wkhin this urn are deposited the heartf.braimSi ^u 
of the deceased. Lord Byrotu 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

n« Ckmwettr ^ tarA Bgronk 

Mt endeavour, in the foregoing pages, has been 
lo give a general view of the inteTlectaal character 
of Lord Byron. It did not accord with the plan to 
enter minutely into the details of his private life, 
which I suspect was not greatly different from that 
of any other person of his rank, not distinguished 
for particular severity of mannercf. In some re<>> 
apects his Lordship was, no doubt, peculiar. He 
poasesBed a vivacity of sensibility no! common, and 
talents of a very extraordinary kind.^ He was also 
distinguished for superior personal elegance, par* 
tieularly in hiis buat* The style and character of 
hta head wa» universally admired ; bn( perhaps the 
beauty of his physiognomy has been more highly 
spoken of than it really merited. Its chief grace 
consisted, when he was in a gay humour, of a live-* 
linese which gave a joyous meaning to- every artt- 
eulatieoof the miiscl^ and features : when he wa# 
leas agreeably disposed, the expression was mo* 
roae to a Very repulsive degree. It is, however, un<« 
necessary to deseribe his personal character here. 
I have sdre»dy said enough incidentally,, to explain 
my full OHinion of it. In the mass^ I do not think 
il waa calculated to attract much permanent affec« 
tion or eateem. In the detail it waa the reverse : 
few men possessed more companionable qualities 
than Lord Byron did occasionally ; and seen at in- 
tervals in theme felicitous moments, I imagine it 
voiM have been difficult to have said, that a more 
interesting companion had been previoudy met 
With. But he was not always in that fascinating 
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State of pleasantry : he was as often otherwise ; and 
no two individuals could be more distinct from each 
other than Byron in his gayety and in his misan- 
thropy. This antithesis was the great cause of that 
diversity of opinion concerning him, which has so 
much divided his friends and adversaries. Of his 
character as a poet there can be no difference of 
opinion, but only a difference in the degree of admi- 
ration. 

Excellence in talent, as in every other thing, is 
comparative ; but the universal republic of letters 
will acknowledge, that in energy of expression and 
liveliness of imagery Byron had no equal in his own 
time. Doubts, indeed, may be entertained, if in 
these high qualities ev^n Shakspeare himself was 
his superior. 

I ana not disposed to think with many of those 
who rank the genius of Byron almost as supreme, 
that he has shown less skill in the construction of 
his plots, and the developement of his tales, than 
miffht have been expected from one so splendidly 
endowed; for it has ever appeared to me that he has 
accomplished in them every thing he proposed to 
attain, and that in this consists one of his great 
merits. His mind, fervid and impassioned, was in 
all his compositions, except Don Juan, eagerly ^xed: 
on the catastrophe. He ever held the goal full in 
view, and drove to it in the most immediate manner^ 
By this straightforward simplicity all the interest 
which intricacy excites was of necessity disre- 
garded. He is therefore not treated justlir when it 
is supposed that he might have done better had he 
shown more art : the wonder is, that he should hare 
produced such ^lagnificent effects with so little. He 
could not have made the satiated and meditative 
Harold so darkling and excursive, so lone, "aweary,'^ 
and misanthropical, had he treated him as the hero 
of a scholastic epic. The miffht of the poet in such • 
creations lay in the riches of his diction, and in thft 
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Miciiy with whicli he described feettnf s in relMidfi 
to the aspect of scenes and the reminiscetices With 
which the scenes themseives were associatedv 

If in language and plan he be so excellent, it may 
be asked why should he not be honoain^ with that 
pre-^eminent niche in the temple which so many in 
the worid have by sufirage assigned to him ? Simf^y 
because, with all the life and beauty of his style, the 
vigour and truth of his descriptions, the holdness of 
his conceptions, and the reach of his ^ion in the 
dark abysises of passion, Lord Byron was bat impeN 
fectly acquainted with human nature. He looked 
iMit on the outside of man. No characteristic action 
distifiguishes one of his heroes from another, not is 
there much dissimilarity in their sentiments; they 
have no individuality ; they stalk and pass in mist 
and gloom, grim, ghastly, and portentous, myste- 
rious shadows, entities of the twilight, weird things 
like the sceptred efiigies of the uubom issue of 
Banquo. 

Combined with vast power, Lord Byron possessed, 
beyond all question, the greatest degree of originality 
of any poet of this age. In this rare quality he ha$i 
no parallel in any age. All other poets and inven- 
tive authors are measured in their excellence by the 
accuracy with which they fit sentiments appropriate 
not only to the characters they create, but to the 
situations in which they place them i the works of 
Lord Byron display the opposite to this, and with the 
mCKrt extraordinary splendour. He endows his crea- 
tions with his own qualities ; he finds in the situa- 
tions in which he place! them only opportunities to 
express what he has himself felt or suflTered ; and 
yet he mixes so much probability in the circum* 
stances, that they are always eloquently proper. 
He does every thing, as it were, the reverse of other 
poets ; in the air and sea, which have been in all 
times the emblems of change and the similitudes of 
inconstancy, he has discovered the very principles 
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of permanency. The ocean in his view, not by its 
vastness, its unfiathomable depths, and its limitless 
extent, becomes an imaf^e of deity, but by its un- 
changeable character ! 

The variety of his productions present a prodigious 
display Of power. In his short career he has entitled 
himself to be ranked in the first class of the British 
poets for quantity alone. By Childe Harold, and bis 
other poems of the same mood, he has extended the 
fifcOpe of feftipg, made us acquainted with new trains 
of association, awakened sympathies of which few 
suspected themselves of possessing; and he has 
laid open darker recesses in the bosom than were 
previously supposed to exist. The deep and dread- 
ful caverns of remorse had long been explored; but 
he was the first to visit the bottomless pit of satiety. 

The delineation of that Promethean fortitude which 
defied conscience, as he has shown it in Manfred, is 
his greatest achievement. The terrific fables o^ 
Marlowe, and of Goethe, in their respective versions 
of the legend of Faustus, had disclosed the utmost 
writhings which remorse, in the fiercest of its tor- 
ments, can express; but what are those Laocooa 
agonies to the sublime serenity of Manfred. In the 
po^er, the originality, and the genius combined, of 
that unexampled performance. Lord Byron has placed 
himself on an equality with Milton. The Satan of 
the Paradise Lost is animated by motives, and digni* 
fied by an eternal enterprise. He hath purposes of 
infinite prospect to perform, and an immeasurable 
ambition to satisfy. Manfred hath neither purpose, 
nor ambition, nor anv desire that seeks gratification. 
He hath done a deed which severs him from hope, 
as everlastingly as the apostacy with the angels hat 
done Satan. He acknowledges no contrition to 
bespeak commiseration, he complains of no wrong 
to justify revenge< for he feels none ; he despises 
sympathy, aiid almost glories in his perdition. 
' The creatios of such a character is in the sob* 
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lioiest degree of originality; to give it appropriaite 
thoughts and feelings required powers worthy of the 
conception ; and to ma^e it susceptible of being con- 
templated as within the scope and range of human 
sympathy, places Byron above all his contemporaries 
and antecedents. Milton has described in Satati 
the greatest of human passions, supernatural attri- 
butes, directed to immortal intents, and stung with 
inextinguishable revenge; but Satan is only a dila- 
tation of man. Manfred is loftier, and worse than 
Satan ; he has conquered punishment, having within 
himself a greater than hell can inflict. There is a 
fearful mystery in this conception; it is only by 
solemnly questioning the spirits that lurk within the 
dark metaphors in which Manfred expresses himself, 
that the hideous secrets of the character can be con- 
jectured. 

But although in intellectual power, and in creative 
originality, Byron is entitled to stand on the highest 
peak of the mountain, his verse is often so harsh, 
and his language so obscure, that in the power of de- 
lighting he is only a poet of the second class. He 
had all the talent and the means requisite to im- 
body his conceptions in a manner worthy of their 
might and majesty ; his treasury was rich in every 
thing rare and beautiful for illustration, but he pos- 
sessed not the instinct requisite to guide him in the 
selection of the things necessary to the inspiration 
of delight : — ^he could give his statue life and beauty, 
and warmth, and motion, and eloquence, but not a 
tuneful voice. 

Some curious metaphysicians, in their subtle cri- 
ticism, have said that Don Juan was but the bright 
side of Childe Harold, and that all its most brilliant 
imagery was similar to that of which the dark and 
the shadows were delineated in his other works* It 
may be so. And, without question, a great similar- 
ity runs through every thing that has come from 
the poet's pen ; but it is a family resemblaace» the 
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ppii^M^ «re sdl tike one anodMT ; bat where are 1li089 
whp ar» Hke them I I knoiw of no author m prose or 
iliyiiie, iittfae English language, with whom Byron can 
bo compared. Imitatef a of liis manner ^teve will be 
ofteot and many, but ho will ever vemain one of tiis- 
lew whom ^ world acknowledges are alike sttfneme, 
and yet. unlike each eti]«r-'--ep(K^ai characters, who* 
mm extraordinaByperbdR in history. 

Rai^ael is the only man of pre*eminenee whose* 
oareer call' be con^>aDed with that of Byron ; at an 
age when the genius of most men is but in- the 
dawning, they, had both attained their meridian oi 
glory, and they both died so eaiiy, that it may be 
said they were lent to the worM only to show the 
height to which the mind may ascend when time 
i^sdl be allowed to accom^dish the foli cultivation 
of such extraordinary endowments. 
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A!«aCDDTES OF LORD BYRON. 

The detached anecdotes of Loud Byron are nnme- 
Tcnis, and many of them much to his credit : those 
that are so, I am desirous to preserre, and should 
have interwoven them in the body of the work, could 
i ha^ found a fitting place for doing so, or been 
able to have made them part and parcel of a system- 
alie narrative« 

I. 

** A yoQiiff lady of oonsiderable talents, but wbo had never been able 
to succeed in turning them to any profitable account, waa reduced to 
grftat taardaldpt thnragb the mlsftirttaes of her Amily. The only per* 
MDh ftVM whom she coqM iMnne hoped for relief were abroad ; and urged 
&n, more by the aaflhrtnga o[ those she held dear, than by her own, sum- 
moned up rasolutioa to wait on Lmd Byroa at his apartmentii in Uie AI- 
iMsy, Mid wlldt his subscription to a volume oC poems : she had no pre- 
vious knowledge of hiln, eotrqit ftom his woilcs ; but flrom the boldness 
««d fteling Expressed in tl»m, she concluded that he must be a man of 
m Mod heart and amiable (Bspesition. Bhe entered the apartment with 
diffidence, but soon found courage to sthte her request, which she did 
with simplicity and delicacy. He listened with attention ; and when 
•he had done speaking, be, as if to divert her thoughts flrom a subject 
^fefclk eouM ttdt bnl be pataiftil to her, began to converse with her in 
'words so Aisimating, and tones so gentle, that lAe. hardly perceived he 
bad been writiiig> tmtil he put a slip of paper into her hand, saying It 
was his subscription, and that he most heartily wished her success. 
' But,' added he, * we are both young, and the world is very censorious ; 
and so if I were to take any active part in procuring subscribers to your 
poems, I fear it would do yon harm, rather than good.' The young lady, 
overpowered by the prudence and delicacy of his conduct, took her leave: 
and upon opemng the paper in the struet, which lu her agitation she had 
not previously looked at, riie found it was a draft upon his banker for fifky 
foundM.^-^Oalignanfs edition, 

n. 

^ Vnole in t&e island oT Cephalonia. at Mtstaxath, an enibankment, mar 
which aeveritl persons had oeea engaj^ed diggihgi Ml iti, aad horied 

Dd 
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aonie of tbnii tlhre. He wm at dinner wbm be beaard of the . 
•tartincup flrom the toble, lie fled to the spot, accompuiUMi 1»y his vtaya* 
cian. The laboarera employed in extricsting their coropanknis aooo b^ 
came alarmed for themeelvea, and refoaed to go on, aaying, tbey beiiefcd 
they had dog out all the bodies which had been covered by the mbbish. 
Byron endeavourad to force thtom to continue their exnrtloDs, hot finding 
menaces in Tain, he seized a spade, and began to dig mtwtt seaknariy ; 
when the peasantry Joined him, and they succeeded in aaTinc two aaon 
persons ftom certain death."— 6ati^'iuiiu'« edition, 

m. 

" A schoollUlow of Byron's had a very small 8 h etl« n a pony, wbkk 
bis ftther had bought for him: they went one day to the banks of the 
Don to bathe, but naving only the pony, they were obliged to ibilow the 
good old practioe, called in Scothmd, * ride and tie :* when Ibey came to 
the bridge over the dark romantic stream, Byron Setbooi^ htan of the 
proptaeey which he has quoted in Don Juan. 

Brig 0* Balgounie, black *s your wa^ 
Wi* a wife^ ae son and a mare*s ae foal 
Doon ye shall fli' !' 

He Immediately stopped his companion, who was riding, and aaked him 
if he remembered the prophecy, saying, that as they were both only sons, 
and as the pony might br ' a mare's ae foal,' he would ride ofver first, be- 
cause he had only a mother to lament him, should the prophecy be fill' 
filled by the fhlling of the bridge; whereas the other bad both a foibar 
and a mother."— &aZag7ta7»'« edition. 

IV. 



** When Lord Byron was a member of the Managing (query, 
naging) Committee of Drury-lane Theatre, Bartley was speiiKiiig with 
bim on the decay of the drama, and took occasion to urge his Lovdihip to 
write a tragedy for the stage : ' I cannot,' was the replv, ' I do nt know 
lu>w to make the people go on and off in the scenes, and know not where 
to find a fit character.' * Take your own,' said Bartley, meaning, in the 
honesty of his heart, one of his Laras or Childe HaioUs. *Bfudli 
obliged to tou,' was the reply— and exit in a huff Byron ihought be 
spoke literally of his own real character." 

V. 

Lord Bynm was very jealous of his title. " A Ariend toM me, that an 
Italian ^othecary having sent him one day a packet of medicines ad- 
dressed to ' Mons. Bynm,' this mock-heroic mistake aroiMed his in^gna- 
tion, and he sent the physic back, to learn better manners." —Jbei^k mad* 

VI. 

" He afftcted to doubt whether Shakspeare was so great tt genius as 
he has been taken for. There was a sreater committal of himself at ths 
bottom of this notion than he supposed ; and perhaps circumstaccee had 
really disenabled him ttom having the proper idea of Shakspeare, thooglk 
it could not have foUen so short of the truth as he pretended. Spenser lie 
could not read, at least he said sot I lent him a vdume of the * Ftey 
Queene,' and he said he would try to like it. Next day he brought it h> 
my study- window and said, * ^re^ Hun^ here is your Spenser; I < 
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to go to church.' " — Leigh Hunt. 

vn. 

** * Have yo« seen my three helmets V he inquired one day, with an air 
between hesitation and hurry. Upon being answered in the negative, 
be said be would show them me, and began to enter a room for that pur- 
pose ; but stq>ped short, and put it off to another time. These three 
helmets he had got up in honour of his going to war, and as harbingers 
to achievement. They were the proper classical diape, gilt, and had his 
motlG^* Grade Byron.* "—Leigh Hunt, 

vra. 

*'His superstition was remarkable. I do not mean in the ordinary 
sense, because he was superstitious, but because it was petty and old 
womanish. He believed in the ill-luck of Fridays; and was seriously 
disconcerted if any thing was to be done on that ftightAil day of the week. 
Had he been a Roman, be would have started at crows, when he made 
a jest of augurs. He used to tell a story of somebody's meeting him, 
while in Italy, in fit. JamesVstreet."— I.e^A Hunt 

DC. 

' One night in the opera, while he was in Italy, a gentleman appeared 
In one of the lower boxes, so like Lord Bsrron, that he attracted a great 
deal of attention. I saw him myself, and vras not convinced it was not 
him until I went close to the box to speak to him. I afterward ascer- 
tained that the stranger belonged to the Stock Exchange.—/. O. 

X. 

' On another occasion, during the queen's trial, it was reported that be 
bad arrived from abroad, and was seen entering the House of Lords. 
A ftiend of mine mentioned the circumstance to him afterward. ** No r^ 
said he, *' that would have been too much, considering the state of mat- 
ters between me and my own wife."— J. 0. 

XL 

Lord Byron said, that Hunt had no'right perception of the snbUmi^ 
of Alpine scenery ; that is, no moral associations in connexion vdth 
such scenery ; and that he called a mountain a great impostor. I shall 
quote from his visit to Italy what Bfr. Hunt says himself: it is daintily 
conceived and expressed. 

^ The Alps.— It was the first time I had seen mountains. They bad 
a fine, sulky look, up aloft in the sky— cold, lofty, and ^stant. I used 
to think that mountains would impress me but little ; that by the same 
process of imagination reversed, by which a brook can be flmcied a 
mighty river, with forests instead of verdure on its banks, a mountain 
oould be noAe a mole-hill, over which we step. But one look convinced 
me to the contrary. I found I could elevate better than I could pull 
down, and I was glad of H,*'— Leigh Hunt. 

• xn. 

In one of Lord Byron's conversations vrith Doctor Kennedy, be said, 
in speakiBgof the UheraUty of the late pope, **I like his HoUnais retf 



MrtiMd«tjr idoM ■■ <ader, vUA I wii^ilwil 1w k» IMF 

tiMt BO inoie nundet SI14II be perftmiaA." fii speaUnf o^K 

Dmaunond and Lord Cattborpe, be inqnirad iriMthcr Ae Deetir 

ttaoD. ** No r* wu the answer ; "excefitlgrrapaitiWlikMiRnKs 

dmn oat ae eimneiit Ibr their piety.**— ^I know then tctj weU." aaid 

Ua Uwdiiiip. " Tbejr were not al«q«ao; but they are excellent men. 




I^oid CUCtaorae waa the fixat who called me an Alhciat, when 1 
at aehod at Harrow, Ibr which I gave him aa food a dnibbiQf 
fia fot in hia Ulb.**— XXr. Kenned]/. 

XBL 

«8peaUBf of witdwa.* aaid Lard Blyioii to Doctor Ke&nedyi, « what 
Chink yon or the witch or Endor ? I have alwaya tboafht this ihe ilBcat 
and moat flnished witch-acene that erer waa written or conceived; 
and you will be of my opinion, if yon conaider all the drcimietanees 
and the aeunra in the eaae, togethef with the gra^, aimpljcity, aad 
dignity of the language. It beata all the gbos^acenea I erer read. Ilta 
Meat conception on a aimilar subject is that of Goethe*a deril, HqAia- 
topbiiea ; and though of course you will give the priority to the Aaner, 
•a being inspired, yet the latter, if you know it, will appear to yon— «lt 
least it does to me— one pf the fln^t and wsm$, nd^lime ^ediwena eC 
human conception.**— Dr. Kennedy. 

XIV. 

One evening Lord Byron was with i^ fHend m » im>fqiycad»ip^ 
Argyle-rooma, a fbw nighta after SkefSngton'a U^ge^y ^t J^ Hi^ 
fiooe Bride baa been damned. Hia fhend wi|a qr^ised j»ji. BQn^ t^ 
b«d epdured depredation fWun the French in Pnrti^gtiV— <* WP^ |a tjoeT 
aaid SkeffingtOQ, who came up to ^is Lor^sbUH Pf)W|i9|( <A t)P# wn- 
The reply waa, " The Mysterious Bride.**—/, u. ' 

XV. 

¥ One «r Lord Byion's hona^ld had sevenil tUoea lnvel^ned hliDstlf 
aa4 )Ua naater in perplexity and tmuble by h^ wi|De«bnun^ 4tt9eb? 
19pm to women. In Greece this had beepi very annpyhig, and indmced 
Lord Byron to thiuk of a means of caring U. 4 young SoUote ol thA 
guard waa accordingly dressed up like a woman, and instructed to place 
nlmaelf in the way of the amoroiia swain. The bait took, and after 
amna eomnuuiica^ion, but rather by eigne tbap l^j womta, fiv the pair 
fbl not underatand each other's language, th0 shapi lady nrv canefilli 
<Qi>d|ieted by tbe gallant to one ot Xx>rd Byion's atwimenti. Jlt-fe tlw 
aouple were surprUed by w enraged Suliote. a iiv^ba^d inPiEidiBi^ Ibr tl^A 
occasion, accompanied by half a dozen of hiq coi)ai)raaea,'wl^Qfle Jff^ 
aai)^ and thre^u terriOed the pp«r lac^yg)ippat omof hie tuimim 
The neiae of course brought Lord Byrqn to the qppt la l^Qgli a^ t^ 
IridKed aervinf-man, ^^A naicue him Orom t|M ^wct« ^jt ^ l«anor/-r 

XVJ. 

«* A f)iw ^y* »ftw the earthqiiake, whwO^ fooic place w thff >l«t af 
February, as we were all sitting at teble In the eveninge w^ vere aadf 
deoly alarmed by a noise and a shaking of the bouse, stHnewhat ahi^v 
to tt^ MThioh we had experienced when the earthquake oceorred. Of 
enoiaa aU Miitoil Qpom the^ placea. and t)iw9 WMA tin am^e mnfhiitB 
$fk9^ thf Amner ey«^, «jt wwch ^yro^ wJ^ vm Ig^mtt^ iMIiM 



iBkinftderately : we were reanrared by tbi«, and soon learned that Um 
wliole was a mechod he had adopted to aport with oar fears.''— CHo^- 
nan^a edition, 

xvn. 

** The regiment, or rather brigade, we formed, can be described only as 
Byron liimaelf describes it. There was a Greek tailor, who had Men 
In the British service in the Ionian islands, where he had married an 
Italian woman. This lady, knowing something of the military service, 
petitioned Lord Bsrron to ai>point her husband master-tailor of the 
brigade. The suggestion was useAil, and this pan of her petition was 
immediately granted. At the same time, however, she solidted that she 
itdght be permitted to raise a corps of women to be placed under her 
orders to accinnpany the regiment. She stipulated fbr ft«e quarters and 
rations fbr them, but rejected all claim fbr pay. They were to be flree 
t>f all encumbrances, and were to wash, sew, cook, and otherwise pro- 
vide for the men. The proposition pleased Lord Byron, and stating the 
matter to me, he said he hoped I should have no objection. I had been 
accustomed to see women accompany the English army, and I knew 
that though sometimes an encumbrance, they were on the whole more 
beneficial than otherwise. In Greece there were many circumstances 
wliieh would make their services extremely valuable, and I gave my 
consent to the measure. The tailor's wife did accordingly recruit a con- 
siderable number of unencumbered women, of almost all nations, but 
principally Greeks, Italians, Maltese, and negresses. * I was aflraid,' 
said Lord Byron, * when I mentioned this matter to you, you would bs 
crusty and oppose it— it is the very thing. Let me see ; my corps out- 
does FaIsta#S. There are English, Germans, French, Maltese, Ragu- 
irtans, Italians, Neapolitans, Transylvanians, Russians, SuUotes, Mo> 
notes, and western Greeks in Oronl, and to bring up the rear, the 
tailor's wife and her troop. Glorious Apollo ! No general ever before 
liad such an army.'"— Goj^^nont^s edition. 

X xvm. 

"^ Lord Byrom had a blade groooi with him in Gieeoe, an American by 
Mrth, to whom he was very partial. He always insiMed on this man's 
calling him massa, wbentiver he spiAe to him. On one occasion, ths 
groom met with two women of his own complexion, who had been 
slaves to the TVurks and liberated, but had been left almost to starve 
when the Greeks had risen on their tyrant. Being of the same colour 
was a bond of sympathy between them and thejnraom, and he amilied to 
me to giv^ both these women Quarters in the seraglio. I granted the m>- 
plication, and mrationed it te Lord Byron, who laughed at the gallantry 
of his groom, and «dered that he should be brought before him at tot 
o'clock the noct day, to answer tor his presumption in making such an 
application. At ten o'clock acoonlincly he attended his master, with 
great trembling and fear, but stuttered so when he attonpted to speak, 
that he could not make himself understood. Lord Byron, endeavouring 
almost in vain to preserve his gravity, reproved him severely for his pre- 
sumption. Blacky stuttered a thousand excuses, and was ready to do 
any thing to appease his massa's anger. His great yellow eyes wide 
open, he trembling fVom head to fbot, his wandering and stuttering 
excuses, his visible dread, all tended to provoke laughter, and Lord Bvron 
Ifeartng his own dignity woald be hove overboard, told him to hold biif 
tongue and listen to his sentence. I was commawted to enter it on his 
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ifilfinfmAnxti-hotiliit and tlvrn ho prpnoanced, la « Qolenai tan« qf -Titei 
while blacky stood aghast, expecting some severe puoishment, the M^ 
fowing doom: * My. determination is, that the children bom of these 
black women, of which yoa may be the fhther, shall be my propeity, 
and I will maintain them. Wtuuc fay you V ' Go—Go— €rod bless yoo, 
maasa, may yoa liye great while,' stuttered out ths groom, and aal^ 
forth to tell the good news to tl^e two dMHU^^ed womea.** — GnUjgiff^* 

XDL 

** The luxury of Ix>rd Byron^s living, at this thne, in Mlssolonghi. ma 
be seen fh>m th^ following order which he gave his superintendent of 
the household for the daily expenses of his own table. It amounts to m 
lnore than one piastre. 

Faraf. 
Bread, a pound and a half • r - 15 

Wine 7 

Fish ------- 15 • 

Oj[ive9 - 3 

40 

" This was his dinner ; his breakfhst consisted of a 8ing:le cap of te^ 
without milk or sxisar."—GaIignanfs edition^, 

XX. 



"It is true that Lord Byron's high notions of rank were in his boyiah 
days so little disguised or softened down as ta draw upon bim at tinM? 
the ridicule of his companions ; and it was at Dulwich, t think, that 
flrom his frequent boast of the superiority of ^n old Enfli^ barony over 
all the later creations of the peerage, he got the nickoame, amonc tha 
boys, of ' the Old English Baron.' "-- Woarc. ^' ^ 

XXI 

** While Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were at Harrow together, a tyiaat a 
few years older, whose name was **♦♦♦* claimed a right to fta 
Uttle Peel, which clain (whether rightly or wrongly, I knowDor) M 
•eaisted. His resistance, however, wadia vain: * * « * « vjMoaiy 
subdued him, but determineil to punish the refractory slave ; and pm- 
eeeded forthwith to put his determination in practice by inflicting a kind 
of bastinado on the inner fleshy side of the boy's arm, which during the 
operation was twisted round with some degree of technical skill, to reo* 
der the pain more acute. While the stripes were succeeding each other 
and poor Peel writhing under them, Byron saw and fbk for the misery 
af his fhend, and, although he knew that he was not strong enoogh to 
fight ****** with any hope of success, and that It was daogerooi 
even to approach him, he advanced to the scene of action, and with a 
blush of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice trembUng, between tenor 
and indignation, asked very humbly if ♦ ♦ * * ♦ * » would bo nleased 
to tell him how many stripes he meant to inflict ? • Why,' returned the 
oxftcutioner, ' you little rascal, what is that to you r < Because, if you 
please,' said Byron, holding out his arm, * I would take half.' »— Jfoirv. 

xxn 

nll^l^A •^r*™? '^^ '^' ^^ ^'^ » '^ort time wUh his mother at 
|Mta, apa entered rather j^rematurely into some of the ga^otiaa af tha 



ll^in, M »' nijIMAerade, pven by Lad; Riddel, t^ 9mm9i in Ite . 
t^pSncter of a TarKish boy, a sor of anticipatioo l>om in bequi^tf 
am costume, of ta|s own young Selem in The firide. On Ills enters 
ing into the house, some person attempted to snatch the diamond 
crescent flrom his turban, but was prevented by the iNrompC interposition 
of 4N9e of tl^e party.''— Jlioore. 

^xm. ^ ; 

<* Yov ask me to recalt some anecdotes of the tima we siient togetlicr 
at Harrsw^te, in the summer of 1806, on our letom from coUcse, he 
fimm Cambridge, and I flrom EdinburgH ; biit so many years hare empset 
irince then, that 1 really feel myself as if reeaJling a distant divans. We, 
I nemember, went in Lord Byron's own carnage with post-boraes ; and 
be sent his groom with two saddle-horses, and a beautiftilty*lbn»ed, 
very ferociaos boll-mastiff, called Nelson, to meet us there.' Boatswain 
went by the side of his valet, Frank, on the box with us. The bull-dog 
Nelson always wore a muzzle, wai was occaAonally sent for into our 
nrivate room, when the muzzle was taken off much lo ray annoyance, 
and he and his master amused titemselves witii thiowing the room into 
disorder. There was always a jealtnis feud between this Nelson and 
Boatswain, and whenever the latter came into the room while the formor 
WHiB theie, they instantly seized each other, and then Byron, my^elA 
Frank, apd all the lyaiters that coi^d be found, were vigorotv^ljr engage^ • 
in parting them ; which was, in general, only effected by thrusting poker 
and ton^s into the mouth of each. But one day Nelson unfortunal^f 
escaped out of the room without his muzzle, and, gating into tl^e stable- 
yard, fhstened iqion the throat of a horse, fipom wbic^ he could no^ bi^ 
disengaged. The stable-boys ran in alarm to and Frank, who, ^f ing 
one of his Lordship's Wogdon's mstols, always kept loaded in his room, 
likOt poor NeUan through the he»d, to (bjd grea( uegret 0^" ^yrpn."— JUoor* 

** His fondness ibr dogs, another fkncy wUch apcompanied hfan fhnough 
lift, maybe judged from the anecdotes already given in the account of hia 
expedition to Harrowgate. Of his fkvoorite dog Boatswain, whom he 
has immortalized in verse, and by whose side it was once his solemn 
purpose to be buried, some traits are told, indicative not only of intelli- 
gence, but of a generosity of spirit; which might well win for him the 
affecti<^n8 of such a master as Byi^on. One of these I shall en«teavour to 
lelate, as nearly as possible as it was told to ine. Mrs. Byron had a fox- 
terrier called Gilpin, with whom her sou's dog Boatswain was perpetu- 
ally at war, taking every opportunity of attacking and wrorrying him so 
violently, that it was very much apprehended he would kill the animal. 
Mrs. Byron, therefore, sent off her terrier to a tenant atNewstead, aiyl 
on the departure of Lord Byron for Cambridge, his friend Boatswain, , 
with two other dogs, was intrusted to the care of a servant till his re- 
turn. One morning the servant was much alarmed by the disappear- 
ance of Boatswain, aud throughout the whole of the day he could hear 
no tidings of him. At last, towards evening, the stray dog arnved, ac- 
eompanied by GUpin, whom he led immediately to the kitchen fire, 
Mckine him, and lavishing upon him every possible demonstration of 
joy The fact was. be had been all the way to Newstead to fetch m. 
and having now established his former foe under the roof one?, mw»» 
iiffpui 9operfecUy well wUh him ever a^ter^ that he even protected jum 
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■Iriut the Iniolts of oCberdogB (a task which the quarrelcMMiMiiaii at" 
the ttttle tenier rendered no onecore) ; and if he but heard 6il|kin*B Toietf 
la illatnw, would fly instantly to his rescoe."— JIfoore. 

• XXV. 

** Of Ufl charity and kiod-heaitedness, he left behind Um at Sondi- ' 
wall, 88 h^eed at erery place thronghom life whoe be resided any 
tine, the most cordial reoollectionB. * He never,' says a person who 
knew hiin intimately at this period, ' met with objects of distress witt- 
out aflhrding them succour.' Among many lUtle tndrs of this nature, 
tirtdch hismraids delight to teU, I aelect the following, leas as a proof of 
his feiMrosity, than firom the interest which the nmple incident itadC as 
eooneeted with the name of Byron, presents. While yet a schoolboy, 
be happened to be in a bookseller's shop at SoathwMl when a poor wo> 
man came in to porehase a Bible. The price ebe was told by the shop 
man was eight shillings. * Ah, dear air !' she ezclauned, * I cannot pay 
such a price: I did not think it would cost half the money.' The w« 
man was then, with a look of di8iq>pointment, going away, when yooiv 
Byron called her back, and made her a present of the Bible."— Hoorv. 

XXVL 

" In his attention to hia peraon and dress, to the beoomfaig arxangv- 
mant of his hair, and to whatever might best show off the beamy will, 
which nature had gifted him, he manifested, even thus eariy, Ids anxiety 
to m^e himself pleasing to that sex who were, from first to last, the 
niUttg stars of his destiny The fear of beconnng what he whs naturafly 
tiiclwej^lto be, enormously ftt, had induced him firom hia first entranee 
at CdM^ridge, to adopt, fbr the purpose of reducing faimsdf, a system of 
Tiolem exercise and abstinence, together with the firequent use of wann* 
baths. But the imbittering circumstance of bis life~4hat which haunted' 
him like a curse, amid the buoyancy of youth, and the anticipations of 
Ihme and pleasure— was, strange to say, the trifling deformity of his 
flwt. By that one slight blemish (as, in his momeats of melancholy, 
he persuaded hlmselOt all the blessmgs that nature had showered upon, 
him were counterbalanced. His reverend fiiend, Mr. Berber, findiitg^ 
him one day unusually dejected, endeavoured to cheer and rouse him,' 
by representing, in their brightest colours, all the various advantages 
"With which Providence bad endowed him; and among the greatest, 
that of ' a mind which placed him above the rest of mankind.' * Ah, my 
d^ar friend,' said Byron, moumAilly, ' if this (laying his hand on his 
forehead) places me above the rest of mankind, thai (pointing to his fbot) 
places me for, far below them.' "—Moore. 

xxvn. 

"Hia comin^r of age, in 1809, was celebrated at Newstead by such 

ftaUvities aa hia narrow means and society could furnish. Besides the 

ritual roasting of an ox, there w^ a ball, it seems, given on the oceasiaQ, 

of which the only particular I soald collect firom the old domestic who 

mentioned it was, that Mr. Hanson, the agent of her lord, was among 

the dancers. Of Lord Byron's own method of commemorating the day 

I And the fl>llowing curious record in a letter written th>m Genoa in 

>^r * 1>id I ever tell you that the day I came of age I dined on eggs 

J]^^^ -^nd a bottle of ale t For once in a way they are mv fhvoarite 

!di«i?STi!:;^i. ''^* 5 ^^'' ^ neither of them agree with me, f never us«^ 

IJhem tot dn ^t ''"•®*^'*'* "* *" ^^ *^ ?«•" «f ao.*-.llborf. ' 
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xxvra. 

** Atfimynia Lord Byron took up his remdence is the hoiise of the 
«M8Ul-feneral, and remained tbere^ with the exception of two or three 
tdays, employed in a visit to the miaa of Ephe8UB,till the 11th of April. 
H was daring this time, as appears fboin a memorandum of his own, 
that the first two cantos of Childe Harold, which he bad begun five 
months before at Joannina, were completed. Tbe memorandum alluded 
to, which I find prefixed to his original manuscript of tlK poem, is as 
ibllows: 

** Byran, Joannina in Albania, begun Oet 31, ld09 ; concluded Canta 
9d, Sn^-nia, If arch 38, 1810. BYaON.*'--Afoore. 

XXIX. 

** In the last edition of M. Disraeli's work on ' tiie literary character,* 
that gentleman has given some curious marginal notes, which he found 
-written by Lord Byron in a copy of this work that belonged to him. 

imong them is the fbllowing enumeration of ttte writers that, beside* 
ycaut, have drawn his attention so early to the east : 
*' * Knolles, Cantemir, De Tott, Lady M. W. Montague, HawUn'S 
translation flrom Mignot*s History of the Turks, the Arabian Nights, ail 
travels, or histories, or books upon the east I could meet wi^, I had 
i^sad, as well as Rycaut, before I was ten years old. I think the Arabian 
Nights first. Afler these I preferred the historv of naval actions, Don 
4i«lxote, and Smollett's novels, particularly Roderick Random ; and I 
was passionate for the Reman history, when a boy, I could navef 
^ear to read any poetry without disgust and reluctance.* "—Moon. 

XXX. 

** During Lord Byron's administration, a ballet was invented by thi 
alder Byrne, in which Miss Smith (since Mrs. Oscar Byrne) had a p<u 
4eul. Ttus the lady wished to remove to a later period in the bidlet. 
The ballet-master reflised, and the lady swore she would not dance in 
it at all. The music incidental to the dance began to play, and the lady 
walked oiTthe stage. Both parties flounced into the green-room, to lay 
^e case before liOrd Byron, who happened to be the only person iii 
Chat apariment. The noble committee-man made an award in (hvonr 
«f Hiss Smith, and both complainants rnshed angrily out of the room 
ft the instant of my entering it. * If you had come a minute sooner,' 
said Lord Byron, ' you would have heard a curious matter decided on by 
me : a question of dancing ! by me,' added he, lookiug down at the VuM 
limb, ' whom nature, ftt>m my birth, has prohibited flrom taking a sin- 
|:ie step.' His countenance fell after he had uttered this, as if he had 
aaid too much; and for a moment there was an embarrasaiAg silenoa 
en both sides."— Jtfoore. 



The following aeeount of Lord Byron, at Milan, before he fixed hia r»- 
flldence at Venice, is interesting. It is extracted from "The Foreign 
|iitenu7 Gazette," a periodical work which was prematurely abandoned. 
9nd is translated (h>m the French of' M. Stendhal, a gentleman or 
literary celebrity in France, but whose works are not mttch Icoowa ip 
this eountnr. 

" In 1817, a ffew young people met every evening at the Theatre da 
la Scala, at Milan, in the box of Monsignor Ludovlc de BrAme, fonnerl^ 
«hiaf a^ner of the ex-Jting «f Itaty. This Italian custom, not geitf- 
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rally ftUowed In France, banished all ceremony. The afl^tatkm tte 
(AiUs the atmosphere of a French saloon its unknown in the society of 
IGlan. How is it possible that such a sentiment can find a place 
among individuals in the habit of seeing each other above three hnn- 
dred times in the courue of a twelvemonth? One evening, a stranger 
made his appearance in Monsignor de Brume's box. He was young, of 
middling stature, and with remarkably fine eyes. As he advanced, vre 
observed that he limped a little. * Gentlemen,' said Monsignor de 
Brtoie, * this is Lord Bjnron.' We were afterward presented to In 
Lcwdship, tbe whole scene passing with as much ceremraioas gravity, 
as if our introducer had been De Brume's grandlhther in days of yore, 
ambassador ftom the Duke of Savoy to the court of Louis XIV. Aware 
of the character of the English, who generally avoid such as appear to 
oourt their society, we cautiously abstained lh>m conversing with, or 
oven looking at, Lord Byron. The latter had been informed, that m the 
opurse of the evoiing he would probably be introduced to a stranger 
who had performed the celebrated campaign of Moscow, which stin 
possessed the charm (tf novelty, as at that time we had not been spaled 
by any romances on tbe subject. A fine-looking man. with a military 
appeanmce, happening to be of our party, his Lordship naturally cos- 
eluded that he was the hero ; and accordingly, in addressing him, re- 
laxed oousiderably flrom tbe natural coldness of his manner. The next 
day, however, Byron was undeceived. Changing his bauery, he did 
me the honour to address me on the subject of Russia. I idolized Na- 
poleon, and replied to his Lordship as 1 should have done to a member of 
the legislative assembly who had exiled the ex-emperor to St. Helena. 
I subsequently discovered, that Lord Byron was at once enthusiastie 
in ftvour of Napoleon, and jealous of his fkme. He used to say 'Na- 
poleon and myself wre the only individuals who sign our names with 
the initials N. B.{ (Noel Byron.) My determination to be cold offers 
90nie explanation for the marked kindness with which, at the end of' 
a few days, Lrard Byron did me the favour to regard me. Our friends 
in the box imagined, that the discussion which had taken iriace and 
which, though polite and respectftil on my part, had been rather wum 
would prevent all ihrther intimacy between us. They were mistaken' 
The next evening, his Lordship took me by the arm, and walked with 
me for an hour in the saloon of the Theatre de la Bcala. I was gratified 
with his poUteness, for which, at the bottom, I was indebted to his de- 
sire of conversing with an eye-witness on the subject of the Russian 
campaign. He even closely cross-questioned me on this point. How- 
ever, a second reading of Childe Harold made amends for all. His pro- 
pess in the good graces of my liaUan friends, who met every evenina 
iu Monsigitor de Brfime's box, was not very rapid. I must confess 
that his Ix)rdship, one evening, broached rather a whimsical idea— that* 
in a discussionwhich had just been started, his tiUe added weieht to 
liis opimon. On tiiat ocoision, De BrAme retorted with the well-ldiown 
an^doteofMarshiade Castries, who, shocked at the deference once 
paid to D'Alembert's judgment, exclaimed, « A pretty reasoner, tnilv ' a 
fellow not worth three thousand francs a-yearl' On another evening. 
Loni Byron aflbrded an opening to ridicule, by the warmth with which 
h« denied all resemblance between his own character and that of Jean 
iSffS ?<>"•««"' to y^^om he had been compared. His principal ob- 
£fr^!?2** comparison, though he would not acknowledge the fhcc, 
TOi, that Rousseau had been a servant, and the son of a watchm^S 
\^pould not avoid a hearty laugh, when, at the cJnStirn S" thT^ 
gument, Byron requested from De Br6me, who was allied to S« ofate 
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-«oUlity ijf Turin, mme infbniiatioa relatiye to the ftauUy of Gem, in 
yn^oae service Jean Jaques bad actually lived. — (See Les Confessions.) 
■ Lord Byron always entertained a great horror of corpnlcney. His ant^ 
pathy to a fhll habit of body might be called a fixed idea. M. Polidori, 
« young physician who travelled with him, assured, us, that his Lord- 
ship's mother was of low stature and extremely ftt. During at least a 
third part of the day, Byron was a dandy, expressed a constant dread 
of augmenting the bulk of his outward man, concealed his right foot a« 
much as possible, and endeavoured to render himself agreeable In 
female society. His vanity, however, frequently induced him to lose 
flight of the end, in his attention to the means. Love was sacrificed ; — 
an aJBbir of the heart would have interfered with his daily exercise on 
horseback. At Milan and Venice, his fine eyes, his handsome horses, 
and his fhme gained him the smiles of several young, noble, and lovely 
females, one of whom, in particular, performed a journey of more than 
« hundred miles for the pleasure of being present at a masked ball to 
which his Lordship was invited. Byron was apprized of the circum- 
fltance, but, either from hauteur or shyness, declmed an introduction. 
* Your poets are perfect clowns,* cried the fair one, as she indignantly 
quitted the ball-room. Had B3nron succeeded in his pretensions to be 
thought the finest man in England, and had his claims to the fhshion- 
able supremacy been at the same time disputed, he would still have 
been unsatisfied. In his moments of dandyism, he always pronounced 
the name of Brummel with a mingled emotion of respect and jealousy. 
When his personal attractions were not the subject of his considera- 
tion, his noble birth was uppermost in his thoughts. At Milan we often 
purposely discussed in his presence the question, ' if Henry IV. could 
jnstlv pretend to the attribute of clemency, after having ordered his old 
companion, the Duke de Biron, to be beheaded V ♦ Napoleon would have 
acted differently,' was his Lordship's constant reply. It was ludicroos 
to observe his respect wavering undecided between acquired distinctioa 
and his own nobility, which he considered far above that of the Duke 
de Biron. When the pride of birth and personal vanity no longer 
usurped undue sway over his mind, he again became the sublime poet 
and the man of sense. Never, after the example of Madame de StaA^ 
did he indulge in the childish vanity of * turning a phrase.' When Ute- 
rary subjects were introduced, Byron was exactly the reverse of an aca- 
demician ; his thoughts flowed with greater rapidity than his ^"^^it^ 
and his expressions were free ft-om all afibctation or studied grace, w 
wards midnight, particularly when the music of the opera had produced 
an impression on his feelings, instead of describing them vnth a viejr 
to effect, he yielded naturally to his emotions, as though he had an nw 
life been an inhabitant of the sooth.'» ,^.^^^ . 

After quoting a passage ftt)m Moore's recently-published Lire of Byron, 
in which the poet obscurely alludes to his remorse ft>r some uncxplain^ 
crime, real or imaginary, Mr. Stendhal thus proceeds : 

" Is it possible that Byron might have had some guilty sta&i upon n» 
conscience, similar to that which v»rreck«d OtheUo's ilime ? Such a ques- 
tion can no longer be irOurions but to him who has giveir it birth, u 
must be admitted, that during nearly a third of the thne we passed In 
the poet's society, he appeared to us like one labouring under an acoea* 
of folly, often approaching to madness. ' Can it be,' have we sometunee 
exclaimed, • that in a phrensy of pride or jealousy he has shortei^ tne 
days of some feir Grecian slave, fiiithless to her-vovirs of love r Be twe 
as it may, a great man once known may be said to have opened an » 



fcfrattt >Miih poMmftV, tf teyron pl^ed Ae part oTOtlUslfti, ti«ilidl«Allf 
Wtnesses will be nmnd to bear testiniony to th e damn ing de ed; a nd 
aooDer or luer posterity will learn 5»hetber Ws remorse ivas ftvmded 
fti firilt, or in the aflbctation of which he hasao ffvqnentiy been aceMed. 
jWr all, la It not poaaible that his eotaaeience might have exaggetaied 
iBome yoathf^l error ? . • . • — 'One evening, among otbera, the conver- 
Mitidn turned upon a hraidsome Milanese female, who had eagvriy de- 
Wred to tenttrfe Iwr person in single combat with a loteir by ip^ieiii riito 
had beep itbandoned : the diacusshni afterward changed to Che atonr 
of a prince who in cold blood had mtirdered his miatreas (br an «et a 
miadellty, ^on -was instantly silent, endeavom^d to rastraiB fafa tbif 
Siga, bttt, tmeqnal to the eflbrt, soon aifterwatd indignantly quitted iNi 
^x. His indignation on this occasion was ertdentlv dfrected agahril 
the subject of the anecdote, and in our eyes absolyed hlmaeir flpora As 
tiUBpidoft df a similar oflfence. Whaterer might be the criitte tit which 
Byroh apparently stood self-acctised, 1 may compare it to the roMmry flf 
a piece of Iriband, committed by Jean Jaques Rousseau daring bis alay 
at Turin^ After the lapse of a few weeks, Byron seemed to ha»» at- 
quired a taste for the society of Milan. Wheft the performanees ftrthe 
evening were over, we frequently stopped at the door of the theatre to 
enjoy the sight of the beauties who passed ns hi review. Pertaapa fcw 
titles could boast such an assemblage of lovely women as that whidi 
ahance had collected at Milan in 1817. Many of them bad flattered 
themselves with the idea that B>Ton would seek an introduction ; bdt, 
tvfftfttlier from pride, timidity, or a remnant of dandyism, which indneed 
Bimnydb exactly the contrary of what was expected, he invariably de^ 
dined that honour. He seemed to prefer a conversation on poetical or 
philosophical subjects. At the theatre, our discussions were frcqoenfly 
80 energtstical as to rouse the indignation of the pit. One evening, in tiie 
Jtaiddle of a philosophical argument on the principle of utility, fittlvio 
Pellico, a delightful poet, who has since died in an Atistrian prison, came 
Xa blrel^eas naste to apprize Lord Byron, that his friend and physician, 
Poliaod, had been arrested. We instantly ran to the gaard-houafe. It 
turned out, that Pdidori had fancied himself incommoded in the pit by 
the frir ci^ of the officer on guard, and had requested him to take it nfT, 
alleginff that it impeded his view of the stage. The poet Monti had ae- 
cokqpamed us, and, to the number of fltleen or twenty, we surrounded 
jthe prisoner. Every one spoke at once; Polidori was beside himaUf 
with passion, and his fitee red as a burning coal. Byron, thoiigh he too 
was m a violent rage, was, on the contrary, pale as asfaea- His patri- 
c,ian blood boiled as he reflected on the slight consideration in which he 
%as held. I have little doubt but at that moment he regretted the wall oi 
;Kparation which he had reared between himself and the ultra party. At 
all events, the Austrian officer spied the leaven of sedition in our eoun- 
tenanoes, and, if he was versed in history, probably thought of the 
insurrection of Genoa, in 1740. He ran ttam the gnaru-honse to call liia 
ttieu, Who seized their arms thafhad been piled on the outside. Montis 
idea was excellent; *Fortiamo tutti; n$tino soloane/nte i titotatV* 
l)e Brtoie remained, with the Marquis de Sartirana, his brother. Count 
Confklonieri, and Lord Byrdn. These gentlemen having written th^ 
ixames and titles, the list was handed to the ot&eer op guard, who hh 
•luitly Ibrgot the insult offered to his fUr cap, and allowed Polidori U> 
, leave the guard-house. In the evening, however, the doctor receiTied ta 
—^ ^ - ■■ - 

* Let us all go out : let those only remain Who are titled pennmagea. 



«•» lo quit Milan wiUiitt tw^nty-fbnr homk Vomb^ iVtti ligtt, M 
cwinre that he would one day rerarn and bestnw manual caatigiflim on 
the gorernor who treated him wltb so little Keapect He dU nol rennrn ; 
and two yeara afterward a bottle of proaaic acid tanninatodhia career; 
—at leaat, sic dicitur. The morning after Polidori*a departcM, Byron. 
Ih a tite-d-Ute with me, complained bftterly of peraecntion. bo littla 
Waa I acqnainted with i tUolati^ to tiae MODti*a ei^reaaion, that in tha 
aimplkity ef my heart 1 gave hia LordsMp the following eonnael : * Real<* 
Ite,* aaid I, ' four or fire hundred thousand ftanea; two or ttuve confl- 
deniW ftienda will circulate the report of your death, and beatow on t 
log of wood the honoura of Chriatian burial in aome anug retired apot^ 
the Island of Elba, auppoae. An authentic account of yovr deeeaaa 
•hall be forwarded to England ; meanwhile, under the name of Smith 
or Wood, you may U^ comfortably and quietly at Lima. When, In pro- 
£eaa of time, Mr. Smith or Mr. Wood becomea a tenerable gray-headed 
•Id gentleman, he may even return to Europe, and purchaae from a Ro- 
man or Pariaian bookaeller, a aet of Childe Harold, or Lara, thirtledi 
adition, with notes and annotationa. Moreorer, when Mr. Smith or lib*. 
Wood ia really about to make hia exit flrora thia life, he may, if he jrieaaea, 
enjoy one bright original moment : thus may he aay-*Lord Byron, who 
fbr thirty yeara haa been numbered with the dead, even now lingera 
4M1 thia side of eternity :--I am the man : the aociety of mv countrymei^ 
appeared to me ao insipid, that I quitted them in diaguat.' * My oouain, who 
ia heir to my title, owea you an infinity of thanka,' coldly replied Lord 
3yron. I repremed the repartee which hovered on ray lips. Byron had 
a defect in common with all the spoiled children of fbrtune. He cherished 
in his bosom two contradictory inclinationa. He wiahed to be received 
aa a man of rank, and admired aa a brilliant poet. The Elena of Mayer 
was at that time tbe perfbrmance moat in vogue at Milan. The publie 
naiiently endured two miserable acta, fbr the pleasure of hearing a 8U« 
blime sesteto in the third. One day, when it waa aung with more thaA 
ordinary power, I waa atruck With the expreasion of Byron'a eyea. Never 
had I aeen any thing ao enthualastic. Internally, I made a vow that 
1 never would of my own ft«e accord aadden a niirit ao nobte. In the 
evening, I recollect that aome one alluded to the following alngolar aoiv 
het of Tasso, in which the poet makea aboaat of incredulity. 

' Odi, FilU, che tuona . . . . . 
Ma cbe eurar dobbiam che fooeia GKova? 
Godiam aoi qui, a*^ d turbaio In cleloi 
Tema in volco i auoi tuoini .... 
Pera il mondiD, e. rovinl ! a me non cale 
fie non di quel ehe ptik place a dilatta ; 
Che, ae tanra aard terra aneor ftiL' 

Hear'atthon, Ftaylllat itthuaden! 

But what «e Jove^a acta to ua ? 

Let ua enjoy oaraelveo here; ifba be troubled in hia liatvw 

Vulgar ayifita may dread hia thunder. 

Let the worid perlah and ML in mlna; I care not, 

Except for hear who pleaaea me beat ; 

For if duat I ahall be, dust I waa. 

> "'Thoaa v i ra aa, ' aaid Bynm,*vrere written nnder the inflnenoaor 
q^toea^-oothlng more. A belief in the Supreme Being waa an abaoliita 
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iMieiMrityihrtbttwiderMidwanniinaglMtiflnof Tiwft, H« 
■idei, too much of a Platonist to connect togetber theUnks ofa diftalt 
arpamni. Wbenbe composed fliat 8onneL.be felt the insplnitiQii of 
bis geoios, and probably wanted a morsel of oread and a naMOtamJ The 
iMrase in whicb Lord Byron resided was situatied at tbe ftrther exHm^ 
of a solitary quarter, at tbe distance of balf a league flrom the ThcttCra. 
de la Softla. The streets 6f Milan were at that tinie moch itifested witb 
robbers during the night. Some of us, fbrgetting time and space in the 
charm of the poet^s conyersation, generally accompaiU^ him to bis owa 
door, and on our return, at two o^clock in the mortaiii^, were oblige4 u> 
pass through a multitude of intricate, snspicious-lookmg streets. ThiA 
circumstance gave -an additional air of romance to the noble bard's 
retreat. For my part, I often wondered that he escaped being laid under 
contribution. Had it been otherwise, with his fillings and ideas, he 
would undoubtedly have felt peculiarly mortilfed. The fhct is, that tho 
practical jokes played off by me knights of the rbad wei« freqnenay of 
the most ludicrous description — at least to all but the sufTeras. Tlie 
weather was cold, and the pedestrian, tmaxgly enreloped in his desk, 
was often attacked by some dexterous thief, who, gliding gentfy bdkina 
him, passed a hoop over bis head down to bis elbows, and thus ftctered 
the vfctim, whom he afterward pillaged at his leisure. pQlid<m informed 
VB that Byron often composed a hundred verses in (he course of the 
morning. Oh hl» retum fW>m the theatre- in the erenlnc, still under the 
charm ot the music to which he had listen^, he would take up his pa- 
pers, and reduce bis hundred verses to five-and-twenty or thirty. Y^^lkea 
he had' in this manner put together four or five hundred, he'' sent tfe» 
whole to Murray, his publisher, in liOndon. He often sat up all olgh^ 
jn the ardour of composition, and drank a sort of grog made of mI- 
lancb and water— a bererase in which he indulged richer coirioody 
when his Muse was coy. But, generally speaking, he was not ac^c^ 
to excessive drinking, thotrgb he has accused himself of that vice. To 
restrain the circumference of his person within proper limits, he fine- 
qjuently went without a dinner, or, at most, dined on a little bread and 
tf solitary dish of vegetables. This fVugal meal cost bat a fhmc or 
two;' and on such occasions Byron used, with much apparent complc* 
cency, toaccnse himself of a^^arice. His extreme sensibility tothecfaamw 
of music may partly be attributed to the chagrin occasioivBd by hJs dp> 
mestie misfbrtunes. Music caused his tears to flow in abundance, and 
thus softened the asperity of his suJBTeriug. His fbelings, however, on 
this subject, were those of a dSbtUanU. When he had heard a new 
opera for upwards of a twelvemonth, he was dften enraptured with a 
eomposition which had {nreviously afibrdei^ him little pleasure, mr which 
he had even severely criticised. I never observed Byron in a more dt* 
iightfld or una^cted vein of gayety than on tbe day when we made aa 
excursion about two miles tmca Milan, to visit (he celebrated e<^ of U 
SimonettOj which repeats the repoit pf a pistol-shot thirty m ftny 
times. By way of contrast, the next day, at a grand dinner given l^ 
Monsignor de Br^me, his appearance was lowering as (hat of "ndma in 
tibe part of Nero Byron arrived late, and waa c^liged to cross a spa- 
cious saloon, in which every eye was fixed on him and his club fboL 
Vvr IVom being the indifi'nent or phlegmatic personage, who alone caa 
play the dandy to perfection, Byron was unceasingly tyrannixed by some 
ruling iNueion. When not under the influence of uo^Ier failings, he 
was tormented oy an absurd vanity, which urged him to pretend to 
•yery thing. But his genius once awakened, his faultt wen stalva off 
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M a garment that woold have incommoded the flight ofhis imagination 
the poet soared beyond the confines of earth, and wafted his hearer* 
along with him. Never shall I fbnret the snblime poem which te rone 
posed oaeeveningon the subject ofCastruccio-Castracani, the Kapoleon 
of the middle age. Byron had one failing hi common with all poets— 
an extreme sensibility to praise or censure, especially when coming Aom 
a brother bard. He seemed not to be aware, that jndgments of this 
nature are fenerally dictated by a spirit of aflbctation, and that the moot 
ftivMirable can only be termed certificates of r^mblanoe. I iVMA not 
omit to notice the astonishing effect produced on Lord Bynm hy the 
▼iew of a fine painting of Daniel CrespL The subject was taken fron 
the well-known story of a monk supposed to have died In the odour af 
sanctity ; and who, while his brethnen were chanting the service of the 
dead around his bier in the churdi at midnight, was said to have eud- 
denly Ufted the flineral pall, and (quitted his coffin, ezdaiming, " J«i«to 
judicio Dei damnatus sum P We were unable to wrest Byron fium the 
contemplation of this picture, which pioduced .on his mind a sensation 
amounting to horror. To indulge his humour on this point, we mounted 
our horses in silence, and rode slowly towards a monastery at a little 
distanoe, where he shortly afterward overtook us. Bynm turned nap 
liis lips with an incredulous sneer when he heard, for the first time, that 
there ar« ten Italian dialects instead of one ; and that among tho 
whole population of Italy, only the inhabitants of Rome, Sienna, and 
Florence wpeak the language as it is written. Silvio Pellioo once said 
to him, * The most delight AU of the ten or twelve Italian dialects, un- 
known beyond the Alps, is the Venetian. The Venetians are the Frencli 
of Italy.' *They have, then, some comic poet living?— * Yes,' replied 
Fellico ; ' a charming poet ; but as his comedies are not allowed to he 
perftwmed, he composes them under the form of satires. The name of 
this delightiU poet is Buratti ; and every six months, by the govemoi'a 
orders, he pays a visit to one of the prisons of Venice.' In my opinion, 
tUs Qonversation with (HI vio Pellico gave the tone to Byron's subsequent 
poetkal career. He eagerly demanded the name of the bookseller who 
«dd M. Buratti's works ; and as he was accustomed to the exnression of 
BlUanese blontness, the questira excited a hearty laugh at ms expenaa. 
^B was soon informed, that if Buratti wished to pass his whole Ufo in 
prison, the appearance of his works in print wonld infUlibly lead to the 
gratilcation ofhis deshes ; and besides, whene oouhl the printer be foiiiid 
Hardy enough to ran his share of the risk t An inoomjplele manoser^ 
of Bpratti cost ttom three to four sequins. The next day the ofaarmiiv 
Comtessina N. was kind enouffh to lend her collection to one of our party. 
Bymn, who imagined himself an adept in the language of Dante and 
AriMto, was at orst rather puzzled by Buratti's manuscripts. We read 
over with him some at GLmbni's comedies, which enabled him at last 
jto eomj^vhend Buratll's satires. One of our Italian friends was even 
immoral enough to lend hhn a copy of Bash's sonnets. What a crime 
this had been in the ayea ot Bouthey ! What a pity he was not, at an 
earlier period, made acquainted vrith the atrocious deed ! I persist in 
thinking, that for the composition of Beppo, and subsequently of Dan 
Juan, Byron was indebted to .the reading of Buxiatti's poetry. Venice do 
li,distiACt world, of which the gloomy society of the rest of Eoio^eaa 
'Ibim no etmoeption : care is there a subject of mockery. The poetry «f 
Buratti Always excites a sensation of enthusiastic delight in the breasts 
^ the Venetian populace. Never, in my presence, did Mack and whits, 
as the Veoetiana tbemselTes aayi produce a aimilar aflbct. H«Hre» how> 
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•rer, I ceased to act tbe part of aa eye-witness, and here, eooseqiiaii:^,! 
close my narrative.*' 

xxxn. 

LgtUrfrom tUtehd-f Lord Byron's VaUtj to Dr. Kennei§, 

** Lazaretto^ Zante, Bftay 19, 18M.* 
**'Hoiioiiied Sir, 

'*I «m extremrfy wnry I have not bad it in my power to answer tto 
kind letter with which yon have honoured me, before this; being so veij 
ftnwdl, and so mneh hurt at the severe loss of my mucb-este«mied aad 
iever-U>-be-ltfmented lord and master. Yoa wish me, sir, to give yoi| 
■ooie infbrmatioii in respect to my Long's manner and mode oT life aftef 
lOs depntnre from Ce^>halonia, which, I am very happy to sar, was that 
of a good Christiaa; and one who fears and serves God, in dningaD the 
food that lay in bis power, and avoiding dl eviL And his cbartty was 
always without bounds; for his kind md generous heart eouk) not see 
sor hear of misery, without a deep sigh, and striving in which way be 
eould serve and soften misery, by his liberal hand, in the mosteffet^nal 
Aianner: Were I to mention one-hundredth part of the most genercNH 
aets of charity, it would fill a volume. And, in regard to region, I 
luive evety reason to think the world has been much to blame in judg' 
lag too FBSihly Ob this most serious and important subject ; for, in the 
course of ny long services, more than twenty years, I have always, oa 
aeeouQC of tbe sitaation which I have held, been near to his LordsUp^ 
persoor ; and, by these means, have it in my power to speak to flucts 
which I have many times witnessed, and conversations which I tiavs 
bad on tbe subject of religicm. My Lord has more than once asked me 
my opinion on his Lordship's life, whether I thoogiu him as re* 
tteaented in sonie of the daily jKipers, as one devoid of i^lgioiv 
me, Ac.— words too base to mention. My Lewd, moreonrer, saidy 

Pletdler, I know you are what, at least, they call a Christian : db you 
iiiidE me exactly what they say of me ?' I said, ' t do not, for I have too 

vst reasons to believe otherwise.' My Lord went on, on this subject, 
•aying, * I suppose, because I do not go to tbe church, I cannot any 
Jftnger be a Ctoistlan : bat (he said) moreover, a man must be a great 
beast who cannot be a good Christian without beli^ always io tb^ 
eftkurclL I flatter mysetf I am not inferior in reigard to niy duty to many 
of than ; for if I can do no good, I do no harm, which T un sorry to say 
•fan ohurefamen.' At another time, I remember it well, being a Fridagr, 
1, at the moment not remembering it, said to my Lord, * Will yon have a 
Ins plate of beocaficas V My Lord, half in anger, replied, .' Is not this 
fMday ? how could yon be so extremely lost to your duty to make such 
a request to me !' At the same time paying, * A man that can so muck 
Ibrget a duty as a Christian, who cannot, for one day in seven, forind 
Mmself of these luxuries, is no longer worthy to be called a Christian.' 
And I ean tndy say, for the last eight years and upwards, his Lordship 
always left that day apart for a day of abstinence ; aqd many more and 
noTB ftlvoQrable proofo of a religious mind, than I have mentionedL 
tvMch hereafter, if I find it requisite to the memory of my Lord, I shall 
vndoabteAy explain to yuo. You, sir, are aware, that my Lord was rather 
a man to be wondered at, in regard to some passages in the Holy Scrip- 
lares, wUch his LordaUp did not only mention with confidenee^ bol 
•ven told you in what chapter and what verse you would find such and 
auch things, which I recodlect filled you ^th wonder at the time and 
Withsatisftetion. 
«f I rwMnkbsr» even aa loog back aa wlien hia Lordsh^ wasalYflBto^ 
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iMivniil diceiDMlaiieM "wAUh onuit lenKrre ewwj doabc, ev«n at tba 
mouMBt wben my Lord ynm man gay than at any time after. In the 
ymr 1817, I ha^e aeen my Lord repeatedly, on meeting or passing any 
Sriigioaa cerammiies which the Roman Catholics have in their flrequent 
Moeaairioas, whUe at NiTia, near Venice, dismonnt his horse and fUl on 
ma knees, and lemain in that poeture till the procession had passed: 
and one of his Lordship^ grooms, who was backwards in following the 
eumple ef Us Lordship, my Lord gave a violent reproof to. The man, 
te his defonee, said, *1 am no CathoUc, and hy this means thought 1 
might not to follow any of their ways.' My Lord answered veiy 
mrply upon the snlqeet, saying, * Nor am I a Catholic, bnt a Christian ; 
Vhidi I shoold not be, were I to make tlie same objections wliich you 
make ; for all religions are good, when properly attended to, without 
makiM it a mask to cover villany, which I am Ailly persuaded is too 
often lie ease.' ■ With respect to my Lord's late publications which you 
mentiflii, I am ftilly persuaded, when they come to be more fliliy ex* 
lumined, the passages which have been so much condemned, may prove 
aometnmg dark ; but I am fVilly persuaded you are aware how much the 

rbUe mind has been deceived in the true state of my lamented master, 
greater friend to Christianity could not exist, I am Ailly convinced ; 
In Us daily conduct, not only making the Bible his first companion in 
the moroing, but, in regard to whatever religion a man might be of, 
whether Protestant, Cattiolie, Friar, or Monk, or any other religion, 
every priest, of whatever order, if in distress, was always most libe- 
fally rewarded, and with larger sums than any one who was not a 
minister of the Gospel, I think, wonld give. I think every thing com- 
bined together must prove, not only to yon, sir, but to the pubUc at 
large, that my Lord was not only a Christian, but a good Christian. . 
How many times has my Lord said to me, ' Never Judge a man by his 
doOies, nor by his going to church, being a good Cbriman. I auppoaa 
you have beard that some peoirie in Enf^nd say that I am no Chris- 
tian V I said, * Yes, I have certainly heard such tbinn by some public 
prints, but I am (Villy convinced of their folsehood.' My Lord said, 'I. 
know I do not go to church, like many of my aecusers ; but I have my' 
liopes I am not less aChriauan than they, for Qod examines the inward. 

Kt of the man, not outward appearances.' Sir, in answer to your 
uiries, I too well know your character as a true Christian and a gen- 
tleman, to reftase giving yon any forther Information respecting what 
you asked of me. In uie lint place, I have seen my Lord frequently 
read your bodu ; and, moreover, I have more than once heard my Lord 
speak in the highest terms of, and receive you in the most friendly, 
manner possible, whenever yon could make it convenient to come to' 
metaxata ; and with recard to the Bible, 1 think I only may refor to you, 
sir, how much his LordsUp must have studied it, by being ^te to refor 
to almost any passage in Seripture, and with what aeeuraev to raentioa 
, even the chapter and verse in any part of the fiknriplure. Now, had my 
Ixnrd not been a Christian, thia book would moat naturally have been 
thrown aside, and of course he would have been ignorant of so many 
fine passages wUch I have heard him repeat at intervals, when in the 
midst of Us last and iktal illness. I mean after he began to be deli- 
rious. My Lord repeated, ' I am not alVald to die ;' and in as composed 
a way as a cUld, without movinc head or foot, or even a gasp, went as 
if he was going into the finest ueep, only opening his eyes and then 
•hutting them arain. I cried out, * I fear Us LordsUp is gone!' wbea 
tlM doctors fUt Bis poise, and said it was too tme. I must say lam 
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ntimv^y ntfittfelito, tti fbink my Lord nlg|itlHrr«lMHi «m< taaf il» 
doctoni done tbelr duty, by ktUng blood in ttane, orby statiiifto aMttHl 
nnr Lord woidd not aUoiw It, and ait ttw utsao time to tell me tlM trwii: 
of the real state of my Lord's illness : bat inetaod of titat, flwy deeaifsd' 
n|e wbli tbeftlse idea that my Loid would bebetterin two or tkf» 
days, and thereby pretisnted mo ftom sending to Zanto or CepMMntav 
iffmeh I re^watedly iMrislied to d<^ but was prav^nted by tbem, 1 iMaa- 
the doetorajd^ceiraig me: but I dare say yon ba've taeard everyparties- 
Itt about the wbole; if npt, I have no otj^tkni to give evwy paorticvtar 
doring his illaeas. 

** I hope, sir, yonr kind faitentisM may be erovfoed wWt swsoeM^ In 
i^gard to the pnbllcatioa wbieh yon mean to bring beAwe tfte Bvnfeh 
MtbUc. I mnst beg yoor pudon wlwn I midn one vemaik, and wliidi 
1 j«m sore your good sense will finrgive me ixr, -wrben I say yon kaam ¥» 

Sell the toogues of the wicked, tnd In partienlar of the pmij aad 1w«r- 
ad some would be to bring taw ridieole any one tbac is of year leH- 
gioQs and good sentimentoof a ftttare stato^ vriiieh every good dyrMan 
opght to tUnk his flnt and greatest dnty. For myself, I Aoold le amy 
toohanpy tobe conTertedtothetmh of theGos|Ml. BntsttbiBtimiei 
libarlt wonid be doi^g my Lord more harm than good, i>yiiMfliUBg t4 
the world that my Lord was eonvened, wtdch to that extent of leii^ba 
my Lord never arrived; bm at the same time was a fklsnd to botk leU- 
gion and religions people, ct whatover religion tb^ nighc be, ud t» 
tMme more^ ormorejnsity deserving, than Dr. Kennedy. 
*' I remain, hooonred sir, 

<* With the greatest r9(9ect, 

" Your most obedient andvwry Immble lfcuf t, 
(Signed) *« WM. FLBTCHBK. 

'*Dr. l^eunadv, te. dte. 
Ceipbuionfa,*^ 

XSSUL 

LetttrJiromZord Byrw to 7iMt(^«sA«iik' 

•iHighnea*! 

** A vessel, iaiMdiieh a Aiead and name dom e st i cs of mtawwerB an* 
tttrked, was detained a ftw days ago, and mieased by ordnrof your 
Highness. I have now. to thank yon, net ftr liberating tiie vessel, 
which, as caxrymg anentral ilag, and being nnder Britiaii proteetion, n» 
one had a right to detain, but for having treated my finendswidk so mndi 
kindneiw while they were in yoor hands. 

**Itt the hope, therefiire, that it may not be idtogether displeasing t» 
^^r Highness, I have requested the governor of this place to releant 
four Torkish prisoners, and he has humanely consented to do so. Itona 
no time, therefore, in sending them back, in order to make as eariy a 
returngBS I could for your courtesy en the late oocaskn. ThesepiisaMni 
are liberated vritbout any conditksis ; but should the cireumstance flii4 
1^ place in. your recoUoction, I venture to beg that yoor Highneos wiQ 
treat such Greeks aamay henceforth foil intoyour hands with humanity ; 
more especially since the horrors of war are sulllciently great to thea- 
iJBlvea, wit|io«t being aggravated Iqr wanton eraelties on etther side. 

„ ^ (Signed) « NOBL BYROW 

« BOasoloni^ SM Jamuaiy, ISM." 
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Ites flfvre wUeb this anoieiit edWee outs In the memoira, as well ai 
la the woriMtOf the poet, makes it almost eeaential that this woric should 
contsiK some aeoount of it. I am indebted to Lake% Life of Lord Byroo 
fer the MHkwiiig pnrticiilars :— 

« This Abbey was Amnded hi the year 11T8, by HeMy H., as a Prioij 
pT BtodL Omwbs, and dedkated to the Virgin Mary. It continued in 
the tunWy of the Qyfons until the time of our poet, who sold it first to 
Mr. UwHEhMm, ihr the s«m of 14O,0e0/., and on that fentieman's not 
beuig able to ftiUn the agreement, and paying 90,00<W. oTa (brfeit, it was 
nftsrward sold to another pcrsoii, and most of the money vested in trus- 
tees, for the Jointme of Lady Byron. The greater part of the edifice still 
lemainsk The pseaent poasessor. Amor Wikhnan, is, with genuine taste, 
hepnliing this beautiAil spedmen of Gothic aichiteetiire. The late Lord 
Byron repaired a conaioerable part of it, but forgetting the roof, he 
turned Ussltcntiea to the inside, end the c ona eq n e w ee was, that in a 
fhw yearsi the rain, peastratinx to the apartments, soon destroyed all 
Ihoae elennt d«riees which his Lordahip had eontrifed. Lord Byron's 
«wn stady wass neat little apartmem, decorated with aome good classie 
bosa^ a aeleot eeilaction of botdca, an antique croes, a aword in a gilt 
^ass, and at the end of the room two flnely^wiiShed aeulls, en a pair of 
Bght Anef atandsu In the gniden, llhewisev there was a great number 
of theas aeoUs, taken Itom the burial-ground of the Abbey ^ and piled 
up together, but they wm« alterward recommitted to the earth. A 
writer, who visited it aoon after Lord Byron had s<rfd it, says, *In one 
eomw of the servaata^ hall lay a stone coflbi, In which were fbncing- 
gloves and fidls, and en the walls of the ample but cheerless kitchen 
-was pahiled, in laq[e letters, * waste not>-want not' During the mi- 
nority of Lord Byion, the Abbey was in the possession of Lord 6~^his 
howids, and divera colonlea of jaekdaws, swallows, and stariings. The 
internal traeas of thia Geth were swept away, but wtthout, all appeared 
OS mds and unraclaimfid as he csuld have left it. Wkh the exception 
«if the dog's lamb, a coospieuois and eteffunt oMeet, I do not recollect 
thesUghteat trace of culture or ignprovement. The late lord, a stem 
ond desperate character, who is never mentimMd by the neighbouring 
peasanta without a aigmlleant ahake of the head, might have returned 
lOnd reeogoiaed every thing about him, except perhaps an additional crop 
«f weada. T^era atill atept that old pond, info which he is said to have 
hurled bis lady in one of hia flta of tVirfi^ whence ahe was rescued by 
the gardener, a courageous blade, who was his lor^s master, and chas* 
tised hia Ibr his barbarity. There atill, at the end of the garden, in'a 
giove of oak, are two towering eatyra, he with his goat and club, 
«nd Un, Satyr wiUi her chuDoy etoven-fboted brat, placed on pedestala, 
tf tha intefsectkms of the narrow and gloomy pathways, strike flnr a 
Bn»inent, with their grim Tlsages and silent shaggy finrms, the fear into 

Gur bosom whieh la felt by the neighbouring peasantry, at * thPoud 
Id's devils.* I have flmnently asked the country people what sort of 
a man hia Lordship (our Lord Byron) waa. llie Impression of his ce> 
ceotrio but energetic character was evident in the reply. * He's the 
ilsvil of a fellow for comical fencies— he Itm th' oud uhd to nothinii 
M ho lia haatty good feltow ibr aU that.' w 
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Horace Walpole (Eul of Orford), wbo had viatod Navrotead, ghwi 
tn Ills usual bitter aarcastic manner, tlie following acooont of it : 

** As I retained, I saw Newstead and Althorp. I like both. The tat- 
ner ia the very abbey. .The great eaat window of the churdi reoMuni^ 
and connects with the bouse ; the hall entire ; the refectory entiie; tha 
cloister untouched, with the ancient dstem of the convent, and ^ej( 
arma on it : it has a prirate chapel, quite perfect. The pailt, which la 
still charming, has not been so much unnrofitned. Tha present Lorl 
iuM lost large sums, and paid part in old oaks, fiTe thoaaand pounda 
worth of which have been cut near the house. En revenek, he has buitt 
two baby-forts to pay his country in castles, for datnage dona to the oavyk 
and planted a handfU of Scotch firs, thatlook like ^on^boya diasMd 
in old ftmily liveries for a public day. In the hall ia a very good coir 
lecticm of pictures, all animals. The refectory, now the great drawing- 
room, ia full of ^rons : the vaulted nmf remaining, but the windowa 
have new dreases making for them by a Venetian taikir." r 

The following detailed description of BynmVi paleroal abode, ia ex- 
tracted fVom *' A Visit to Newstead Abbey in 18S8|" in tha LoodoD Lite- 
rary Gazette : 

'* It was on the noon of a cold bleak day in February, that I aetl out to 
visit the memorable abbey of Newstead, once the pn^ierty and the 
abode of the immortal Byron. The gloomy ataie of the weather, and the 
dreary aspect of the surrounding country, produced impraaaions more ap- 
propriate to the views of such a apot, than the cheerOil aeasun and aceoery 
of summer. The estate lies on the left-hand aide of the high north 
ipoad, eijsht miles beyon4 Nottingham ; but as I amnroaiAed tha piaee, I 
looked in vain for some indication of the abbev. Nothing la aeen but a 
thick plantation of young larch and firs bordering the road, until ym 
arrive at the hut, a small public-houae by the wayalda. Newly onip- 
aite to this is a plain white gate, without lodgea, opening into ihia pariKS 



before stands a fine spreading oak, one of the few ranainlng 
Sherwood forest, the fhmous haunt of Robin Hood and his 
which once covered all this part of the country, and whoae eounty 
about the domain of Newstead. To thia oak, the only one of any aiaa 
on the estate, Byron was very partial. It is pretty well known that Ma 
great uncle (to whom he succeieded) cut down almost all the val^Uo 
timber; so that, when Byron came, into poaaeaaioa of the eaiaie, and, 
indeed, the whole time he had it, it preapnted a very bare and deaolaia 
appearance. The scmI is very potnr, and fit only for the growth of laich 
and firs ; and of these upwanls of 700 acrea have been planted. Byvon 
could notaflbrd the first outlay which was necessary, in order vitimately 
to increase its worth; so that as long as he held it, the rental did Ml 
exceed 13002. a-year. From the gate to the abbey ia a mile. The eaf- 
riage road runs straight for about three hundred yards thnnigh the |daa> . 
tations, when it takes a sudden turn to the right ; and on ■mtunlnm la 
the left, a beautiftil and extensive view over the valley and dtatant Silia 
is opened with the turrets (tf the abbey, riaing among tiie dark traaa he* 
neath. To the right of the abbey is perceivnl a tower on a hiU, in tha 
midst of a grove of firs. From this part the road winds gently to Ihe 
left till it reaches the abbey, which is approached on the north aids, b 
lies in a valley, very low; sheltered to the north and weat by rlahig 
ground, and to the south enjoying a fine pro^iect over an undulating 
vale. A more secluded spot could hardly have been chosen Ant the piooa 
purposes to which it was devoted. To the north and eaat ia a gairden, 
\raUedin; and u> the west the uppei lake. On the waitaMe, thaaa^ 
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•ion 40 wittaoat any eBclosare or garden-drive, and can tfoerelbre be J 

approached by any person passing through the luurk. In this open spaee | 

is the ancient cistern, or foantain, or the convent, covered with grotesque 
carvings, and having, water still ranning into a basin. The old church- 
window, which, in an architectural point of view, is most deserving of 
oimervi^ion, is nearly entire, and adjoins the north-west corner of the 
abbey. Through the iron gate which opens into the garden nnder the 
arch, is aeen the dog's tomb ; it is on the north side, upon a raised 
ground and surrodnded by steps. The verses inscribed on one side of 
the pedestal are well knowtti but the lines preceding them are not so. 
They ran thus: 

Near this spot 

Are deposited the ranains of one 

Who possessed Beamy vrithoot vani^. 

Strength without insdence, 

Courage without ferocity, 

And all tike virtues of Bfan without his vices. 

This praise, which would be unmeaning iSatiery 

If inscribed over human ashes, 

Is but a just trilmte to the memory of 

BoATswMif , a dog. 

Who was bom at Newfoun^uid, Sfiay, 1803, 

And died at Newatead, November ISdi, 1806. 

•* The wlwle edifiee i« a quadrangle, enclosing a court, with a reservolA 
%Bdj€i #Mwin the middle ; andue rtoisters still entire, running rouna 
the war sldea. The south, now the principal ftrnit, looks over a jriea- 
■uro'garien to a small lake, which has been qwned fVom the upper one, 
ainea Byrotfu time, file entrance-door is on the west, in a small vestl- 
IhiIs, and has nothing remariEaUe in it. On entering, I came into a large 
atone hall, and turnmg to the left, went through it to a smaBer <me, be- 
yond whidi is the ataircaae. The whole of this part has been almost 
entirely laboilt by OoloneL WQdman ; indeed, during Byron's occupy 
tioB, Aa only habitable rooms men some small ones in the south-east 
anglie. Over the cloister, on the ft>UT sides of the building, runs the 
gafiery^ flrom which doors open into various apartments, now fitted up 
wifli lasla and elegance, fbr the accommodation of a fhmily, but then 
aiapty, and fiwt going to decay. In one of the galleries hang two otl- 
painttngi of dogs, as large as life; one, a red wolfdog, and the other a 
Mack Newfbundland, vrith white legs, the celebrated Boatswain. They 
both died at Newstead. Of the latter, Byron felt the loss as of a dear 
flriand. Those are almost the only paintings of Byron's which remain 
at tte abhey. From the gallery, I entered the refectory, now the grand 
drawinf-foom ; an apartment of great dimensions, feeing sooth, with a 
iaa vanlled roof, and polished oak floor, and splendidly ramished in the 
nodesa atyle. The walls are covered with full-length portraits of the 
aid aehoai. Aa this room has been made fit fer use, entirely since the 
dajpaof Byron, there are not those associations connected with it which 
are to be (band in many of the otherS) though of inferior appearance. 
Two objects there are, however, which demand observation. The first 
thai esaght my attention waa the portrait of Byron, by Phillips, over 
the flrepiaee, upon which I gazed with strong feelings ; it is certainly 
the handsomest and most pleasing likeness of him I have seen. The 
other is a thlnr about which every body has heard, and of which few 
liav»any jfuiklea. bi ft cabinet at the end of the room, carefhlly pr»> 
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aerved, and omoealed in a sliding case, is kept (he celflbrated scqH c^ 
upon v/bich are inscribed those splendid verses : 

Start not, nor deem my spirit fled, &c 

<* People oAen suppose, ftt>m the name, that Uie cup retains afttbe tw* 
njlc appearances of a death's bead, and imagine tliat they could 

Behold through each lack-lustre eyeless hole 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit. 

Not at all ; there is nothing whatever startling in It. It is well pdirinA, 
its edge is bound by a broad rim of silver, and it is set in a nett siaa<l of 
the same meial, which serves as a handle, and u|nni tlie four aides iC 
which, and not upon the scull itself, the verses arc engraved. It is, ia 
short, in appearance, a very handsome utensil, and one fhwi which tlis 
most (hstidious person might (in my opinion) drink witiiout aaruple. k 
was always produced after dinner, when Byron had company at the 
Abbey, and a bottle of claret poured into it. An elezant round Jihrary* 
table ia the only article of Aimiture in thia room thatbeloDfed tottynm, 
and this he constantly used. Beyond the reftetory, on the same floor, 
is Byron's study, now used as a temporary dining-room, the entire l^ 
niiure of which is tlie same that was used by him. It is all very plain, 
indeed ordinary. A good painting of a battle, over the sideboard, was 
also his. This apartmenf, perhaps, beyond alt others, deserves tlie at- 
tention of the pilgrim to Nc wstcad, as more intimately connected ^niik the 
poetical e.\istcnce of Byron. It was here tliat he prepared for tlie presi 
titose first efAisions of his genius which were published at Newaifc, 
under the title of Hours of Idleness. It was here that lie meditated^ 
planned, and for the nKwt part wrote, that splendid retort to the aevara 
crititjues tlicy iiad called down, which stamped him as the 
satirist of the day. And it was here that his tender and bcautiAil 
to Mary, and many of those sivoct pieces fbund among his i 
poems, were composed. His bed-room is small, and still reiMdna is iIm 
same state as when he occupied it; it contains little worthy of noiie^ 
besides the bed, which is of comnK»n sixe, with gilt posts, sunnounted hf 
ooronets. Over the fireplace is a iMcture of Mnrray, the old Hwd/y sar* 
vaiit wIm) accompanied Byron to Gibraltar, when ne firsi w^t abroiid. 
A picture of Henry VIII., and another portrait in this room, conptela iha 
enumeration of all tlie furniture or paintinga of Byron's remainiiif at 
tlie Abbey. In some of the rooms are very curioualy-carvod mimid- 
pieces, with grotesque figures, evl<Iently of old date. In a comer of oas 
of tlie galleries there still remained the ftncing foils, glovoo,fiiiiBlni, tpd 
aingle-sticks he used in his youth ; and in a comer or the cloloier liaaa 
atone coflin, taken fh>m the burial-ground of the ahbay. Ttaa girtaad 
floor contains some spaeioua lialla, and divers apartmenta tbr donMBis 
oflices, and there is a neat little private chapel in the dolater, wliaaa acr 
vice is performed on Sundays. Byron's sole recrealloM bemtvavhit 
boat and dc^, and boxing and fencing fbr exerciaa, and to pmnn a 
tendency to obesity, which he dreaded. Hla constant employnwnt was 
wriiing, for which lie used to sit up as Iiae aa two or three o*clock In iha 
morning. Ilia lilb here was an eoiire aeclnaioo, devoted to poetry ** 

THE END* 
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Narrative of a VoyMo down thtt 
River to Ita ToramtioD. By 
RicMARP and Joan LAMnaa. 
ninstraied with BngravUica and 
Mapa. S vols. l8kno. 

INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE 
INTELLECTUAL POWnS, 
AND THE INVESnCATI^ 
OF TROTH. By Jobn Abbr- 
caoMBiB,MJ>. F.ILS., Fellow of 
the Royal College of FhyaiciaBi 
In Edinburgh, &e., From the 
second Edinburgh edition. I81BO. 

THE LIVES OF CELBBBATBD 
TRAVELLERS. By J. A. St. 
JoBN« 8vola.Itaio. 

UFE OF FREDERIC IBB SE- 
COND. By LoRB Dovrr. 1r 
8 vota. ISmo. Portrait. 

SKETCHES FROM VENBTUN 
HISTORY. In t vote. IteMi 
WithPlatea 

HISTORY OF BRITISH INDU, 
ihwi the moat ramoia peiM ft 
the present time. By KMt p» 
Mlar Anthom. 8valB.]nMk— 
With Engnrviaga. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND, la I 
vols. 18mo. By W. C. TatiMi 

Esq. With Engravinga. 

LIFE OF WICUF. ByC.W.Ia 
Bab, A.M. ISmo* Portrait. 

THE CONSISTENCY OF SEVE- 

, LATION with itself and witl 

Hnman Reason. By Paiur Ni« 

cnoLAs SBUTTLtwojinr, DJX 

ISmo. 
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XSN<^HON. TraiMlaled Ivy E&- 
WARD SPBLMikN, Bsq. and SirM. 
▲. Cooper, ft vote. ISmo. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Lsiam). 
Id t Tola. 18mo. 

SALLUST. By Ross. ISmo. 

MASSINOER'S PLATS. Demnied 
ftr Aoirily use. in 3 Tola. I&bo. 
With a Portrait. 

fORb*8 PLATS. lTol8.18aie^ 

AET OP INVIGKmATINO and 
PROLONGING UFE. ByWiL- 

UAM KiTCHINBR, H.D. ISDIO. 

THE 000K« ORACLE, AND 
HODSBKEBPER'S MANUAL. 
By Wf LL11.M KiTCHiNKR, M.D. 
Adapted to the Americtm Pablic. 
Umo. [Stereotyped.] 

MODERN AMERICAN COOK- 
ERY. ByMiaaP.SmTH. Ifimo. 

GIBSONS aiTRVETING. Im- 

8 roved and enlarged. By Jamks 
Itan. 8to. 

DAVIES*S SURVEYING. 8m 

0URVETORS' TABLES. ISmo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONCORDANCE. 
Printed on Diamond type, in 
the 32mo. form. [Stereotyped.] 

fiERMONS ON IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS, by the Rev. Samuel 
Davibs, A.m., sometime Presi- 
dent of the College of New-Jer- 
sey. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

THE WORKS OP THE REV. 

JOHN WESLET, AM. WUh 

his Life, la 3 vols. 8vo. From 

the last London Editloa With 
a Portrait 

LETTERa FROM THE JEGEAN. 
By Jakks Embrson, Esq. 8vo. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
THE LATE HENRY NEELE, 
Author of the " Romance ofHls- 
toryj^du:. &c. 8vo. 

UFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. By Thokas Moorb, 
Esq. In 3 vols. 12uio. Portrait. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRIS- 
TLkNlTY in all parts of the 
World. Bythe Rev. Frbobrics 
ScaoBBRL. 12mo 

CONVERSATIONS WITH AN 
AMBITIOUS STUDENT iw ILL 
H^IXTH; with other Pieces. 
By the author of "Pelham," 

^ *<£ii(eneArain,*&c. 3 vols. 



I WESTWARD SO! ANsM^ 

I Svdts. ISmo. BytheAolhoror 

" The Dntchm8n% Fireside," ^kc. 

HENRY MASTBRTON. A M^ 
t«l. By G. P. R. Jambs. eSJI: 
author of ** Philip AunMus," 
Ac. Svols. 18mo. 

PELHAM; OR, THE ADV^f. 
TURBS OF A GENTLEMAN. A 
Novel. IB 3 vote. ISmo. 

THE DISOWNED. ANov^ In 

"Pelham,"**. tst^wwyped.] * 
DEVERBUX. A Novel. InSveta. 

ISmo. By the Author of *<Pii. 

bun*" dee. [Stereotyped.] 
PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel, b 

Svols. 13mo. BytheAutboroT 

*<Pelh8m,"Ae. [Stereotyped.] 
FALKLAND. A Novel By the 

Author of '^Pdham," *«. isma 

ANASTABIU& A Novel. IuSvoIb. 
ISmo. 

YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF 
CYRIL THORNTON. ANoveL 

3 vols. 13mo. [Stereotyped.] 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. 

A Tale. By J. K. Pauldimo, 

Esq. In Svols. I9mo. 
THE SMUGGLER. A Novel. By 

the Author of *<The O'Hara 

Tales," dec In 3 vols. ISmo. 

THE lYOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By the Author of ** Vivian Grey.** 
8 vols. 12nio. 

CALEB WH.LTAMS. In 8 vols. 
)3ino. By the Author of ** Clood- 
esley," &c. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS. A MoveL 
By the Author of "DanU«y,"d^ 
3vols. 19mo. 

THE CLUB-BOOK. By vuioov 
Authors. In 3 vols. iSiao. 

DE VERB. A Novel. By the 
Author of "Tremaine." In 8 

vols. ISOMft. 

EVELINA A Novel. By mm 
BuRnbt. In 3 vols. ISteMK 

THE FALSE STEP AND THE 
SISTERS. A Novel. In two 
vols. 13mo. 

ARLINGTON. A Novel. Bythe 
author of "Granby," dfce. In 8 
vols. ISmo. 

ADVENTURES or A YOUNGER 
SON. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

O 



*jSiS,Aiifliorof "Richelieu." In 
STete-ltono. 



SCyOBME. ANoreL Bythe 
Anthof of ** Richelieu" end " Dem- 
ley." STol8.13mo. 

HAVERHILL. ANoTel. By J. A. 
JoNBs, Eeq. Iii2to1b. l2mo. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. A Novel. 
Jn2vofci.i2mo. ByT.C.GRAT- 
TAK, Author of -Highwaye and 
Byways." 

THE HEIRESS OP BRUGES. A 
tSoV By the Author of "High- 
i^ys ana Bywaye," ;*Tnute of 
Travel," Ac. 2 vole. 12mo. 

WALTER COLYTON. A Tale. 
la 2 vols. l2nio. By Horace 
BMrPH, Author of " Bramhletye- 
HouK," "ZUiah»" Ac. Ac. 

THE SLkMBSE TWINS. By the 
Author of ** Pelham," &c. 12ino. 
THE SPY : A Tale of the Nential 
Ground. By the author of " I^ 
caution." In two volumes. Se- 
venth Edition. . _, 
CONTARINI FLEMING. AP^- 

cbological Auto Biography. By 
the author of « Vivian Grey," 
" The Young Duke," Ac. In 2 
v<te. 12mo. 
MAXWELL. A Novel. By the 
Author of « Soyings and Doinge." 
2 vols. 12mo. 
LAWRIE TODD : OR, THE SET- 
TLERS IN TifE WOODS By 
John GALX.Esq. In 2 vols. l2mo. 
fiOUTHENNAN. A Novel. In 2 
vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
"Lawrie Todd," Ac. dec. 
THE NEW FOREST. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. By the Anthor 
of « Brambletye-Honse," " Zil- 
lah," Ac. Ac. 
BOXOBEL. By Mrs. Shmwood. 

In 3 vols. 18mo. 
THE RIVALS. A Novel. By Ae 
Author of " The CollegMmsi" *«• 
In 2 vols. 12aio. 
HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vols. 
12mo. By Mrs. GoRK, Author of 
" the Letlre de Cachet" and " Ro- 
mances of Real Ufe." 
BOMANCES OF REAL LIFE. In 
2 vols. ISmo. 



TALES OF THE EARLY AGES. 
By HoRAor^MiTH, Esq., author 
of "Brambtotye BotM^T '*Z«I- 
lah," Ac. Ac 

Thi WORKS or MARIA EDGE- 
WORTH. In9vola. 12mo. With 
Engravings. 

THE BOYS» AND GIRLS' LI- 
BRARY. 18mo. 

AFFECTING SCENES ; heingP»»- 
sages from the Diary of a Phywr 
oian. 2 vols. 18mo. [Stereotyped.] 

COMING OUT: and THEFmp 
OF THE FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
Novels. ByMinaesJAHsandAn- 
WA Maria Fortbr. In 8 vote. 

THE BARONY. A Novel, fa 2 
vols. 12mo. By Mia» Ahma Ma- 
ria P0RT«R. 

CLOUDESLEY. A Novel. In 2 
vols. 12mo. By the Author of "w- 
leb WilUams," Ac 

SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARAC- 
TER. By Mrs. Sarah C. Hai.l. 

THE RIVALS OF ESTE : and 
other Poems. By James G. and 
Mary E. Broom; 12nio. 
BEATRICE. A Tale, founded en 
Facts. By Mrs. HoFLAMD. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 
CONTRAST. ANovel. ByR^nr^ 
Maria Rochk, Author of *• the 
Children of the Abbey," Ae. Ac 
In 2 vols. 12nio. 
THE DENOUNCED. ANovd. In 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
"The Smuggler." 
THE OXONIANS. A Novel, fa 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
" The Rou6." 
THE COUNTRY CURATE. Bv 
the Author of "The Subaltern.* 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 
BULWER'S NOVELS. Printodand 
bound uniformly in sets of 10 vol- 
TOnes-embracing "Pelbam," "UiJ 
Disowned," " Devercux," "^ul 
Clifford," and " Eugene Aram." 
LIFE of DR. E. D. CLARKE. 8va 
FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1830. 
LIFE OF VAN HALEN, Ao. ftvo- 
MILLER'S GREECE, 12mo. 
SMARTS HORACE. 2 vols. 18ma 



2 vols. lamO. k»«»" ^,««rx»Tri£«-a Vw 

FRANCE. IN IfOf). J» fir «l"S«^„"KB2f w5 
MoROAM. ^ fa 2 vol*. 12wv I Sir Walter »cott, o^ * 



Works Published hy /. Sf J. Harpfr. 



'ROMANCE of HISTORY. Fraiw:k. 

In 3 vols. 12II10. By Lxitch 

BrrcHiE, Esq. 
JIOMANCE of fflSTORY. Spaik. 

In 3 volB. 13ID0. By Don T. Dk 

Truiba. 
ROMANCE OF fflSTORY. Italy. 

InFvols. 13mo. By Cha&lxs 

Macparlanb. 

THE INCOGNITO; or, SINS AND 
raCCADILW)ES. A Novel. By 
the Author of " Romance of His- 
tory—Spain," *'The CastiUan,"&c. 

THE TALBA. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Bray, Author of " The White 
Hoods," "The Protestant,** dte. 

WAVERLEY; OB, 'TIS SIXTY 
YEARS SINCE. A Novel. In 3 
vols. 13mo. Revised, corrected, 
and enlarged by the Author. 

DE LISLE. A Novel. Svols.l3nio. 

ST. VALENTH|E»S DAY; or, THE 
FAIR MAID OF PERTH. By 
the Author of " Waverley." In 3 
vols. 13mo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVOBfiCftL ; 
and AUCHINDRANE. By the 
Author of " Waverley." ISmo. 

ALM ACK'S REVISITED ; or, HER- 
BERT MILTON. A Novel. In 
3 vols. 13mo. 

YESTERDAY IN IRELAND. A 
Novel. In 3 vols. 13mo. 

WALDEGRAVE. A Novel. In 3 
vols. 12mo. 

THE ADVENTURES of a KING'S 
PAGE. A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a 
Country Schoolmaster. 13nio. 

SEPARATION. A Novel. By La- 
dy Charlotte Bury, Author of 
" Flirtation." In 3 vols. ISmo. 

THE EXCLUSIVES. A Novel. In 
3 vols. 12mo. 

LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAI- 
LOR IN DALKEITH. 13mo. 

THE LOST HEIR; and THE PRE- 
DICTION. A Novel. In 3 vols. 

THE SUBALTERN'S LOG-BOOK. 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 13au>. 

FOSCARINL A Novel. In 3 vols. 
HAJJI BABA. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACE- 
TIOUS AND FANCIFUL, 12mo. 

APICIAN MORSELS. A Comical 
Work. With Cuts. 12mo. 



STORIES OF A BRIDE, to t 
T(ds. 13nA 

THE SCHOOL OF FASH10I9. A 
NoveL In 2 voIa, Vtmo, 

RYBRENT DE CRUCK ANov«L 
In 3 vols. 13mo. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. A 
Novrt. In 8 vols. 13mo. 

Tffii LAST OF THE PLANTA- 
GSNBTS. An Historical Ro- 

' mance. In 3 vols. 13mo. 

TALES OF MIUTARY LIFE. In 
3 vols. I3roo. By the Author of 
»The MiUtary 8kelch-Book.» 

STRATTON HILL. A T|»»of the 
Civil Wars. In 3 vols. llmo. * 

PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A COR- 
NET. A Novel. In3vob. ISmo. 

PRIVATE UFE. A Novel. In 3 

vols. ISmo. 
TALES OF THE WEST. 3 vote. 

13mo. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. By 

T. C. Qrattan, Esq. 3vols.l3mo. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP* 
WRECK, &c. Edifed hy Miss 
Jane Porter. In S vols. Vfaa. 

In PrtM, 

HAMPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY— 
Of this work, which is intended to 
combine the two ot)jeets of iustroe- 
tion and amu«iement, comprising 
as much entertaining matter as 
can be given along with usefVil 
knowledge, several volumes are 
already published. 

THE LIBRARY OF SELECT 
NOVELS— which willtaibraee no 
wofts but sach as have received 
the imprera of general appro- 
ttttion, or havi^ been wriuen by 
afRiors of established character. 
Several volumes are now pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

DRAItplTIC LIBRARY— Being se- 
lections from popular standard 
Dramatic writers ; illustrateci with 
Explanatory Notes, and adapted 
to Family reading, by the omis- 
sion of all exceptionable passages. 
Several volumes are already pub 
Ijshed. See Catalogue. 

FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 
or English translations of the 
most valuable Greek and Latin 
Classics. Several volumes are 
now publislbed. See Catalogue. 



Recommendations of the Family tmbrary. 

Tn fbll<mlBg opinions, selected jfVoni highly respectali&^nBfls, wiil- 
•nable those 'who Me unacquainted with the Family Library to fbrm an 
sstimate «f Its meifts. NuiMmmis other notideii, eqoalty flitjpurtbte, and 
from MugelilB etinally ^esi)ectA1e'lAilght be presei^ inKemed neccMaary. 

<* The Family Libruy.— X very excellent, and-tfmtys entenainiiig IriQs- 

** Tke Ranily Library.— Vfe thihk this series of books entitled to the 
extensive patMna|?o they have rtoeived from the public. The su^ecta 
selected af«, generally, hoih useful bnd interesting in (h^^mselres, anl tn 
CT«ued tn a ^t)ular and a^teeable humner : the style WiisttiT, «a^, and 
lowing, kdtepted io'the thste of general readers, for ymSin the hociES ara 



desf gnid. TTie iiirritertlire mostly rtien of high rank m llie literary world, 
and appeitf '^ possess |he htlppy tident of blending instnidtk>n witii 

MiQMu^nt We hestete hot to eoinniend it to the pablic is a vafaiabto 

•l^air Vorka, and worfhy ariace in every g^tiemanhs library."— -Jr(tv»> 
%i»£ (^ Vs^ end Entartairmg Knowltage. 

" We take Ihe opportunity again to tecommend this valuable series of 
voMmes to the public patronage. Wo know of no mode in which so madi 
entertaining matter miy be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in tbeJP>unily 
Library."— iV. Y. DaH^ Adoertiser. 

"The Family LibrtiryishoUld be In tho hands df cvmt penoa. Tho» 
fer it has trealod of subjects Interesting to all, eondenseoin a perspfeciunui 
and agreeable style..*.Wts have to repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 
design of this woA, slid of the able manner in which it is edited, that oa 
this occMion we will only repeat oar ctftviotion, that it is worthy a place. 
Mn every U^ary in the country, And will pi%ve one of the most uaeflil as 
it is one of the most interesthif piiblications which has ever issued fhnn 
Ihe iinerican prtss."— iV: Y, Oawier if Efkgidrer, 

"It is needless at this latojieriod to commend to public attention and 
ettcimragement the coUectionV deliahtrhl works now in a course of mib 
licationunderllie apprepriate title t>f the Family Library."— JV. y. Mve 
mngJoumoL 

"We have repeatedly expressed our uswsfeilng confidence tnjM 
merits of this valuable series of popular and Instructive books. Tl» 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
fhvour or the enlightened American public; and ^ have heard of bat 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers who 
have ftequenSy noticed and applauded the plan and tie execution of the 
Family Hbrary. A censure to entirely destitute of reason cannot injure 
a class of publications purB in sentiment and judicious and tasteftil in 
composition."— TA« Cmnet of R4feio», «Jc 

*• The nam* of the writem employed are a snfBcieiit surety that the 
merit of the Family Library ^1 suffer no decline."— 2\r. Y. Evening PotL 

"The Family Library is a collection which should be soagnt after by 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works in the 
cheapest and most convenient form."— iV; Y. DaUy Sentinel. 

"Those who condense and arrange such works for publication,'and 
thet also who promulgate them, ricWy deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Ftanly Libraiy 
piomises to be a most useful and dicap repository of the most important 
events of profane, ancient, and modem history.. •• -A seifes of volumes, 
well conducled, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fail to 
surpass all dry encyclopedias, or diflVise and elaborate histories or biogra- 
phies, miserably translated, and extended to the very stretdi of nr> 
^^ posity **^PkUadelphia Gazette. 



